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'Many liters on the slrucUirc and liislory of English, 
in spite of the plain evidence to the conlraiy, liave 
regarded our language as one that lias sprung up, com- 
paratively speaking, vilhin a very recent ]:)eriod. Some 
have dared to carry it as far back as Chaucer’s lime, 
because he has usually been spoken of as “ the well of 
English undefilcd.” Olliers again, not so bold, have 
deemed it quite sufficient to date the rise of the English 
language from the time of the greatest of Elizabethan 
witers. By not regarding the earlier stages of our lan- 
guage as English, all the necessary helps to a rational 
treatment of its grammatical forms and idioms have 
been cast aside. The Sciiiirdciy Eci’icw has, very rightly, 
raised its voice rather loudly against the absurdity of 
such a view, and has properly insisted upon the right 
of all periods to be designated as English — very 
oldest term for our language, and one that is identified 
with its earliest. /history^ and with the very best writers 
of all its periods, from Alfred the Great down to the 
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present time. This outcry against an absurd norrien- 
clature has been productiye of good results, as is seen 
in the gro%nng tendency that manifests itself nowadays 
to study the older stages of English, for the sake of the 
light they throw upon its later and more modern periods ; 
and in very many of our \public schools, the upper forms 
possess a very creditable acquaintance with some of our 
old English worthies, and are enabled by the knowledge 
they have thus acquired to get a satisfactory account of 
the peculiarities and anomalies of modern English. 

The unsatisfactory state of most of our English Gram- 
mars is perhaps due to the limited knowledge of their 
writers,^ and to their unwillingness to avail themselves of 
the help afforded by the remains of our early literature. 
English Grammar, without a reference to the older forms, 
must appear altogether anomalous, inconsistent, and, un- 
intelligible. In German}'-, the grammar of our language 
has been studied and treated scientifically, in the order 
of its historical development, by means of our early 
literature, and it has also been illustrated by the results 
of Comparative Philology. To the most recent of the 
German works on our language, that by Professor Koch 
— the most orderly and scientific English grammar yet 
written— I have been greatly indebted in the compilation 
of the present volume, especially for the chapters on word- 


^ I do not include Dr. Latham’s English Grammars among the 
works of the numerous grammar-mongers here alluded to. 
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formation and the Appendices I. and II. I have also 
made much use of the lectures of Professor Max Muller 
on “ The Science of Language,” and those of Professor 
Whitney on “ Language, and the Study of Language.” 
I have, I hope, turned to good account the many old 
English works that have been issued from time to time 
by our Book Clubs, especially those published by the 
present Early English Text Society but the size of 
my book obliged me to admit only so many old English 
illustrations as were absolutely necessary for the full 
explanation of the forms under consideration. I have 
endeavoured to write a work that can be profitably used 
by students and by the upper forms in our public 
schools ; a very elementary book formed no part of my 
plan. I hope, however, to have leisure to write a more 
elementary work than the present one, as well as to 
compile “ Historical Outlines of English Syntax,” as a 
supplement this “ Accidence.” 

To shortcomings I am fully alive, as I know 

from my eicperience as a teacher how difficult it is in 
linguistic matters to make one’s statements plain and 
simple as well as accurate ; I have, however, been more 
anxious to write a useful than a popular book, and for 
the convenience of English students I have sacrificed the 
scientific method of treating English adopted by Koch, 


^ is the plain duty of every Englishman who can in any wav 
afford It, to support this Society, and the Chaucer Society. 
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to the more j}7-acPca' one followed by IMatzner in his 
“Englische Grammatik.” Koch commences with a 
h 3 'pothetical primitive Teutonic speech {Griindsp-achc), 
and traces our language chronologically through all its 
stages up to its present form. 

In Append!:: II. the reader will find an abstract 
(Avith some few additions) of Koch’s historical scheme 
of the “ Accidence,” e:'chibiting the chief inflexional 
forms of the English language in its earlier stages. 
I have added comparative Tables of Adverbs, Preposi- 
tions, Conjunctions, and Interjections, ana can vouch 
for their correctness only so far as my own reading goes. 
Tiie classification is Kochs. 


Ktxg’s College. Lomdos. 
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ADDENDA, 


Page 1 7 1, footnote I. The tlieor}’- of Rilckuvilaut^ or a return to 
an oiiginal sound which has undergone timlaut^ though adopted by 
most Geiman philologists, cannot be defended. Mr. Sweet has in 
Academy^ very clearly explained the apparent vowel-chancfe in 
such weak verbs as told^ sold^ &c. 

The Gothic saljan^ to sell, represents tlie primitive form of the 
veib in which wiilazct has not taken place, as it has in O, Eng. 
sellan {= selian). In the infinitive mood and present tense the 
suffix i dropped out zditxncmlaiU had taken place ; but in the pre- 
teiite salde {= salide)^ sold, the t dropped out without causing 
umlazity so that the root-vowel M^as thus preserved. 

Page 228, line 8, aii-Jmngred is not found in the oldest English 
but IS met with in subsequent periods. ' 
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CHAPTER I. 

FAMILIES OF LANGUAGES. 

1. Wor ds are articulate sounds used to express perception and 
thought. The aggregate of these articulate sounds, accepted by and 
current among any community, we call spee ch or lait^iiage. 

2. The language of the same community often presents local 
varieties j to these varieties we give the name of dialects. 

3. Grammar treats of the words of which language is composed, 
and of the laws by which it is governed. 

4. The science of Grammar is of two kinds : {a) Descriptiye 
Grammar, which classifies, arranges, and describes words as sepa- 
rate parts of speech, and notes the changes they undergo under 
certain conditions. 

(/;) Comparative firammar, which is based on the study of 
words, goes beyond the limits of Descriptive Grammar ; that is, 
beyond the mere statement of facts. It analyses words, accounts for 
the changes they have undergone, and endeavours to trace them back 
to their origin. It thus deals with the growth of language. 

Descriptive Grammar teaches us that the word loveth is a verb, 
indicative mood, &c. Comparative Grammar informs us, (i) that the 
radical part of the verb is lov (or luf), denoting desire (cp. Lat, 
lubed) j (2) that the suffix -th is a remnant of a demonstrative 
pronoun signifying he, that, of the same origin as the -t in lubc-t. 

h 
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5. Comf Cirati-e GraiPA'-r has shown ns that lar.jjuages may 
cla'ssihed in two ways : ^i) According to the peculiarities of their 
grainraatical structure. the mode of denoting the relation of words 
to one another ; (2) according to historical relationship. 

6. The first mode of classification is called a morphological one. 
It <livides languages into, (i) Monosyllabic or Isolating; (2) Agglu- 
tinative ; (3) Inflectional or Polysyllabic. 

These terms also represent three periods in the growth of languages 
— that is to say, that language, as an organism, may pass through three 
stages, (r) The monosyllabic period, in which roots are used as 
words, vnthout any change of form. 

In this stage there are no prefixes or suffixes, and no formally dis- 
tinguished parts of speech. 

The Chine.^e is the best example of a language in the isolating or 
monosyllabic stage. 

‘ ‘ Every word in Chinese is monosyllabic ; and the same word, with- 
out .any change of form, maybe used as a noun, a verb, an adjective, 
an adverb, or a particle. Thus ta, according to its position in a 
sentence, may mean great, gi-eatness, to grow, very mucli, very. 

e cannot in Chinese (as in Latin) derive from Jci'rujn, iron, a 
new substantive ferrarnis, a man who works in iron, a blaclcsmith ; 
ferrana, an iron mine, and again ferrariarius, a man wlio works in 
an iron mine : all this is possible only in an inflected language.” 
— Max Mulleiu 

(2) The agglutinative period. In this stage two unaltered roots 
are joined together to form woid> ; in these compounds one 
root becom.es subordinate to the other, and so loses its inde- 
pendence.^ Cf. maii-hmd. hcir-ioom, ■Lujrlike, v.'hich are agglu- 
tinative compouiuL. The Finnisli, Hungarian, Turkish, the Tamul, 
Sic., are agglutinative languages. 

The Lasque and American languages are agglutinative, with this 
difference, that the roots which are joined together have been 
abbreviated, as in the Basque ilhiin, “twilight,” from hill, dead -f 
egttn. dav. In the IMexican language their compound terms are 
equivalent to phrases and sentences, achichillacachocnn, “the place 
where people weep because the water is red ; ” from alt, “water ; ” 
chichiliic, “red;” tlacatl, “man;” TunA cho 7 -ea, “weep.” 

It has been proposed to call these languages polysy7ithetic or 
incojpo-rating. It is remarkable that most of these languages show 
that the people who speak them are deficient in the power of ab- 
straction. 


Cp. Hungari.-in -ont — nT — nndjsi — ia — tch (= wij: — and — v ill— have— you)— 
vru will hf.vt beer \*’aiU’d for 
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(3) The infiectional period, in which roots are modified T)y 
prefixes or suffixes, v/hich were once independent words. In agglu- 
tinative languages the union of words may be compared to me- 
chanical compounds, in inflective languages to chemical compounds. 

In most living languages we find traces of all these processes, and 
are thus enabled to see how gradually one stage leads to another. 
Take, for example, the following ; — 

He is like God = monosyllabia 

He is Godlike — agglutinative. 

He is God-ly == inflectional. 

Here the syllable ly = like^ originally a word, has dwindled down 
to a formative element or suffix. 

7. The classification of languages according to historical rela- 
tionship is a one. 

Historical relaiionship may be shown by comparing'the grammar 
andf vocabulaiy of any two or more languages ; if the system ol 
grammatical inflexions bear a close resemblance to one another, and 
if there be a general agreement in the employment of those terms that 
nre least likely to have been lost or displaced by borrowed terms 
(such as pronouns, numerals, words denoting near relationship, &c. ), 
then it may be safely asserted that such languages are related to one 
another. 

Historical relationship, then, rests upon, (i) the similarity of gram- 
matical structure ; (2) tlie fundamental idei^tity of roots. 

8. Comparative Grammar teaches us that the English language is' 
a member of a group of allied languages, to which the term Teutonic 
has been given. 

The Teutones were a German tribe conquered by Marius : hence 
the terms Tcitioniats and Theoiictis were subsequently applied to all 
German-speaking people. 

The Germans still call their language 

Tlie origin of the term is found in Old High German diot^ 
people, dffi/Isc, nnlional. In the oldest English iheod and theodisc = 
people (cf. Umbrian Latin iuticiis^ from a city). The Teutons, 
were the people^ in contradistinction to the Romans and others, whom! 
they called ITe/s/i, or foreign. 

Tlie nnme“I7zvv;/z7;z was probably given to the Teutons by some 
continenial Keltic tribes. B}'’ some philologists the word German 
is said 10 mean houders, shriekers (from Keltic gairm-a^ to cry but)* 
on account of theif warlike shouts. 


* Ditich is merely another form of the same word. 
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9. The Teutonic dial :r:is may be arranged in three groups or 
subdivisions : — 

(i) The Low German ; {2) the Scandinavian ; {3) the High German. 

The English language is a Low German dialect, and is closely 
allied to the dialects still spoken on the northern shores and lowlands 
of Germany. This relationship is easily accounted for by the emi- 
gration of the Angles, Saxon, and other Low German tribes from 
the lowlands of Germany situate betv/een the Rhine and Baltic 
coasts. 

I, To the Low German division belong the following languages : — 

(1) Gothic, the oldest and most primitive of the Teutonic 

dialects, of which any remains are known, was spoken 
by the Eastern and Western Goths, who occupied 
the province of Dacia, whence they made incursions 
into Asia, Galatia, and Cappadocia. 

The oldest record of this dialect is found in the translation of the 
Bible by Bishop Ulphiias (bom 318. died 3SS}, the greater part of 
which has perished, though we still possess considerable portions of 
the Gospels and St. Paul’s Epistles, some pieces of the Old Testa- 
ment, and a small portion of a Commentary, 

(2) Frisian. {^7) Old Fi^isian as preserved in documents of 

the twelfth and thirteen tli centuries ; (jb) Modem A>7- 
stan. still spoken in Fnesland, along the coasts and 
islands of the North Sea between the Weser and the 
Elbe, and in Plolstein and Sleswick. 

The Filsinn is more closely allied to English than the rest of the 
Low German languages. 

(3^ Dutch, Old Ditich (as seen in documents from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century) ; {b) Modern Dnich, 
spoken in Holland and Belgium. 

(4) Flemish, (a) 0 /d Flemish^ the language of the Court 

of Flanders and Brabant in the sixteenth century; 

(b) Modern FleniisJu 

(5) Old Saxon, or the Saxon of the Continent, spoken be- 

tween the Rhine and Elbe, which had its origin iu the 
districts of Munster, Essen, and Cleves. 

There is a specimen of this dialect in a poetical version of the 
Gospels (of the nintli century), entitled the Heljand {O.E. Heiland) 
the H-ealer or Saviour. 
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The Old Saxon is very closely related to English, and retains 
many Teutonic inflexions that liavc disappeared in other Lotv 
German dialects, 

(6). English* {a) Old English; (//) Modern English; [c) 
Provincial English; {d) Lowland Scotch. 

IT, To the Scandinavian division belong the following tongues; 

•(i) Icelandic; (2) Norwegian; (3) Swedish ; (4) Danish. 

The Icelandic is the purest and oldest of the Scandinavian dialects. 
The Old Icelandic, from the eleventh to the thirteenth century, is 
often called Old Norse, a term that properly applies only to Old 
Norwegian, 

Iceland was colonized by the Northmen, who established a Re- 
public there, and were converted to Christianity A.D. 1000. 

III. To the High German division belongs Modem German, 
the literary dialect of Germany, properly the speech of the south- 
east of Germany, Bavaria, Austria, and some adjacent districts. 

It is divided into three stages — 

[a) Old High German, comprising a number of dialects (the 
Thuringian, Franconian, Swabian, Alsacian, Swiss, 
and Bavarian), spoken in Upper or South Gcmiany 
from the beginning of the eighth to the middle of the 
eleventh century. 

(^) Middle High German, spoken in Upper Germany from 
the beginning of the twelfth to the end of the fifteenth 
century. 

(r) Modem High German, from the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury to the present time, 

Luther ennobled the dialect he used in his beautiful translation of 
the Bible, and made the High German tlie literary language of all 
German-speaking people. The Low German dialects of the Conti- 
nent are yielding to its influence, and, in course of time, will be 
wholly displaced by it. 

10. If we compare English and modem German we find them verj’ 
clearly distinguished from each other by regular phonetic changes : ^ 
thus a d in English corresponds to a ^ in German, as dajtcc and 
ianz; day and tag ; deep and iief; drhtl'- and irink. A / in English 
agrees with nn s ox z in German, as is shown by foot and fuss; 


* See Grimm’s Law, p. 13. 
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and zi7i?z ; io and zzt : iivo and zzuei ; ^vatcr and zvasser. A 
German d is equivaleii’. .o our ih^ as die and the ; debt and thine , 
bad and bath^ (^c. 

Not only English, but all the remaining members of the Low 
tlerman family, as we'l as the Scandinavian dialects, are thus dis- 
tinguished from High German. 

IT. The Scandina,vian dialects differ from the other members ol 
the Teutonic lamily in the following particulars : — 

(1) The definite article follovrs its substantive, and coalesces with 

u. 

In O. Norse //V7/ = ille ; f7r = illa; 7y/ = illud : hence Z/tz/?/ ' the 
cock ; gw/ -in, tlie gift ; fed -it. the foot. 

In Swedisli and Dani^^h en (mas. fern.) and et (neut.) = the. 

Nved. — Konung-tv:, the king. j bord-r/, the table. 

Dan. — Kong-iv:, ,, ,, | hjert-t/, the heart. 

( 2 ) The refiex pronoun sih (O. N.), i*7^(Swed. and Dan.),^ Lat. se^ 
— sd/ coalesces with verb'=^, and forms a refiexive suffix ; as O.N. at 
/7da fall down, and sih = self, produce the reflexive {or middle) 
verb at fallask. 

Sh \s Still further worn clown to st. and when added to the verb 
renders it passive, as O. N. at kalla^ to call ; at hallast, to be 
ca. led. 

i 1 English we have borrowed at least two of these reflexive verbs ; 
namel}’. Ini-sa, from the IceL bn-a, to prepare, make ready, direct 
('P.e's coimse, and ba-sh { = bah-sh) from Icel. baha, to warm, which 
IS identicai v/ith Eng. bahe. 

12 . Comparative Philologw has also proved to us that the 
Teat aic dialects form a subdivision of a great family of related 
iangiiages, to which the term Indo-European has been applied. ’ 

V' hen we recollect that the Indo-European famil)^ comprehends 
n? .rlv all the languages of Europe, and all those Indian dialects that 


^ From the followinj: tnble it will be seen that sf/c is accusative- — 


j 

0. Norse. 

Swcui'^n. 

Danish. 

! Dutch. 

German. 

Latin. 

Noni 

wanting 






Gen 

sin 

wantinc; 

... 

rijns 

sein 

vn 

D It 

ser 

sig 

sig 

zich 

sich 

s:bi 

Acc 

bik 

^^5 

sis 

zich 

sich 

so 
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liave spuing from the old Hindu language (Sanskril)^ the term is hy 
no means an inaj)propriate one. It has been i)ro]io.sed, Iiowcvcr, 
by eminent philologists, that the term Aryan should be used in its 
place. The word Aiyan is a Sanskrit word, meaning 7:oUc, 
It was the name by wliich the old Hindus and i’ersians, who at a 
very early period had attained a liigh degree of culture and civili- 
ralion, used to call themselves in contradistinction to the uncivilized 
races or non-Aryans of India whom lliey conquered. 

Vestiges of the old name arc found in Iran, Armenia, Herat, <S:c. 

There are two great divisions of the Indo-luiioiican family; A. 
Kuro]icau ; B. Asiatic 

A. Eukopean DlVlSiUK. 

L The Teutonic Tranguages, of whicli we have already 
spoken. 

II. The Keltic Languages. 

(cz) Cy 7 ;:r/c C/ass. ~{i) \Vchh ; (a) Coniish (died 
out about tlie middle of sixteenth century) ; 
{3) Bas-J 3 rcton. 

(^) GadheUe Class. — (i) Erse or Irish ; (a) Gaelic, 
spoken in the Highlands of Scotland ; (3) 
jNIanx (the dialect spoken in the Isle of 
Man). 

III. The Italic or Romanic Languages, 

(a) Old Italian dialects, as the Oscan (of Soutli 
Italy), the Umbrian (of N.E, Italy), Sabine. 

(d) *3 he Romance dialects, which liave spuing from 
the Latin, (i) Italian ; (2) French ; (3) Pro- 
vf‘noal ; (4) Spanibli ; (5) Portuguese ; (0) 
Rha^to-Romaiiic (or Ronmanscir)^ spoken in 
Southern SwilzerlancT ] '^(7)"^ Wallachian, 
sjDoken in the northern provinces 01 Xur- 
key (Wallachia and Moldavia). 

The Wallachian is divided by the Danube into two dialects, the 
Northern and the Southern. It owes its origin chief!}' to the Roman 
ooiojues sent into Dacia by Trajan. 

IV. The Hellenic Languages. 

(1) Ancient Greek (comprising the Attic, Ionic, 

Doric, and /Eolic dialects). 

(2) Modern Greek (comprising several dialects). 
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The Alhaniait dialect ‘s a representative of the language spoken 
by the Illyrians, who probably occupied the Creek peninsula before 
the Hellenic tribes. 

All that can be positively stated about it is that it belongs to the 
Indo-European family, and is closely related to Greek. 

The Albanians inhabit part of the ancient Epirus and Illyrium. 
They call themselves Skipetars or mountaineers, and the Turks call 
t hem Arnaiits A rba 7 tit£s ) . 

V. The Sclavonic Languages. 

(a) South-east Sclavonic, 

(1) Old Bulgarian (or Old Church Slavic) of th 

eleventh century. 

(2) Russian; [a) Russian Proper ; ( 5 ) Little Russian 

or Ruthenian. 

(3) Illyric, comprising, (i) Servian; {2) Kroatian ; 

(3) Slovenian (of Carinthia and Styxia). 

{b) Western Branch. 

(4) Polish, 

(5) Bohemian. 

(6) Slovakian. 

(7} Upper and Lower Serbian (Lusatian dialects). 
(8) Polabian (on the Elbe). 

The Lettic Languages. 

(1) Old Prussian (the original language of N.E. 

Prussia), 

(2) Lettish or Livonian (spoken in Kurland and 

Livonia). 

(3) Lithuanian (spoken in Eastern Prussia). 

The Turkish, Htmgarian, Basque, Lappish, Finnish, and 
Esthonian do not belong to the Indo-European family. 

B. Asiatic Division. 

VIL The Indian Languages. 

(i) Sanskrit (dead). 

{2) Prakrit (Indian dialects, preserved in Sanskrit 
dramas). 
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(3) P'T-Ji (tj'c sncrcci lan!^unjjc of Ihc Buddhists) ; 
2 , Cingalese, sj)olccn in tlie Island of 
Ceylon. 

(4) Modem Indian dialects descended from Sanskrit, 

as Hindi, Hindustani, Bengali, M.aliratti. 

(5) Gyjjsy dialect. ('riie Gypsies are of Indian 

origin.) 

.Sanskrit is the oldest and most primitive of the existing Indo- 
European tongues. ^ 

VIII. The Iranian Languages. 

(1) Zend (or Zand), the language of the Zoro- 

Istrians, presen-ed in the ' Zend-.'\ vesta, or 
sacred n-riting.s of the old Persians, parts of 
which .are at least a thousand ye.ars old. 

(2) The^ cuncifonn inscriptions of Darius and 

Xcr.\cs .and their successors (of the Acha- 
mcnid dynasty), the oldest of them being 
about five centuries before Christ. 

(3) Bchlevi or Hur.varesh, the language of the 

Sassanian dynasty (a.d. 226-651). 

(4) ^r.si or Pazend, spoken in a more eastern 

locality than the Pchlcvi, about the time of 
the Mohammedan conquest. 

(5) aIod_ern Persian, which differs but little from the 

i iirsi, arose after the i^Iohammcdan conquest. 
Its first great national work, Shah-Navtefi, 
was written by Firdusi (died 1020). 

The Ai'vicnian, Ossetic (spoken in the Caucasus), Nitrdiih 
(spoken by the mountaineers of the border land between Persia 
Turkey, ana Russia) Afghait (or Pushto), the language oUMhayl 
are all cleany related to Sanskrit and Persian, but 'it h.as not yet 
been decided to which group they severally belong. 


13. All the Indo-European languages are descended from one 
common stock ; that is to say, all the Indo-Euroiiean languages arc 
of an old and primitive tong'ue %vlnch no lonijcr exists 
The people who spoke this tongue must have liveci together as one 
great community more than three thousand years ago. Tradition 
as well as the evidence of language, points to the north-eastern pari 
of the Iranian table-land, near the Hindu-Kush mountains, as the 
original abode of this primitive people.^ 

people, as they called themselves in opposition to tlie darifanan 
r.ust have occupied a region of vhich Bactria may be regarded as the centre! 
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AVemust nol support, that they formed one strongly-constituted 
state, but v/ere prcu'b}>" divided into distinct tribes, united solely by 
the general bond of lace, by similarity of manners, religion, and 
language. 

The language of the primitive Indo-Europeans had its local 
varieties or dialects, ^vhich 'were distinguished by certain euphonic 
differences ; and these differences, after the Indo-European tribes left 
iheir ancient abode and separated, 'would become more marked, and 
other changes vrould take place, so that these dialects would assume 
the aspect of languages at first siglit wholly unconnected. 

B}" the aid of Comparative Philolog}^ we find that it is possible 
to classify and arrange the phonetic dljfcreiices of the various Indo- 
European languages, and to reduce them to certain lules, so that we 
are enabled to determine what sound in one language corresponds to 
that of another^ 

Philological research has found that the primitive tribe whici 
spoke tl'LC mother-tongue of the Indo-European family was not 
nomadic alone, but had settled habitations, even towns and fortified 
places, and addicted itself in part to the rearing of cattle, in part to 
the cullivation of the earth. It possessed our chief domestic animals 
— the horse, the ox, the sheep, the goat, and the swine, besides the 
dtog ; the bear and the wolf 'were foes that ravaged its flocks ; the 
muuse and fly were already its domestic pests. 

The region it inhabited was a varied one, not bordering upon 
the ocean. The season whose name has been most persistent is the 
vrinler. Barley, and perhaps also wheat, vras raised for food, and 
converted into meal. l\Iead was prepared from honey, as a cheering 
and irebnating drnik. The use of certain metals was known; 
v/hetnci iion was one of these admits of question. The art of 
weaving was practised ; wool and hemp, and possibly flax, being the 
materials employed. Of other branches of domestic industry little 
tna' is ^.efimte can be said; but those already mentioned imply a 
variety of others;, as co-oi'dinate or auxiliai^’' to them. The weapons 
of ofteuce and defence were those which are usual among primitive 
peoples — the sword, spear, bow, and sliield. Boats were manufac- 
tured, and moved by oars. Of extended and elaborate political 
organization no traces are discoverable; the people was doubtless a 
cougenes oi petty tribes, under chiefs and leaders rather than kings. 

The primitive Arj^an must have embraced nearly the whole of the region 
b.tuatea between the Hindu-Kush (Celurtagh), the Oxus, and the Caspian Sea; 
and perhap*' extended a good way into Sogdiana, towards the sources of the 
Oxns and the Taxartes. (Pictet.) 

' Rask first discovered, and Grimm afterwards v/orked out, the )'x.v which 
^ovcins the permutation of consonants; hence it is always known 
Law 
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and^vith institutions of a patriarchal cast, among which the reductit)n 
to servitude of prisoners taken in war appears not to have been 
wanting. 

‘‘The structure and relations of the family are more clearly seen ; 
names of its members, even to the second and third degi*ees of con- 
sanguinity and affinity, were already fixed, and were significant of 
affectionate regard and trustful interdependence. That woman was 
looked down upon as a being in capacity and dignity inferior to 
man we find no indication whatever. 

“The art of numeration was learned, at least up to a hundred; 
there is no general Indo-European word for ‘thousand.’ Some of 
the stars were noticed and named. The moon was the chief measurer 
of time. 

“ The religion was polytheistic, a worship of the personified powers 
of nature. Its rites, whatever they were, were practised without 
the aid of a priesthood.” — W hitkey. 

14. Next to the Indo-European the most important family of 
languages is the Sf^Tr^itic, sometimes calle<lJhQ Sjzv-Aradiaji family, 
of which the chief divisions are as loliows : — 

{a) The Noi^thern or Aramaic^ comprehending, (i) the Syiiac 
(ancient and modern) ; (2) the Assy7Han and Baby- 
lo 7 iian. 

(.>) Central ox Caiiaaiiitic^ including, {l) Heh'cw^ Pha^xil 
cian^ Sai?ia 7 ^itan^ and Carihagiiiian or Ptmic. 

(c*) The Sonthe 7 ' 7 i^ OT^Aj:abie/ comprehending, (i) Arabic and 
Maltese ; (2) IIi 77 tya 7 itic (once spoken in the S. W. of 
the peninsula of Arabia), and the A 77 tharic and other 
Abyssinian dialects ; (3) the Ethiotic or Geez (the 
ancient language of Abyssinia). 

It has not yet been shown that the Semitic languages, although in- 
flectional, are historically connected with the Indo-European family. 

It has not been decided whether the IIa 77 ttnc family, containing, 

( i) the ancient Egyptian and Coptic ; (2) Galla ; (3) Berber; (4) Hot- 
tentot, &c., have any historical connection with the Se77iitic. 

1 5. The other languages of the world fall into various gi'oups. 

A- — The Alatyau^or Scythian, comprehending, (i) Hun- 
garian; (2) Turkish; (3) Finnish and Lappish; (4) 
the Samoyed dialects ; (5) hlongolian dialects ; (6) Tm> 
gusian dialects (as Manchu). 
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B. — L T\\^ Dr': vidian or (including Tek^u^ 

Jlfakn^r^ Canaries)* IT. The languages of N.E. 
Asia (i^cluding the dialects of the Corea^ the Ktirilcs^ 
Kamchatka^ &c.). IIL Japa^iesc^ and dialect of Loo- 
CJioo, IV, Malay-Polynesia7i or Oceanic languages 
(comprehending the dialects of Malacca, Java, Sn- 
171 air a, Melanesia, &c, ), V. The Caucasian dialects 
{Georgian, &c.), 

C. — South Afi^iron dialects* 

A, E, and C are agglutinative in their structure, but have no his- 
torical connection with each other, 

D* — I. Chinese* IL The language of Faidher India (the 
Siamese, Bnrmcse^ Annamese, Candodian, &c,). IIL 
Thibetan* 

These are monosyllabic or isolating in structure. 

E. — L Basque* IL The aboriginal languages of South 
An^rica — all polysynthetic in stiaicture. 



CHAPTER 11. 


Grimm’s law. 


1 6 . I. If the same roots or the same words exist in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Keltic, Slavonic, Lithuanian, Gothic,^ and Old High 
German, then, wherever the Sanskrit or Greek has an asf>irate the 
Gothic has the corresponding mute, 

II. If in Sanskrit, Greek, &c., we find a flat mute, then we find 
a corresponding sharp mute in Low German, and a corresponding 
aspirate in High German. 

III. If the six first-named languages show a sharp mute, the 
Gothic shows the corresponding aspirate^ and Old High German the 
corresponding flat mute. 


Table of Comparative Sounds. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Gothic and 
Low Germ. 
Languages. 

Old High 
German. 

Modern 

High 

German. 

bh*(h) 

<!> 

f* (b) 

•b 

p 

p 

dh (dh) 

6 

{* (d, b) 

d ' t 

t 

gli (h) 

X 

lb (f) 

g 1 k 

g 

b 

B 

b 

P 

f 

f 

d 

5 

d 

t 

z 

s,z 

g 

7 

g 

k 

ch 

ch 

P 

TV 

P 


f, V 


t 

T 

t 

til 


H 

k 

K 

c 


HI 

wm 


* Gothic here taken as the best representative of the Low German and Scan- 
dinavian dialects, and Old High German of the other division of the Teutonic 
languages. * Not always regular. 
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Saii'ikrit. Grcclc. T.atin, I (loihlc. j O. II. ('er. j 



haryami* (I love) I grahis -gainis (greedy).. | Gcr. gern (gladly) I yearn. 






co-hors, hortus... gards (house) I karto (Ger. gar- garden, 



^ The initial ^ is rare in Teutonic words. In Sans,» Gr., and Lat. ^ has been developed from other sounds 




Sansk. d ; Gr. 5 ; Lat. d; Golh. t; O. II. Ger. s (Ger. s, 2 ). 



(TTodds) pes (pedis) fotus vuoz (Ger. fuss)., foot. 
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tdgTs I tres ' threis | dri (Ger. drei), ... three. 










antara | ?T€po9 alter aiithar i aiiclar (Ger. an- other (= on- 



(O.E. has). 





kan chan 
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17. No satisfacton* C' panation has yet been given of this peimuta- 
rion of consonants thron ;noiit the Indo-Enropean family of languages, 
“nevertheless we h — e no reason to believe it of a nature essentially 
different from the olacr mutations of sound^ of equally arbitrary 
appearance, though of less complication and less range, which the 
historj" of language cvciywherc exhibits/^ — Whitney. 

The changes of sounds just noticed have arisen from what Max 
Miillcr terms diaicciic p'oxvih. Even in the history of our ovm lan- 
guage we find traces of similar changes, as 7/af, in wine-vat, is the 
old Southern English form for the Northern Jat^ a vessel. 

In the dialects of the South of England, we ma}" still hear dirsh = 
inrush : drash = iJn^ash, 

The aspirate dentrl in has become j in the third person singular 
of verbs, as he icvcih =r he loves. But tl;is was once a dialectical 
peculiarity. 

iS. There arc other changes that must not be confounded with the 
pennutalions coming under Grimm’s Law: the chief are those that 
arise from an endeavour to make the work of speaking easier to the 
sneaker, to put a more facile in the stead of a more difficult sound 
or combination of sounds, and to get rid of what is unnecessary in 
the words we use. 

“All articulate sounds are produced by effort, by expenditure of 
muscular energy, in the lungs, throat, and mouth. Tliis effort, like 
cvenr other which man makes, he has an instinctive disposition to 
seek relief from, to avoid ; we may call it laziness, or we may call it 
economy — it is in fact either the one or the other — according to the 
circumstanecs of each separate case ; it is laziness vriien it gives up 
more than it gains ; economy when it gains more than it abandons/’’ 
— Whitney, 

1 hese wearing dovm processes are often called euphonic - changes, 
I^fax Miiller terms them the results of phonetic decay. 

Thus, as he remarks, nearly all the changes tliat have taken place 
m our own language witliin the last eight centuries come under this 
class of changes. 

(i) Softening of gutturnh at end of words, as silfy from 
godly from god lie = godlike, harlc)f from hcer-lic^ 


^ All letter-change must be based upon phj'slological grounds, 

- The seat of euphony is in the vocal not in the acoustic organs. 

3 bar = O.E. here ’:r barley, cp. 1^1, far; O.E. -///(as in garlick, hem- 

lock) = plant. 
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In laugh, cottgh, &c. the guttural is represented hy a labial aspi- 
rate (cp. O.E. thof though; thruf, thurf — through). A similar 
change is seen in Lat. frio, frico, as compared with Gr. 

Sansk. gharsh, to rub ; Lat. fonnus, warm ; Sarisk. gkar? 7 ta, and 
Gr. 

T^vugh is pronounced in some parts as t 7 'ofh, just as we hear 
children sBying /um for fJmmh, and miffing ior nothing. The Rus- 
sians put f regularly for th, turning Theodore into Feodo 7 '‘ or Fedor 
(cp. Gr. Eng. deer). 

In dough nndffiough (also in d^y, buy, O.E. drige, hugge) the gut- 
tural sound is altogether lost, just as it is in many Sanskrit words, as 
mail for inagh, to become great ; duh for dugh, to milk, &c. (cp. 
a 7 ise 7 'ioT hanso^ = ghanse?^, Gr. xriv), 

G has been softened down to j in ridge, edge, bridge, &c. from O.E. 

In ^^^and mate a t supplies the place of an original h (cp. O.E. bak 
= bat, make = mate, fette = fechche = fetch, scratte = scracJuht 
= scratch), 

(2) Softening of initial gutturals, as child for did, &c. 

(3) Substitu tion of d for ih, as bw^den fi>r burtJmi, murder for 
imirther, ’Sic, 

(4) Loss of letters, as woman for wiffinan (cp. goody for goodwife, 
Jmzzyjox husivife), loi'd iotjildfprd, kmg iox cyning, 7?iole iox mold- 
warp, hranger iox esB^aitgier — ext^^a^teuz (Lat.), &c, (cp, loss 
of 7 t before th in English, words, tooth for to 7 tth, 77i07ith for mzmtk^ 
See). 

^ (5) Insertion of letters, b, d, as sluzjtbei* for slu7)ie7^dan, thumb, 
limb, for thum, lint (cp. numba* from numez'us, and the insertion 
of p after zn in Latin), thuzzda* for thzmer, hmd for hhie (cp. souna 
for soun, from Lat. sonus; and chider, tender, from Lat. cinis, tezzer; 
Gr. yajjL^pSs for yafipSs ; and Goth, hzczzd-s, Eng. hozmd, Lat. cazt-is. 
Gr. uvdp^s for arpey). 

It must be recollected that certain letter-changes are brought about 
under the influence of neighbouring sounds, as English cob-vjeb for 
O.E. cop-web, where the influence of w has changed the p into a 3 ; 
ozrhard = O.E. ort^ard ort^-^ard : so we find in the sixteenth 
century goujeer for good yea 7 \ 

When two consonants come together the first is often assimilated 
to the second, or the second to the first, thus doxf-hs wall become .t, 
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as god-sib has beco^ne^^?^^;^. So gospel^ ginmsel^ foster = god- 
spel^g/'oitnd-scLfodster: chajfare-= chapfare* atp-hoard is pronounced 
citbboard ; Lat. ad'po'o = G.ffcro^ &c. 5 piiclla = ptierella^ &:c. 

When two dentals come together, the first is sometimes changed 
into a sibilant, as moUie = moste = most, and wii-te = whte = wist 
{cp. Lat. hast from O.E. hat-an^ to command; viisstts for viittus 
from rndto ; csiim = edtitm from edd)^ 

Sometimes j* becomes st, as O.E. whiles == whilst, hoise = hoist, 

&€. 

When two consonants come together, the first is made like the 
second or the second similar to the first, ^ as wept = weeped, ke??2bd 
and kempt = kembed ~ combed ; so we have clotpoll and clodpoll 
(cp. Lat. sadptiis = scrib-tiis\ To a similar principle must be ascribed 
the loss of the guttural sound of h or gh before // thus mighl 
(= inihili), night (= nihili) : cp. It, otto for octo. 


woixls tlic erdy c^iribinatiou of mvitc? :ce/Zciz? 4- shiZT^ -f 


CHAPTER HI. 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


19. We must bear in mind, (i) that English is a member of the 
Indo-European family ; (2) that it belongs to the Teutonic group : 
(3) that it is essentidly a Low German dialect ; {4) that it was 
brought into Britain by wandering tribes from the Continent; (5) 
that we cannot use the terms English or England in connection with 
the country before the middle of the fifth centur}% 

20, According to the statements of Bede, the Teutonic invaders 
first came over in a.d. 449, and for about loo years the invasion 
may be said to have been going on. In the course of time the 
original Keltic population were displaced by the invading tribes, 
who became a great nationality, and called themselves yEnglisc or 
English. The land they had won they called -^ngla-land (the land 
of tlae Angles) or England. 

Bede makes the Teutonic invaders to consist of three tribes — 
Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, The Saxons, he tells us, came from 
what was kno\vn in liis time as the district of the Old Saxons, the 
country between the Elbe and the Eider. 

^ The Angles came from the Duchy of Sleswick, and there is still a 
district in the southern part of the duchy, between the Slie and the 
arm of the Baltic, called the Flensborg Fiorde, which bears the 
name Angeln^ 

Bede places the Jutes to the north of the Angles, that is, probably 
the upper part of Sleswick or South Jutland. 

There were no doubt a considerable proportion of Frisians from 
Greater and Lesser Friesland. Bede mentions the Frisians 
(Fresones) among the natives from whom the Angles were de- 
scended. 

The settlements are said to have taken place in the following 
order : — 

I. Jutes, under Hengest and Horsa, who settled in KENX^and 
the IsI^_oT-Wight and a part of Hampshire in a.d. 449 
or 450. 
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II. The first division of the Saxons, under Ella (^lle) and 
Cissa, settled in Sussex, in 477, 

III, The second body of Saxons, under Cerdic and Cynric, in 

^Vessex, in 495, 

IV. The 'third body of Saxons in Essex, in £530. 

V. First division of the Angles, in the kingdom of East 
Anglia {Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, and parts 
of Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire), 

VI. The second division of the Angles, under Ida, in the 
kingdom of Beomicia (situated between the Tweed and 
the Firth of Forth), in 547, 

Two other kingdoms were subsequently established by the Angles 
— Deira (between Tweed and Humber), Mercia^ comprehending 

the Midland counties. 

Teutonic tribes were knoivn in Britain, though they made no 
settlements before the coming of the Angles. In the fourth century 
they made attacks upon the eastern and south-eastern coast of this 
island, from the Wash to the Isle of Wight, which, on that account, 
was called Littits Saxoniatm^^^ or the Saxon shore or Saxon 
frontier^ and an officer known as the Count of the Saxon Shore 
{Comes Littoris Saxonici per Britannias') was appointed for its 
defence. These Teutonic invaders were known to the Romans and 
Celts by the name of Saxons ; and this term was afterwards applied 
by them to the Teutonic settlers of the fifth century, who, however, 
never appear to have called themselves Saxons, but always A£nglisc 
or English. 

21. The language that was brought into the island by the Low- 
German settlers was an inflected speech, like its congener, modem 
German. It was, moreover, an unmixed language, all its words 
being English, without any admixture of foreign elements. 

The Old English borrowed but very few words from the original 
inhabitants. In the oldest English written language, from the ninth 
to the end of the eleventh centur}^, we find scarcely any traces of 
Keltic words. 

In our old writers, from the thirteenth centur}^ downwards, and in 
the modern provincial dialects, we find more frequent traces of words 
of Keltic origin, and a few still exist in modern English. 

22. The English were converted to Christianity about A.D. 596, 
and during tlie four follovdng centuries many Latin words were 

^ Mef-cin — march or frontier. In Southern and West Mercia the people were 
of Saxon origin ; the others came of an Anglian stock. 
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introduced by Roman ecclesiastics, and by English writers ‘who 
translated Latin works into their own language. 

This is called the Latin of tlie Seco?id period. What is usually ' 
designated the Latin of the Fh'si period consists of words that have 
had no influence upon the language itself, but are only to be found 
in names of places, as castra^ a camp, in Don-caster, Chester, &c. 

23. Towards the end of the eighth century the Northmen of 
Scandinavia {i.e. of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden), who were 
then without distinction called Danes, ravaged the eastern coast of 
England, Scotland, the Hebrides, and Ireland. 

In the ninth century they gained a permanent footing in England, 
and subdued the kingdoms of Northumbria, East Anglia, and 
Mercia. 

In the eleventh century Danish sovereigns were established on the 
English throne for nearly thirty years. 

Chronologically the facts are as 'follows : — 

In 787 three ships of Northmen appeared and made an attack 
upon the coast of Dorsetshire. 

In 832 the Danes ravaged Sheppey in Kent, 

In 833 thirty-five ships came to Charmouth in Dorsetshhe, and 
Egbert was defeated by the Danes. 

In 835 the Welsh and Danes were defeated by Egbert at Hen- 
gestesdun. 

In 855 the Danes wintered in Sheppey. 

In 866 they wintered in East Anglia. 

In 868 they got into Mercia as far as Nottingham, and in 870 
they invaded East Anglia. 

In 871 the eastern part of Wessex was invaded by the Danes. 

In 874 the Danes entered Lincolnshire. 

In 876 they made settlements in Northumbria. 

In 878 Alfred concluded a treaty with Guthorm or Gu thrum, 
the Danish chief, and formally ceded to the invaders all Northum- 
berland and East Anglia, most part of Essex, and the north-east 
part of Mercia. 

In 991 the Noiw^egians invaded the east coast of England and plun- 
dered Ipswich ; they were defeated at the battle of Maldon. Before 
1000 the Danes had settled in Cumberland.^ 

In 1013 Svein, King of Denmark, conquered England ; and 
between the years 1013 and 1042 a Danish dynasty ruled over 
England. 


* For an admirable account of the Danish invasions see Dr. Freeman's OlcU 
English Hisiory for Children^ pp. 91 — 239. 
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24. The Danish and English are allied tongues, and consequently 
tliere is an identity of roots, so that it is by no means an easy matter 
to detect the Danish words that have found their way into English, 

In the literature of the tenth and eleventh centuries we find but 
few traces of Danish, and •what little there is occurs in the scanty 
literature of Northern English, and not in the dominant English of the 
South, \Ve know, too, that in the north and east of England the 
Old English inflections were much unsettled by Danish influence, and 
that in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries nearly all the older 
inflections of nouns, adjectives, and verbs had disappeared, while 
in the south of England the old forms were kept up to a much 
later period, and many of them have not yet died out. 

There are numerous traces of Scandinavian words — (i) in the local 
nomenclature of England ; {2) in Old English literature of the north 
of England ; (3) in the north of England provincial dialects. 

In modern English the)’' are not so numerous. It may be suffi- 
cient for the pres"ent to say that there are a few common words of 
undoubted Danish origin, as are^ tillj U 7 iiil^ fro, frow’^x^, ill, hotmd 
(for a place), busk, bask, &c. 

25. The next gi'eat event that affected the English language 
was the Nonnan invasion in 1066, by which French became the 
language of the Court, of the nobility, of the clergy, of literature, 
and of all who wished for or sought advancement in Church or 
State.^ 

An old writer tells us that gentlemen’s children were taught 
French from their cradle ; and in the grammar-schools boys were 
taught to construe their Latin into French. Even upland ish men 
(or rustics) tried to speak French in order to be thought something 
of, so low did the English and their language fall into disrepute. 

In the universiiies Latin or French was ordered to be^ used. 
French was employed in the courts of law, and the proceedings of 
Parliament were I’ecorded in French. 


^ To the Normans we owe most of the terms pertaining to (i) feudalism and 
war, \ 2 } tne church, (3) the law, .and (4) the chase. 

(1) Aid, anns, armour, assault, banner, baron, battle, buckler, captain, 

chivalry, challenge, duke, fealty, fief, gallant, hauberk, homage, 
lance, mail, march, soldier, tallage, truncheon, tournament, vassal, 
&c. .... 

(2) Altar, Bible, baptism, ..eremony, devotion, friar, homily, idolatry, inter- 

dict, piety, penance, prayer, preach, relic, religion, sermon, scandal, 
sacrifice, saint, tonsure. 

{3) Assize, attorney, case, cause, chancellor, court, dower, damages, 
estate, fee, felony, fine, judge, jury, mulct, parliament, plaintiff, 
plea, plead, statute, sue, tax, ward. 

{4) Bay, brace, chase, couple, copse, course, covert, falcon, fores! leash, 
leveret, mews, quarry, reynard, rabbit, tiercet, venisoiL 
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The great mass of tlic people, ho-wever, clung to their mother- 
tongue, and from time to time there arose men who (liought it a 
merilorious work to write in English, for the benefit of the “ unlered 
and lewed,” who knew nothing of French. 

It must be recollected that the Norman invaders did not cany on 
an exterminating war against the natives as the Saxons did against 
the Keltic inhalntants, nor were they superior in numbers to the 
English ; and therefore, as might be expected, there came a time 
when the two races — the conquering and the conquered — coalesced 
and became one people, and the language of the majority prevailed. 
^^^hi]e this was taking place French became familiar to the Englisii 
people, and very many words found their way first in the spoken and 
then in the written language. But after this coalescence of the two 
races Norman-French became of less and less importance, and at 
last ceased to be spoken. 

In 1349 boys ceased to learn their Latin through the medium of 
French, and in 1362 {the 36th year of Edward III.) it was directed 
by Act of Parliament that all pleadings in the law courts should 
henceforth be conducted in English, because, as is stated in the 
preamble to the Act, French was become much unknown in the 
I calm. 

Norman-French had suffered too by being transported to English 
soil, and in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries had become a 
mere provincial dialect, in fact a corniptsortof French which would 
10 longer pass current as the “ French of Paris.” 

These changes were brought about by political circumstances, 
'Uch .as the loss of Nonnandy in King John’s reign, and the French 
\rars of Edward III. (1339), which produced a strong anti-Gallican 
feeling in the minds of both Anglo-Normans and English. 

26. We have seen that Norman-French is sprung from the 
Latin langu.agc brought into Gaul by the Romans. It has, how- 
ever, preserved (i) some few Keltic words borrowed from the old 
Gauls (2) many Teutonic terms introduced by the Franks, who in 
the fifth century conquered the country, and imposed their name 
upon the country and language ; “ (3) a few Scandinavian words 
brought into the language by the Northmen who settled in Nor- 
mandy in the tenth century. 

But the Nonnan-French was essentially a Latin tongue, and it 
added to English another Latin element, which is usually called the 
Latin of the thi)'d period. 

27. From the rcwval of Ie.aming in the beginning of the sixteenth 
centur}' up to the present time we have introduced a large number 

A« z'a.nal, z’arlft, ftc. ® HTtrrshrl, seneschal, spdle, ft-r. 
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of words from Latin. The.se have been called the Latin of th> 
fourth J)e?^iocL 

28 . Greek words have also found their way into the lansrua-re but 
have been borrowed more sparingly than Latin. 

The Latin element, then, comes to us either indirectly or directly. 
ihat introduced by the Norman-French comes indirectly, and has 
in very niany instances undergone great change in spelling, Latin 
words of the fourth period are borrowed direct from the Latin and 
have not suffered much alteration. A few examples will make this 
clear ; — 


i-atiiJ introduced by 
Norman-French. 

Latin borrowed directly 
from the Latin. 

Latin. 

balm 

balsam 

balsamum 

caitiff 

captive 

capti\nis 

coy 

quiet 

quietus 

feat 

fact 

factum 

fashion 

faction 

factio 

frail 

fragile 

fragilis 

lesson 

lection 

lectio 

penance 

penitence 

poenitentia 

sure 

secure 

securus 

trait 

tract 

tract us 


Compare, too, a7icesior and antecessor ; sainpler and exemplar ^ 
benison and benediction; chalice and calyx ; conceit and concepiio 7 t ; 
const 7-aint and const ntciion ; defeat and defect ; forge and fabric ; 
77ialison and jnalediction ; mayor and major ; nou7dshvie7it and 7 iutri- 
vient ; poor and pauper ; orison (prayer) and oraimi ; proctor and 
p7vc2trator ; piu'veyance zaxii p?vvidc7ice ; 7-ay 7 -adius ; 7'espite 2,nd 
respect ; sir Txad senior ; stnface trad superficies^ treason and i7-adiiio7t. 

Loyal and legal ; privy and piivate ; royal and 7'egal ; sti-ait and 
strict, 

Aggiieve and aggravate ; couch and collocate ; constmie and con- 
struct ; esteem and estimate ; paint and depict ; pu 7 'vey and provide ; 
ride and 7 'egnlate, 

A few words from the Greek have suffered similar change, as 
frensy^ blame (cp. blaspheme)^ faiitom (cp. fantasm), sto7y (cp. history), 

29 . Our language has naturalized miscellaneous words from 
various sources besides those already mentioned, 

(1) Hebrezo, — Abbot, amen, cabal, chemb, jubilee, pharisaical, 

Sabbath, sei*aph, Shibboleth. 

( 2 ) Arabic, — Admiral, alchemy, alkali, alcohol, alcove, alembic, 
almanac, amulet, arrack, arsenal, artichoke, assassin, atlas, 
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azure, bazaar, caliph, chemistry, cotton, cipher, dragoman, 
elixir, felucca, gazelle, giraffe, popinjay, slnaib, syrup, sofa, 
sherbet, talisman, tariff, tamarind, zenith, zero. 

Arabia exercised powerful influence upon European culture in the 
Middle Ages. Many words in the above list, as admiral, artichoke, 
assassin, popinjay, &c., have come to us tlirough one of the Romance 
dialects. 

(3) Persian. — Caravan, chess, dervish, emerald, indigo, lac, lilac, 

orange, pasha, sash, shawl, turban, taffety. 

(4) Hindu, — Calico, chintz, dimity, jungle, loot, muslin, nabob, 
pagoda, palanquin, paunch, pundit, rajah, rice, rupee, rum, 
sugar, toddy. 

(5) Malay. — (Run) a-muck, bantam, gamboge, orang outang, 
rattan, sago, verandah; tattoo and taboo (Polynesian) ; ging- 
ham (Java). 

(6) Chinese. — Caddy, nankeen, satin, tea, mandarin, 

(7) Turkish.— C's&sm, chouse, divan, fakir, janissary, odalisk, 
saloop, scimitar. 

(8) American. — Canoe; cocoa, hammock, maize, potato, skunk, 

squaw, tobacco, tomahawk, wigwam, yam. 

(9) Italian. — Balustrade, bandit, braye, bust, canto, carnival, char- 

latan, domino, ditto, dilettante, folio, gazette, grotto, harle- 
quin, motto, portico, scaramouch, stanzay stiletto, stucco, 
studio, tenor, umbrella, vista, volcano, &c. 

(10) Spanish.— Nll isato r, armada, cargo, cigar, desperado, don, 
embargo, flotilla, gala, mqsquito, punctilio, tornado, &c. 

( X I ) Par/u^ese.— Caste, commodore, fetishism, palaver, porcelain, &c. 

(12) French. — Aide-de-camp, accoucheur, accouchement, attache, 
au fait, belle, bivouac, belles-lettres, billet-doux, badinage, 
blas4 bon mot, bouquet, brochure, bonhomie, blonde, 
brusque, busk, coif, coup, debut, debris, dejeuner, depot, 
eclat, elffe, ensemble, ennui, ejiquette, entremets, fa9ade, 
foible, fricassee, go^^, interne, omelet, naive, naivetd, penchant, 
nonchalance, outre, passe, persiflage,"personnel, precis, pres- 
tige, pro^amme, pto^g^ rapport, redaction, rcuaissajice, 
recherche, seance, soiree, trousseau. 

(13) Dutch. — Block, boom, boor, cruise, loiter, ogle, ravel, ruffle, 
scamper, sclrooner, sloop, stiver, yacht, &c. 

(14) German.— Yaxsd^aye, landgravine, loafer, waltz, cobalt, 
nickel, quartz, felspar, zinc. 

li> 
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^ 30. Taking the actual number of words from a good English 
dictionary, the sum toiai will be over 100,000, Words of classical 
origin are calculated to be about twice as numerous as pure English 
words ; hence some writers, who have only considered the consti- 
tuent parts of our vocabulary^ have come to the conclusion that 
Englisli is not only a mixed or composite language, but also a 
Romance language.^ They have, however, overlooked the fact 
that the granwtar is not mixed or borrowed, but is alton-elher 
English. 

We must recollect that in ordinary conversation our vocabulary is 
limited, and that we do not employ more than from three to five 
thousand words, while our best writers make use of about twice 
that number, 

Now it is possible to carry on conversation, and write numerous 
sentences, without employing any borrowed terms ; but if we en- 
deavour to speak or write without making use of the native element 
(grammar or vocabulary), ^ve shall find that such a thing is impos- 
sible. In our talk, in "the works of ourgi'eatest writers, the English 
element greatly preponderates, 

31,^ It will be interesting as well as useful to be able to distinguish 
die English or Low German elements from the Romance terms. 

Pure English are— 

L I. Demonstrative adjectives (a, the, this); pronouns 
(personal, relative, demonstrative, &c,) ; numerals. 

2. All auxiliary and defective verbs. 

3. Prepositions and conjunctions. 

4. Nouns forming their plural by change of vowel. 

5. Verbs forming their past tense by change of vowel. 

6. Adjectives formingtheirdegreesof comparisonin-egulaily. 

IL r. Grammatical inflections, as — 

(fz) Plural suffixes (-s and -en) and ending of possessive 
case, 

{h) Verbal inflections of present and past tenses, of active 
and passive participles. 

(r) Suffixes denoting degrees of comparison. 

III. I. Numerous suffixes — 

(^) Of Nouns, as -hood^ -ship^ -dom, dk (-/), ^mg, 

ding^ -khij -ock. 

(^) Of Adjectives, as dy^ -en, -isJi, -some, -ward, 

(c) Of Verbs, as -en. 

2. Numerous prefixes, as a, al, he, for, ful, on, over, tnir. 
U 7 ider. 

IV. Most monosyllabic words. 
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V. The names of the elements and their changes, of the seasons, 
the heavenly bodies, the divisions of time, the features of natural 
sceneiy, the organs of the body, the modes of bodily actions and 
posture, the commonest animals, the words used in earliest child- 
hood, the ordinary terms of traffic, the constituent words in 
proverbs, the designation of kindred, the simpler emotions of the 
mind, terms of pleasantry, satire, contempt, indignation, invective, 
and anger, arc for the most part unborrowed. ^ 

Of English Origin, 

I. Pleaven, sky, welkin, sun, 
moon, star, thunder, lightnL-g, 
fire, weather, wind, storm, 
blast, cold, frost, heat, warmth, 
cloud, dew, hail, snow, ice, 

.rime, rain, hoarfrost, sleet, 
time, tide, year, month, day, 
night, light, darkness, twi- 
light, dawn, morning, even- 
ing, noon, afternoon, winter, 
spring, summer, harvest, 

II. World, earth, land, hill. Mountain, valley, river, rivulet, 

dale, ground, bottom, height, torrent, cascade, fountain, un- 
water, sea, stream, hood, ebb, dulation. 

burn, well, spring, wave, 
waterfall, island. 

III. Mould, sand, loam, clay. Brass, mercury, names of precious 
stone, gold, silver, lead, cop- stones, 

per, tin, iron, quicksilver. 

IV. Field, heath, wood, thicket, Forest, poplar, pine, fruit, 

grove, tree, alder, ash, beech, cherry, apricot, juice, grape, 

birch, elm, fir, oak, lime, wil- grain, onion, carrot, cabbage, 

low, yew, apple, pear, plum, pea, flower, pansy, violet, 
beriy, crop, corn, wheat, rye, lily, tulip, tmnk, branch, &c. 
oats, barley, acorn, sloe, bram- 
ble, nut, flax, grass, weed, 

leek, wort, moss, reed, ivy, 
clover, flax, bean, daisy, fox- '■ 
glove, honeysuckle, bloom, 

blossom, root, stem, stalk, leaf, twig, sprig, spray, rod, bow, 
sprout, rind, bark, haulm, hay, straw, ear, cluster, seed, chaff, 

* Rogers in Edmhurgh Revuw, April 1859. 

D 2 


Of Ro7nance Oi'igin. 
Firmament, meteor, planet, 
comet, air, atmosphere, sea- 
son, autumn, hour, minute. 
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Of English Origin. 

V, Hare, roe, hart, deer, fox, 
wolf, boar, marten, cat, rat, 
mouse, dog, hound, bitch, ape, 
ass, horse, mare, nag, cow, 
ox, bull, calf, neat, sheep, 
buck, ram, swine, sow, far- 
row, goat, mole. 

VI, Bird, fowl, hawk, raven, 
rook, crow, stork, bittern, 
crane, glede, swan, owl, lap- 
wing, starling, lark, nightin- 
gale, throstle, swallow, dove, 
finch, sparrow, snipe, wren, 
goose, duck, hen, gander, 
drake. 

VII, Fish, whale, shark, eel, 
hening, lobster, otter, cockle. 

VIII, Worm, adder, snake, bee, 
wasp, fly, midge, hornet, gnat, 
drone, humble-bee, iDeetle, 
chafer, spider, grasshopper, 
louse, flea, moth, butterfly, 
ant, maggot, frog, toad, tad- 
pole, 

IX, Man, woman, body, flesh, 
bone, soul, ghost, mind, blood, 
gore, sweat, limb, head, brain, 
skull, eye, brow, ear, mouth, 
lip, nose, chin, cheek, fore- 
head, tongue, tooth, neck, 
throat, shoulder, arm, elbow, 
hand, foot, fist, finger, toe, 
thumb, nail, wrist, ankle, 
hough, sole, shank, shin, leg, 
knee, hip, thigh, side, nb, 
back, womb, belly, navel, 
breast, bosom, barin, lap, 
liver, maw, sinew, skin, fell, 
hair, lock, beard, whiskers. 


Of Romance Origin. 
Animal, beast, squirrel, lion, 
tiger, mule, elephant, &c. 


Eagle, falcon, heron, ostrich, 
vulture, mavis, cock, pigeon. 


Salmon, sturgeon, lamprey, 
trout. 

Serpent, lizard, alligator. 


Corpse, spirit, perspiration, 
countenance, stature, figure, 
palate, stomach, moustache, 
palm, vein, artery, intestines, 
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OJ' English 07 'igin. 

X. Horn, neb, snout, beak, tail, 
mane, udder, claw, hoof, 
comb, fleece, wool, feathei*, 
bristle, down, wing, muscle. 

XI. House, yard, hall, church, 
room, wall, wainscot, beam, 
gable, floor, roof, staple, door, 
gate, stair, tlireshold, window, 
shelf, hearth, fireside, stove, 
oven, stool, bench, bed, stall, 
bin, crib, loft, kitchen, tub, 
can, mug, loom, cup, vat, 

^ ewer, kettle, trough, ton, dish, 
board, spoon, knife, cloth, 
knocker, bell, handle, watch, 
clock, looking-glass, hardware, 
tile. 

XIL Plough, share, furrow, rake, 
haiTow, sickle, scythe, sheaf, 
barn, flail, waggon, wain, cart, 
wheel, spoke, nave, yoke. 

XIII. AVeeds, cloth, shirt, skirt, 
smock, sack, sleeve, coat, belt, 
girdle, band, clasp, hose, 
breeches, drawers, shoe, glove, 
hood, hat, stockings, ring, pin, 
needle, weapon, sword, hilt, 
blade, sheath, axe, spear, dart, 
shaft, arrow, bow, shield, helm, 
saddle, bridle, stirrup, halter, 

XIV. Meat, food, fodder, meal, 
dough, bread, loaf, cniinb, cake, 
milk, honey, tallow, flesh, 
ham, drink, wine, beer, ale, 
brandy. 

XV. Ship, keel, boat, wherry, 
hulk, fleet, float, raft, stern, 
stem, boari deck, helm, rud* 
der, oar, sail, masL 


Of Romance Origin. 


Palace, temple, chapel, tabernacle, 
tent, chamber, cabinet, parlour, 
closet, chimney, ceiling, front, 
battlement, pinnacle, tower, 
lattice, table, chair, stable, 
garret, cellar, furniture, uten- 
sils, goblet, chalice, cauldron, 
fork, nap (-kin), plate, carpet, 
tapestry, mirror, curtain, cut- 
lery. 


Coulter. 


Garment, lace, buckle, pocket, 
trousers, dress, robe, costume, 
pall, boot, cap, bonnet, veil, 
button, target, gauntlet, mail, 
harness, arms. 


A^ictualSj provender, flour, larc 
grease, butter, cheese, heel 
veal, pork, mutton, roast, 
boiled, broiled, fry, bacon, 
toast, sausage, pie, soup, spirits. 

Vessel, galley, prow. 
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Of English Orighu 

XVI. Father, mother, sister, 
brother, son, daughter, Jiusbancl, 
^vife, bride, godfather, step- 
mother, 

XVII. Trade, business, chapman, 
bookseller, fishmonger, &c. ; 
pedlar, hosier, shoemaker, &c, ; 
outfitter, u’eaver;baker, cooper, 
Cartwright, fiddler, thatcher, 
seamstress, smith, goldsmith, 
blaclvsmith, fuller, tanner, sailor, 
miller, cook, skinner, glover, 
fisherman, saw^ er, groom, 
workman, player, wright. 

XVIII. King, queen, earl, lord, 
lady, knight, alderman, sheriff, 
beadle, stewara. 


XIX. Kingdom, shire, folk, hun- 
dred, riding, wardmote, hust- 
ings. 


XX. White, yellow, red, black, 
blue, brov/n, grey, green. 

XXL Fiddle, harp, drum. 


Of Romance Oi’igin. 

Family, grand (-father), uncle, 
aunt, ancestor, spouse, con- 
sort, parent, tutor, pupil, 
cousin, relation, papa, mamma, 
niece, nephew, spouse. 

Ti'affick, commerce, industry, 
mechanic, merchant, prin- 
cipal, partner, clerk, appren- 
tice, potter, draper, actor, 
laundress, chandler, mariner, 
barber, vintner, mason, cutler, 
poulterer, painter, plumber, 
plasterer, carpenter, mercer, 
hostler, banker, servant, jour- 
ney(man), labourer. 

Title, dignity, duke, marquis, 
viscount, baron, baronet, 
count, squire, master (mister), 
chancellor, secretary, treasurer, 
councillor, chamberlain, peer, 
ambassador, captain, maj or, 
colonel, lieutenant, general, 
ensign, cornet, sergeant, ( if 
ficer, herald, mayor, baili if, 
engineer, professor, &c. 

Court, state, administration, cop.- 
stitution, people, suite, treaty, 
union, cabinet, minister, suc- 
cessor, heir, sovereign, re- 
nunciation, abdication, do- 
minion, reign, governmen I, 
council, royal, loyal, empero.:, 
audience, state, parliament, 
commons, chambers, signor, 
party, deputy, member, peace, 
war, inliabitant, subject, navy, 
army, treasurer. 

Colour, purple, scarlet, venni- 
lion, violet, orange, sable, iS:c. 

Lyre, bass, flute, lute, organ, 
pipe, violin, &c. 
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XX IL All words relating to art, except singing and drawings 
ire of Romance origin. 

XXIII. Familiar actions, feelings, qualities, are for the most 
part xinborrowed. 

Of English Orighu Of Romance Origin. 

Talk, answer, behave, bluster, Converse, respond, reply, impel, 
g?.ther, grasp, grapple, hear, prevent, direct, ascend, tra- 
hark, listen, hinder, walk, verse, &c. 
limp, run, leap, &c. &:c. 

XXIV. The names of special action, qualities, &:c, , are mostly pin e 
English ; general terms are Latin, as — 

Warmth, fluny, mildness, heat. Impression, sensation, emotion, 
VTath, &c. disposition, temper, passion, 

Even, smooth, crooked, high. Equal, level, curved, prominent, 
brittle, narrow, &c. fragile, &c, 

32. The Romance element has provided us with a large numbei 
of S}mon}Tnous terms by which our language is greatly enriched, as — 


benediction and 

blessing 

commence ,, 

begin 

branch ,, 

bough 

flour , , 

meal 

member ,, 

limb 

gain 

win 

desire ,, 

vdsh 

purchase ,, 

buy 

gentle „ 

mild 

terror ,, 

dread 

sentiment ,, 

feeling 

labour ,, 

work 

flower , , 

bloom 

amiable ,, 

friendly 

cordial , , 

hearty 


33. Sometimes we find English and Romance elements com* 
pounded. These are termed Hybrids. 

I. Pure English words with Ro 77 iance suffixes : — 

Ance. HiadT-a 7 tcey further-a;?r<?, forbear-^z;//r^. 

Age. Bond-^£^, cart-^^.?, pound-^z^^, Biow-agCj iorm-age. 

Ment, ForhodQ-meptf, endear-;;/^;//, atone-:;: ent, wonder-;;/^! ft 
Ry. Midwife-;^, knave-;;;', &c. 

Ity. Odd-;Vy. 
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* j Stream-AYj sinick-^A 

Ess. Godd-OT, shcpherd-m, liuntr-m, songstr-m. 

Able. laugli-adle, read-ad/e, uninistake-<z^/^. 

Ous. Buraen-i7;/j', raven-c>^/j‘, wondr-^?^^. 

Ative. Talk-(7e'/c/^. 

II. Rojnaitce words with English endings : — 

Ness. Iinmense-;^mj factious-;/^, savage-;/<f^j, with numerous 
others formed from adjectives in /td, as merci-ftil' 
7zess^ use-ful-;^^?^^, &c. 

Dom. Thikezdo/n, martyr-^/i?;;?. 

Hood. Fdise-hood. 

Rick. Bishop-nV/5. 

Ship. Apprentice-j*//2)5j 
Kin. Nap-/^w. 

Less. Use-Z^jj*, grace-/m, harm-ZOT, and many others. 

Full. Use^/Zj gratey9/Z, bountiy5/Z, merci-//<:Z, and numerous 
others. 

Some. Quarrel- cumber-i’^?;;;^, venture-jd^WiT, 

Ish. Sott-Zr>^, {ooldsh, fever-ish, brut-Zj/^, slav-ZrZz. 

Ly. Round-/^, rude-^, savage-Zj', and innumerable otheis. 

III. English words with Roznaztce prefixes : — 

En, Em. A'^^-dear, <?;^-thralj ^;;/-boIden. 

Dis. i3/x-belief, ^A-burden. 

Re. 'kindly ^-^-light, r^f-take, r^-seat. 

IV. Roznazice words with English pz^efixes : — 

Be. ^^-siege, ^^f-cause, Z^-powder. 

Under. value, zmder-Tuci^ ?^;/tZrr-price. 

Un. Z7;^-stable, ?^;;-fortunate, and very many others. 

Over. Over-i\xn\y ovez^-vp’^ne, <7z/^r-rate, ovez'-cwxio\is^ 

For, i^r-pass, y^r-prise, yZ7;'-fend. 

After. A/tez^-piecej ^^/^;'-pains. 

Out. 0//Z-prize, ^^r/-faced. 

U p* C^-tram. 




CHAPTER IV. 


OLD ENGLISH DIALECTS. 


34. Before the Norman Conquest we find evidence of two dialects, 
a Southern and a Northern. 

The Southern was the literary language, and had an extensive 
literature ; in it are written the best of our oldest English works. 
The grammar of this dialect is exceedingly uniform, and the voca- 
bulary contains no admixture of Danish terms. 

The Northern dialect possesses a veiy scanty literature. An 
examination of existing specimens shows us, (i) that this dialect had 
grammatical inflections and words unknown to the Southern dialect ; 
(2) that the number of Danish terms are very few. 

Some writers think that these differences are due to the original 
Teutonic tribes that colonized the north and north-east of England. 
As these tribes are designated by old writers Angles, in contra- 
distinction to the Jutes and Saxons, this dialect is called Anglian. 

The chief points of grammatical difference betv/een the Nortlierii 
and Southern dialects are : — 

(1) The loss of n in the infinitive ending of verbs, as, 

N. ctioeiJia = S. cwet/ian, to say, 

N. drinc-a — S. drinc-an^ to drink, 

(2) The first person singular indicative ends in tt or 0 insteaa 01 
f, as, 

N. Ic gelreow-u~^, getreow-e^ I believe, Ircvr. 

N, Jc drinc-o = S. drinc-e^ I drink. 

(3) The second person singular present indicative often ends in 

-s rather than -j/, and we find it in the second person 
singular perfect indicative of weak verbs — 

N. Sti ge plantad-es = ge plantod-esty thou hast planted. 

{4) The third person sing, frequently ends in s instead of Uu 
N. he grojyrces = S. gewyreath^ he Mwks. 

N. he 07 isa:ces = S. oiiscecadhy he denies. 
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(5) The third plural present indicative and the second person 

plural imperative often have -s instead of 

N. Ilia c::foas = S. hi ojifoath^ they receive, 

(6) The occasional omission of ge before the passive participle, 

N, ho'ed = S. geherod^ praised. 

N. bledsed = S. geblefsod^ blessed, 

(7) Occasional use of active participle in instead of -end^ 

N. drmcaiidc = S. drincendc^ drinking. 

(8) The use of are 7 i for syitdoii or syiid = a 7 -e (in all persons o( 

the plural). 

In nouns we find much irregularity as compared with the Southern 
dialect. 

(9) Plurals end in u, 0, or e, instead of -ajiA 

N. heorta = S. heortan^ hearts. 

N, witeg-u = S. witegaii^ prophets, 

N. ego = S, eagan^ eyes. 

N. 7 io 7 ne = S. 7 ia 7 )ia 7 t^ names. 

(10) is sometimes found instead of -r as the genitive suffix of 
feminine nouns. 

(11) the and ihio are sometimes found for se (masc.) and seo (fern.) 

= the. 

(12) The plural article ilia sometimes occurs for the demonstrative 

pronoun hi = they. 

We see that 10, ii, 12, are really changes towards modern 
English. 

35, After the Norman Conquest dialects become much more 
marked, and in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries we are able 
to distinguish three great varieties of English. 

(1) The Northern dialect, which was s})oken in Northumberland, 

Durham, and Yorkshire, and in the Lowlands of Scot- 
land. 

(2) The Midland dialect spoken in the whole of the Midland 

shires, in the East Anglian counties, and in the counties 
to the west of the Pennine chain ; that is, in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, Lancashire, Shropshire. 


^ In the Southern dialect words belonging to this declension had n in the 
oblique cases of the singular, but tliis is dropped in the Northern dialect. 
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(3) The ^,utlicrn dialect, spoken in all the counties south of tlie 

Thames ; in Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, and in parts 
of Herefordshire and Worcestershire. 

It is not difficult to distinguish these dialects from one another on 
account of their grammatical differences. 

l^he most convenient test is the inflection of the verb in the present 
plural indicative. 

(4) The Southern dialect employs -cih^ the Midland -^;z, as the in- 

flection for dll forms of the plural present indicative. 

The Northern dialect uses neither of these forms, but substitutes 
for -eth or 

The Northern dialect has its imperative plural in ~es ; the 
Southern and Midland dialects, in -eth. 


Examples. 


Plural Pres. Up-stegh^'j (up-go) hilles and feldes down-gx 
(down-go). “ 

Thir (these) kinges rid^j forth thair rade (road).^ 

And gret fisch«rj* tttes the smale (small).^ 

The mar thou 'drink^^j of the se 
The mare and mar(e) thresto ye,^ 

Now we wyn and now we tyn (lose).® 

/;;//, Oppeiu’j* (open) your yates (gates) wide.^ 

Gaij (go) he said, and spirx (inquire) welle geiti 
(earnestly). 

Cumj (come) again and teb (tell) me.® 

Plural Pres. We habbe//^ (have) the mays try.® 

Childern lenet/i Freynsch and construe/// and lurne//i 
an (in) Englysch.-^® 

Imf. Luste/// (listeneth) . . . late/// (let) me speke,^^ 
Adrawe/// ^ome (your) suerdes (swords). 

Plural Pres. Loverd we ar-r// (are) bothe thine. 

Loverd we shok// the wel fede.^^ 

And thei that falleu on the erthe, dyeu anon.^® 

I/up. 'Doth awei Soure Satus (gates) and be//z rerid out See 
everlastende S^tis. 





36. The Midland dialect, being widely diffused, had various local 
forms. The most marked of these are: (i) the Eastern Midland, 
spoken in Lincolnshire, NorfoU:, and Suffolk ^ (2) the West Midland, 
spoken in Cumberland, Westmoreland, Lancashire, Cheshire, Shrop- 
shire. 

The East Midland conjugated its verb in the present singulai 
indicative like the Southern dialect — 


1st pers, hop-^ I hope. 

2nd „ hope-si thou hopest, 

3rd hop^ef/j he hopes, 

the West Midland, like the Northern, conjugated its verb as 
fouows 5 — 

1st pers. hope.^ 

2nd „ hop-^j*. 

3rd „ hop-es. 


37. There are many other points in which these dialects differed 
from one another. 

(i.) The Southern \vas fond, as it still is, of using 7/ where the 
other dialects had f as vo ^ /a — foe ; vh7ge}' = finger. 
In the old Kentish of the fourteenth century we find 
z for s: as zmge ~ to sing ; zede = said, 

rii 1 It preferred the palatal ch to the guttural k in many woids,^ 
as — 

riche = Northern rike = kingdom. 

zech = sek = sack, 

croicche = ,, c^-oke = cross. 

(iii. ) It often had o and 7/ where the Northern dialect had d and 4 
as — 

htil = Northern = hiL 

put = „ = pit 

b67t = „ = b&n = bone, 

I6f = „ Idf ^ loaf. 

677 (oon) = dn == one. 

In its grammar the Southern was still more distinctly marked. 

{a) It preserved a large number of nouns with plurals in 7;, as 
sU7‘7^en = stars, eyi^eit = eggs, kit7i = kine, &c. The 
Northern dialect had only about four of these plurals, 
namely, ^^//^;/(=eyes), hose7t, oxe7tj and j*r//^£>; 7 (=shoes). 


^ The Northern dialect has s occasionally in the first person.^ 

2 This softening serves to explain many of the double forms in modem English, 
as dtfch and dtke^ ^ouch and poke^ church and kirh^ 7took and 7u>tch^ bake and 
batch* &C. 
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(^) It kept up the genitive of feminine nouns in while the 
Northern dialect employed only the masculine suffix 
as in modern English. 

{c) Genitive plurals in -ene 2 are very common, but do not 
occur at all in the Northern dialect, 

(d) Adjectives and demonstrative pronouns retained many of 
the Older inflections, and the definite article was in- 
flected. Many pronominal forms were employed in 
the South that never existed in the North, as ha (^z) 
= he ; is = them ; is = her. 

(^) Where the older language had infinitives ending in -ait and 
daily the Southern dialect had -en or -e and -ie,^ The 
Northern dialect had scarcely a trace of this inflection. 

(/) Active participles ended in dnde {ynde) ; in the North in 
•ande {and),^ 

(g) Passive participles retained the old prefix (softened 

down to i or y ^) ; in the North it was never used. 

(h) It had many verbal inflections that were unknown to the 

Northern dialect, as -st (present and past tenses), -en 
(plural past indicative), (second person plural past 
indicative of strong verbs). 

(1) The Northern dialect had many plural ffirms of nouns 

that were wholly unknowm to the Southern dialect, as 
— Brether = brethren, childer = children, ky — cows 
(kine), hend = hands. 

(2) That was used as a demonstrative as at present, without 

reference to gender. In the Southern dialect that was 
often the neuter of the definite article. 

(3) Same (as the samcy this same) Was used instead of the 

Southern thilkey modern thucky thicky or thucky, 

(4) ThiTy ther (the plural of the Scandinavian article), the 

these, was often used, 

(5) The pronominal forms were very different. Thus instead 

of the Southern heo [hiy hii) = she, this dialect used 
scOy schOy the older form of our she. It rejected the 
old plural pronouns of the third person, and substi- 


* Soule fode — soul's food ; seitne nede = sin's need. 

2 apostlcne fet^ apostles* feet ; Gyujeite = Jews' will. 

? Lovie (= bijiafi)y to love hatie (= hatian) to hate ; ielletty telle — to tell. 

4 singindey N. svigand = singing. 

5 y-broke — yWoken = broken ; ilare = ifareii = gone. 
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tilted the plural article; as ihai^ tJiair^ tJohn [tharu)^ 
instead of hi {jico^ Jiii\ hcore (av;v), heom [luni) ; 
yJiou 7 ‘es^ ihcl's, quite common then as noiv, were un- 
known ii: tlie South, 

6. At = to was used as a sign of the infinitive mood ; sal and 

STild = schal and scJndd. 

7. The Northern dialect had numerous Scandinavian forms, 

as**— 


Jiethcu^ hence 
thclheft, thence 

= Southern h suite 


iheune 

udicthen^ whence 

r> 

tuhennes 

SltVl 

” >> 

as 

fra 

JJ 

fravi = from 

til 

j» 

to 

hy 


tun = town 

jnhuie 

>> 

Icsse — less 



X/v/o = plough 

iiefc [nczfc) 

J> 

fust = fist 

sicyjie 

““ 

sisrre = star 

b’ss 


here = barley 

loxu 

J9 

ky = flame 

zuen-e 

' TJ 

zvyrsc = V’orse 

slik 

” 9} 

sxcich = such 

gar 

' 99 

do. 

&c. 

&c. 

&'C. 


3S. The East iNIidlancl dialect had one peculiarity chat has noc 
been found in the other dialects, namely, the coalescence of pronouns 
with verbs, and even with pronouns, as — 

caldcs = calde + cs ^ called them 
‘ledes = dcde + = put them 

lies = he + = he -P them 

+ il = she -f it 

mes = me es = one (Fr, on) + them. 

The West Midland dialect had its peculiarities, as ho = she i hit 
= Its ; shyn = shuln (plural). 

39. We must bear in mind mat Ihe Midland dialect was the speech 
that was most widely spread, and, as we might expect, would be the 
one that would gradually take the lead in becoming the standard 
language. There were, as we have seen, many varieties of the 
Midland dialect, but by far the most important of these was the 
East I\Iidland. As early as the beginning of the thirteenth 
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century it began to be cultivated as a literary dialect, and had then 
thrown off most of the older inflections, so as to become, in respect 
of inflectional forms and syntactical structure, as simple as our own. 

In this dialect Wicliffe, Gower, and Chaucer wrote, as well as the 
older and well-known authors, Orm and Robert of Brunne. It was, 
however, Cliaucer’s influence that raised this dialect to the position 
of the standard language. In Chaucer's time this dialect was the 
language of the metropolis, and had probably found its way south 
of the Thames into Kent and Sun*ey. 

At a later period the Southern dialect had so far retreated before 
it as to become Westa-n rather than Soiitham ; in fact, the latter 
designation was applied to the language which had Income tlu 
standard one. 

George Puttenham, uniting in 1580, speaks of three dialects — the 
Northern, Western, and Southern. The Northern was that spoken 
north of the Trent; the Southern was that south of the Trent, 
which was also the language of the court, of the metropolis, and of 
the surrounding shires; the Western, as now, was confined to tlie 
counties of Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, Wiltshire, &c.t 


Our maker (poet) therefore at these da3-es shall not follow Piers Plowman, nor 
Gower, nor Lydgate, nor yet Chaucer, for their language is now out of use with 
us ; neither shall he take the termes of Northejn-men, such as they use in dayly 
talke, whether they be noble men, or gentlem^, or of their best clarkes, all is a 
matter ; nor in effect py speacli used beyond the river of Trent, though no man 
can deny but that theirs is the purer English Saxon at this daj’’, yet it is not so 
courtly nor so current as our Southenie English is, no more is the far Wester. le 
maffs speach : ye shall therefore take the usual speach of the Court, and that of 
London and the shires lying about London within lx myles, and not much above. 
I say not th^ but that in every shyre of England there be gentlemen and others 
t.*at speake but specially VTite as good Southerne as we of hliddlesex or Surrey 
do, but not the common people of every shire, to whom the gentlemen and al.io 
thpr learned clarkes do for the most part condescend, but herein we are already 
ruled by Ih English dictionaries and other bookes written by learned men.” 



CHAPTER V. 

PERIODS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

40. All living languages, in being handed down from one genera- 
tion to another, undergo changes and modifications. These go on so 
gradually as to be almost imperceptible, and it is only by looking 
iiack to past periods that we become sensible that the language has 
changed. A language that possesses a literature is enabled to register 
the changes that are taking place. Now the English language 
possesses a most copious literature, which goes as far back as 
the end of the eighth centur)% so that it is possible to mark out vrith 
some distinctness different periods in the growth or history' of our 
language. 

L The English of the Frrst Period- 
(a.d. 450—1100.) 

(^7) The grammar of this period is synthetic or inflectional, while 
that of modem English is analytical- ^ 

[b) The vocabulaiy contains no foreign elements. 

(r) The chief grammatical differences between the oldest English 
ond the English of the present day are these : — 

(1) Grainviatical Gender- — As in Latin and Greek, gender is 

marked by the termination of the nominative, and also 
by other case endings. Substantives and adjectives have 
three genders — masculine, feminine, and neuter, 

(2) Declensions of Substantives- — There were various declen- 

sions, and at least five cases (nominative, accusative, 
genitive, dative, and ablative or instmmentaU. dis-‘ 
tinguished by various endings. 

(3) The Definite Article was inflected, and was also used Doth 

ar^ a demonstrative and a relative pronoum 

(4) Fi onouns had a dual number. 


^ Cp. O.E. dr if lean with to drink/’ 
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\(5) The infinitive of Verbs ended in -r?;/, the dative infinitive 

in ^anuc {•cuuc). 

(6) Only tlie dative infinitive was preceded by tlic preposition 

( 0 . 

(7) The present participle ended in -cude. 

(8) The passive participle was preceded by the prefix 

(9) Active and passive participles were declined like adjcctivcr, 

(10) In the present tense plural indicative llic endings were, 

(I) -alli ; (2) -(7///; (3) -atJu 

(11) In tlic present pi. subjunctive they were -<7;/, 

(12) In the preterite tense plural indicative the endings were 

•on (soinelimcs 

(13) The second ]icrson singular in the preterite tense of wcah 

verbs ended in -j/, as Infodc^st = thou loved-est; tlic 

corresponding suffix of strong verbs was -r, as — 
fTAr, thou atost or didst cal. 
slcp-c^ thou slcpt-csl. 

(14) The future tense was supplied by the present, and shall 

and w// were not usually tense nuxiliniies. 

(15) Prepositions governed various cases. 

II. The English of (he Second Parted. 

(A.n. 1100 to about 1250.) 

41. Before the Norman Conquest the English language sliowcd a', 
tendency to substitute an analytical for a synthetical structure, and , 
probably, had there been no Norman invasion, English would have * 
arrived at the same simplification of its grammar as nearly every 
other nation of the Low German slock lias done. Tlie Danish 
invasion had already in some parts of the country produced this 
result ; but the Norman invasion caused these changes, more or less 
inherent in all languages, to take place more rapidly and more 
generally. 

The first change which took place aficctcd the or/hogjvphy; and 
this is to be traced in documents written about the beginning* of the 
twelfth century, and constitutes the only important modification of 
the older language. 

This change consisted in a gcncml weakening of the terminations . 
of words. 

i. The older vowel endings, 77, 0, were reduced to e. 

^ -ett is an tarlicr form of tins suflix. 

E 
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This change affected the oblique cases of nouns and adjectives as 
well as the nominative, so that the termination 


ail 

became 

cni 

ra, 1^1 

became 

re. 

as 


cs. 

ena 


eiie. 

ath 

3 ) 

elk. 

on 

33 

en. 

nm 

33 


ody ode 

33 

ed^ ede. 


ii, C or k is often softened to ch^ and g to y or w. 

To make these changes clearer, we give — 

(l) A portion of -dilfric’s homily, De Iniiio CreaturcE^^^ in the 
English of the first period ; (2) the same in the English of 
the beginning of the twelfth century ; and (3 and 4) the 
same a few years later. 2 

1. An anginn is ealr^ hing^, is God ^Iraightig. 

2. An anginn is ealr^ thingen, j^^et is God Almightig. 

3. An angin is alr^ cing^e, ]>^t is God alinihti^- 

4. =t> ❖ * ^ ^ * 

5. One beginning is ther^' of all things, that is God Almighty. 

1. He is ordfrum^ and ende : he is ordfruma for^i J^e he 

wres mfre. 

2. He is ordfrum<j and rende : he is ordfnimc' for han be 

he wees eefre. 

3. He is ordfrumrz and ende : he is ordfmm^r for ]>i Ge he wees 

£efre. 

4. [He is] hordfruma and rende : he is ord for he wes efre. 

5. He is beginning and end : he is beginning, for-that that 

he was ever, 

1. He is ende but^n celcere geendunge^ for San be he biS 

sefre unge-endod. 

2. He is sendee abutm relcere gesendunge, for jyan \>e he 

byG eefre unge-rendod. 

3. He is ende buton xlcre endunge, for j>an 3 e he bicJ sefre 

un5e-endod. 

4. He is eende buton selcere 5iendun5e 

5. He is end without any ending, for-that that he is ever 

unended, 

1, He is ealra cyning^ cyning, and ealra hlafordfl hlaford. 

2. He is ealra Idngt-v/^ kinge, and ealra hlafordd’ hlaford. 


1 u sometimes disappears. 

2 Examples 3 and 4 were probably written in different parts of England before 
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3* He is all re kyngr kyng, and alrc lafordrr laford. 

4. Heo is aha kingtv/e king, and alra lilafordcn h laford. 

5. He is of all kings King, and of all lords Lord. 

1. Tie hylt mid his mihtc hcofan^s and cor^*r7n and callc. 

2. lie heal I mid his milUc licofona'^ and conVan and eallc. 

3. He halt mid his mihle hcofcnrrs and coroan and allc. 

4. He lialt mid his mililc hefenr and conV and allc. 

5. He holdeth \vilh his might heavens and earth and all. 

1. Gcsceaflr? bn tan gc': wince. 

2. Gcsccaftt’ [hulcn] geswynce. 

3. isceafte bulon swinkc. 

^ ocsccaftc huton oc-swince, 

5. Creatures without swink (l(/Il). 

The next example is given, (i) in the oldest Luglish ; (2) in 
that of lioo; (3) in that of al^out I150. 

1. Twelf unhcawa.r synda;; nn woriildc to hcarmc 

2. Twelf un^'cawf’.r syiuhv/ on wiiride to hcarmc 

3. Twelf unj’cawc’^ /uvJ on wcoildc to hcn]ic/; 

4. Twelve vices arc there in this woild for hann 

1, Ealh/;;; mann;/w gif hi moio;: ricsia;; and //; nlcc^af 

2, Ealkv/ mamnv/ gyf Inv motrv/ rixig^v; and alccgrJ 

3, Alii: momit:;: oh' hi moltv; rixia;/ and hi allcgg/d' 

4, To all men, if tiicy might hold sway, and they pul down 

1, Rihtwisnysse and J)one ^rlcaO:;/ amyriv/cT and manrj',v/z 

gebringatf 

2, Rihlwisnyssc and hone ^vlcafc: amcrrtd* and mancynn 

gebringtt)' 

3, Rihtwisivjj-t'and }\vic ilca^atr amcrraLTand monr//;; bringref 

4, Righteousness and (the) belief mar, and mankind bring 

1. Gif /li niota;/ to hellc, 

2. Gyf hco moia2 to helle. 

3. 5if hi mota;/ to helle. 

4. If they might to hell. 

From 1 150 to 1200 numerous grammatical changes took place, 
the most important of which were — 

I. The indefinite article an {a) is developed out of the 
numeral. It is frequently inflected* 

E 2 
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2. The definite article becomes ]ko^ instead of 

se, SCO, 

It frequently drops the older inflections, especially in the 
feminine. 

We find ])e often used as a plural instead of ]fa or ]}o, 

3 Nominative plural of nouns end in -cn {or ^r) instead of a or 
thus conforming to plurals of the ?/ declension. 

4. Plurals in -es sometimes take the place of those in -cn 

the genitive plural ends in -ene or -c, and occasional!} 
in -cs, 

5. The dative plural (originally -wn) becomes e and eii, 

6. Some confusion is seen in the gender of nouns. 

7 Adjectives show a tendency to drop certain case-endings : — 

(1) The genitive singular masculine of the indefinite 

declension. 

(2) The genitive and dative feminine of the indefinite 

declension. 

(3) The plural -en of the definite declension frequently 

becomes e, 

8. Tlie dual forms are still in use, but less frequently employed. 

The dative hi 7 ?i, hem, are used instead of the accusative. 

9. New pronominal forms come into use, as //iz=he, she, 

they j 7 >=her; ^=them; ;;/^=one. 

10. The 71 in vmt, tJihi, are often dropped before consonants, 

but retained in the plural and oblique cases. 

11. The infinitive of verbs frequently drops the final n, as 

stnelle—smeUen, to smell; hene^ha-im, to ipmist. To 
is sometimes used before infinitives. 

12. The gerundial or dative infinitive ends often vci-ejiox-e 

instead of -ejine [‘07172 e), 

13. The 71 of the passive participle is often dropped, as iciwie 

= 20727)1671 = come. 

14. The present participle ends in ‘iitde, and is frequently used 

instead of the gerundial infinitive, as to sud7}ii72de^\.o 
swi 7 )ie)te= to swim. 

15. Shoill and began to be used as tense auxiliaries of tlie 

future. 


2 Traces of se and si are found in the Kentish dialect of the thirteenth centun' 
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The above remarks apply chiefly lo tlic Southern dialect. In the 
other dialects of this period (East and West Midland) ^ve find even 
a greater simplification of the grammar, Tims to take the Ormulum 
(East ^lidland) ^ve find the following important changes : — 

(a) The definite article is used as at present, and f/:al is em- 

ployed as a demonstrative irrespective of gender. 

[b) Gender of substantives is almost the same as in modern 

English. 

(r) -es is used as the ordinary sign of the plural. 

{(i) ^esy singular and plural, has become the ordinary suffix of 
the genitive ease. 

{c) Adjectives, as in Chaucer’s time, have a final c for the oldci 
inflections, biit£*is chiefly used, (ijasa.si^n of the plural, 
(2) to distinguish the delmiie form of the adjective. 
(y)Tlie forms t/uyy (/:cirSy come into use. 

(^) Passive particijdcs drop the prefix / i^v), as cumai for icuvinu 

(/;) The plural of the present indicative ends in -at instead of 
-Ith. 

(/) Ar 7 i = arc, for bcoi/t. 

In an English work written before 1250, containing many forms 
belonging to the West Midland dialect,' we find — 

[a) Articles and nouns and adjectives as in the Ormulum. 

(b) The pronoun ^/tai instead of /// or /tea — they; 1 for Ic or 

Ich. 

{c) Passive participles frequently omit the prefix /. 

(d) Active participles end in -amic instead of dttdc. 

(e) Verbs are conjugated in the indicative present as follows ; — 

Singular. Plural. 

(1) luv-e (i) luven 

(2) luv-es (2) luv-cn 

(3) luv-e :5 (3) luv-CU 

{/) Strong and weak verbs are conjugated after the following 
manner in the past tense : — 


Weak. 


Strong, 


Singular. Plural. 

(1) makede makeden = made 

(2) makcdcs makeden ,, 

(3) makede makeden ,, 

(1) schop schop-en = created, shaped 

(2) schop schop-en ,, 

(3) schop schop-en „ ,, 
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Here we see two important changes : (i) -es for -est in second 
person of weak verbs ; and (2) the dropping of e in strong verbs. 

From 1150 to 1250 the influence of Norman-French begins to 
exhibit itself in the ijocahiilary of the English language. 

HI. The E 7 tglish of the Third Peidod. 

(A.D. 1250—1350.) 

42. (i) The article still preserves some of the older inflections, as : 

(1) the genitive singular feminine ; {2) the accusative 
masculine ; (3) the plural j>o (the nominative being used 
wdth all cases of nouns). 

{2) Nouns exhibit much confusion in gender — ^Avords that Avere 
once masculine or feminine becoming neuter. 

(3) Plurals in -e/z and -es often used indiscriminately, 

(4) The genitive -es becomes more general, and begins to take 

the place — (i) of the older -en and -e {in old masculine 
and neuter nouns) ; and {2) of *-e in feminine nouns. 

(5) The dative singular of pronouns shows a tendency to drop 

off; mi-^el{ and thz-sdlf often used instead of me-selj 
and the-selfl 

(6) Dual forms of the personal pronouns dropped out of use 

shortly before 1300. 

(7) A final e used, (i) for the sign of plural of adjectives ; and 

(2) for distinguishing between the definite and indefinite 
declensions. 

(8) The gerundial infinitive terminates in -en and 

(9) The ordinary infinitive takes to before it. 

(10) Some few strong verbs become weak. • Present participle^ 
in dzige begin to appear about 1300. 

French words become now more common, especially towards the 
end of this period. 

In ten pages of Robert of Gloucester, Marsh has calculated that 
four per cent, of the vocabulary is Norman-French. 

IV. The English of the Fourth Period. 

(a.V). J350— 1460.) 

43. In this period the Midland dialect has become the prevailing 
one. Northern and Southern words still retain their own pecu- 
liarities. 


^ Wc sometimes find miself as well as vteselj in LaSatuon. 
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The following are the chief points to be noted : — 

1. The plural article, tho — the, those, is still often used. 

2. The -es in plural and genitive case of substantives is mostly 

a separate syllable. 

3. The pronouns ai'e : 

/for the older Ic [Ic/i sometimes occurs). 
sc/ie for the older heo. 

him, them, whom, used as datives and accusatives. 

cures, yoiircs, heres, in common use for oare, youre, 
here. 

the! (they) in general use instead of hi [heo), 
here — their. 
hem = them. 

4. The plurals of verbs in the present and past indicative 

end -en or -e. 

The imperative plural ends in -eth. ' 

-est often used as the inflection of the second person 
singular preterite of strong and weak verbs. 

The infinitive mood ends in or -e ; but the inflection is 
often lost towards the end of the fourteenth century. 
The present participle ends usually in -ing [inge). 

Tlie passive participle of strong verbs ends in -en or -e. 

The termination -e is an important one. 

1. It represents an older vowel ending, as nam-e = nam-a, 

SHii-e — sun-uj or the termination -an, -en, as withntt 
= with-ntan. 

2. It represents various inflections, and is used — 

{a) As a mark of the plural or definite adjective 
(adjectival i), as jr/wA fowles ; the grete%tQ.. 

{I/) As a mark of adverbs, as sqfte = softly. (Ad- 
verbial e. ) 

{e) As a mark of the infinitive mood, past tense of 
, weak verbs and imperative mood. (Verbal e.) 
Him thoughte that his herte wolde breke. (Chaucer.) 

Towards the end of this period the use of the final ^ becomes 
irregular and uncertain, and the Northern forms of the pronouns 
their, theirs, them, come into use in the other dialects. ’ 
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V. The English of the Fifth Period. 

(a.d. 146010 present time.) 

44. There are really two subdivisions of this period — 

(1) 1460 to 1520. 

(2) 1520 to present time. 

From 1460 to 1520 there is a general dearth of great literary 
works, but there were two events in this period that greatly affected 
.he language, especially its vocabulary — 

(1) The introduction of printing into England by Caxton. 

(2) The diffusion of classical literature. 

For some peculiaritie.s of Elizabethan English see Abbott's 
“ Shakespearian Grammar.'' 


CHAPTER VL 


PHONOLOGY. 

Letters, 

45. Letters are conventional signs employed to represent sounds. , 
1 ‘lie collection of letters is called the Alphabet ; from Alpha and 
Beta, the names of the first two letters of the Greek alphabet. 

The alphabet has grown out of the old pictorial mode of writing. 
The earliest written signs denoted concrete objects ; they were pic- 
torial representations of objects, like the old Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

Then single sounds were afterwards indicated by parts of these 
pictures. 

The alphabet which has given rise'‘to that now in use among 
nearly all the Indo-European nations, was originally syllabjcjj^^ in 
which the consonants were regarded as the substantial part of the 
syllable, the vowels being looked upon as altogether subordinate 
and of inferior value. Consequently the consonants only were 
written, or written in full — the accompanying vowel being either 
omitted, or represented by some less conspicuous symbol. 

Such is the construction of the ancient Semitic alphabet — the 
Phoenician, from which have sprung the tiebrew, Syriac, Arabic, 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin alphabets. 

The oldest English alphabet consisted of twenty -four letters. All 
except three are Roman characters. \> (thorn) and p (wen) are 
Rump letters; merely a crosfed*^?/,'* used instead 6f the 

thorn; i and /, as’^vell as u and were expressed by the same 
character. 


* A pure S3"llablc alphabet is one whose letters represent sj^llables instead of 
articulations ; wliich makes an imperfect phonetic analysis of words, nau into 
tlie simple sounds that compose them, but into their syllabic elements ; which 
docs not separate the vowel from^ its attendant consonant or consonants, but de- 
notes both together by an indivisible sign. One of the most noted alphabets of 
this kind is the Japanese. (See Whitney, p, 465.) 
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46. The spoken alphabet must be distinguished from the 'wiltten 
alphabet 

The sounds composing the spoken alphabet are produced by the 
human voice, which is a kind of wind instrument, in which the 
vibratory apparatus is supplied by the chordce vocales or vocal chords 
(ligaments that are stretched across the windpipe), while the outer 
tube, or tubes, through which the waves of sound pass, are furnished 
by the different configiTrations of the mouth. 

The articulating organs, or organs of speech^ are the tongue, the 
cavity of the fauces, the lips, teeth, and palate, and the cavity of the 
nostrils, which modify the impulse given to the breath as it arises 
from the larynx, and produce the various vowels and consonants that 
make up the spoken alphabet 


47. Vowels are produced by the wbrations of the vocal chords. 

The pitch or tone of a vowel is determined by the vocal chords, 
but its quality depends upon the configuration of the mouth or 
buccal tube. 

For the formation of the three principal vowels we give the 
interior of tlie mouth two extreme positions. In one we round the 
lips and draw down the tongue, so that the cavity of the mouth 
assumes the shape of a bottle without a neck, and we pronounce 
In the other we narrow the lips and draw up the tongue as high “as' 
possible, so that the buccal tube represents a bottle with a vei^'- wide 
neck, and we pronounce / jas in French and German). If the lips 
are wide open, and the tongue lies flat and in its natural position, we 
pronounce a. 

Between these three elementary articulations there is an inde- 
finite variety of vowel sounds. 

A, /, n are by philologists called the primitive vowels, and from them all the 
various vowel bounds in the Arjmn languages have been developed. 

There arc two steps in the early development of these sounds — (i) the union oi 
a with a; (2) the union of a with i and ?/. 


Primitive. 

1. a . 

2. i . 

3. u . 


ist gradation. 
a a '=‘ a . 

a i ^ ai {p) 

a an (p) 


2nd gradation. 
=: d. 

a ai = ciL 
a -h an = du* 


Thus it is seen that Icng^ vowels are of secondary fornuttion. 

Sometimes a full vowel is weakened into a thin one, as a into i or 7^ (Sanskrit, 

Greek, Latin, &c.). . , j • 

In O.E. and in most of the Teutonic dialects, a is weakened into e, t into 

and n into o, _ . » • » x 

Sometimes a simple vowel is broken into two, as ^eavde 7 t \ cp. Lat. 

castruy O.E. ceasievx English Chester; thus in O. E. ^is broken into ea (ia) ; t 

to eo {jOy ie), _ t i- 

Sometimes a vowel in one syllable of a word is modified by another in^he-follow- 
ing syllable—^ is affected by i and the sound e is produced, and this change 
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reniains even when the modifying vowel has been lost ; as compared 

w’ith Goth.y9(/«^, Old-Sax. joti^ shows that the original form must have been 
fiti. 

When z'is followed by a it becomes e, as O.E. 7teIJ>~an^ to help, from the root 
hiip, help ; and u followed by a becomes o : thus from the root (Old-Eng. 
bngaii)^ to bend is formed boga^ a bow\ 


48. Diphthongs arise when, instead of pronouncing one vowel 
immediately after another with two efforts of the voice, we produce 
a sound dinging the change from one position to the other that 
would be required for each vowel. If we change the a into the i 
position and pronounce a vowel, we hear ai as in aisle. If we 
change the a into tlie position and pronounce a vowel, we hear aa 
as in how. Here too we find many variations, and the less perfect 
diplithongs, such as &c, 

49. Consonants fall under the category of noises. 

(^) Some are 2:)roduced by the opening or closing of the organs of 
speech, in which the breath is stopped and cannot be prolonged. 
These are called 7 fmt€sox-<Jicclcs^ as G, K, D, t, &c. 

If the breath is stopped and the veil is withdrawn that separates 
tlie nose from the pharynx, we obtain the 7iasals^li^ NG, M. 

{b) If the breath be not wholly stopped, but the articulating 
organs are so modified as to allow the sound to be prolonged, then 
we get continuous consonants, called breaths or spirqiits^ as H, Tii, 
r, s, &c. 

I and Ty which belong to this class, are called trUls^ and are pro- 
duced by a vibration of certain portions of the” mouth {tongue or 
uvula), 

(tr) The consonants may be classified according to the organs by 
which they are produced, as guliiuials (k, g, ch), palatnh (ch, j), 
Iwgitals (sh, zh), denials {i,_d, th, dh), labials (p, b, f, v). 

{d) Those sounds produced by a greater effort of the vocal organs 
are called sharpy as y), 4 &c. \ if produced b)^ a less effort, they 

are called flai^ as v, d, 

{e) The following table contains the consonants in the English 
alphabet, arranged according to a physiological plan : — 


Breaths or Spirants. [ IMutes or Checks. 
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50. From this table of consonants we have omitted (i)r, because, * 
when used before a co 7 isonant or 0, it has the sounS^'bf k, and 
when used before c, i, y, it has the sound of s (in 7^ice ) ; (2) the soft 
sound of^ ge??t), because this is represented by j ; (3) because 
this is equivalen to kw ; (4) because ic is equivalent or gs. 


51. 071 the Ahmher of Ele 7 )ie 7 iiary Sotmds hi the spokeTi English 

Alphabet. 

In addition to the twoityfoiir consonants already enumerated we 
have fo 7 irteen single vowels and five diphthongs, making altogether 
forty -three sounds. 


1. aing 7 tai. 

2. a in pair^ wa7‘e. 

3. a m. fa??2e. 


4. a in father. 

5. a in all. 


6. a in wa7it. 


7. e in 77 iet. 

8. € in 77 ieet. 


9. iiJiktni. 
ID* 0 iu fWL 


II- 0 in 7 iote. 

12. 00 in fool^ rzide. 

13. 00 in wood^ put. 

14. n in i22it. 

15* i in high. 

16. i in aye. 

17. 02 in boil. 
xS, (Kv in how, 

IQ- fzi^ m f?2e:/j. 


CHAPTER VIL 


ORTHOGRAPHY 


52. Orthoepy deals with the proper pronunciation of words ; 
Orthogi'aphy with the proper representation of the words of the 
spoken language. The one deals with words as they are pronounced, 
the other with words as they are written, 

A perfect alphabet must be based upon phonetic principles, and 

(1) every simple sound must be represented by a distinct symbol; 

(2) no souild must be represented by more than one sign. 

\a) The spoken alphabet contains forty-three sounds, but the 
7 vritten alphabet has only twenty-six letters or symbols to represent 
them : therefore in the first point necessaiy to a perfect system of 
orthography the English alphabet is found wanting. 

The alphabet, as we have seen, is reditiidani^ containing three 
superfluous letters, f, y, so that it cemtains only twenty-three 
letters whereAvith to represent forty- three sounds. So that it is both 
imperfect and redundant. Again, the five vowels, /, 0^ have 
to represent no less than thirteen sounds (see § 51). 

The same combinations of letters, too, have distinct sounds, as 
oiigh in bough, borough, cough, chough, hough, hiccough, though, 
trough, through, Sc. sough ; ea in beat, bear, &c. 

{d) In regard to the second point, that no sound should be repre- 
sented by more than one sign, we again find that the English alpha- 
bet fails. The letter o (in 7 iofe) may be represented by oa (boat), 
oe (toe), eo (yeoman), ozc (soul), oza (sow), ew (sew), aze (hautboy), 
eazz (beau), orue (owe), 00 (floor), o/i (oh !). The alphabet is there- 
fore incoizsistent as well pr imperfect. 

Many letters are silent, as in psalm^ calf cozcld, gnat^ htoWy &c. 

(^■) The English alphabet is supplemented by a number of double 
letters called digraphs {oa, 00, &c.), which are as inconsistently om- 
ployed as the simple characters themselves. 

[d) Other expedients for remedying the defects of the alphabet 
are — 
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(1) The use of a final ^ to denote a long vowel, as bite^ note^ &c, 
i>ut even %vith regard to this e the orthography is not consistent : it 
will not allow a word to end in Vy although the preceding vowel is 
short, hence an e is retained in Uvey give^ &c. 

(2) The doubling of consonants to indicate a short vowel, as 

folly, hotter, &c. ' 

It must be^ recollected that the letters a, e, i, o, u, were originally 
devised and intended to represent the vowel sounds heard in far, 
foie. Title, respectively. In other languages that employ 
them they still have this value. 

During the written period of our language the pronunciation of 
the vowels has undergone great and extensive changes at different 
periods, while the spelling has not kept pace Avith these changes, 
so that there has arisen a great dislocation of our orthographical 
systein, a divorcement of ^ our written from our spoken alphabet. 
The in^oduction of foreign elements into tlie English language 
during its written period has brought into use different, and often 
discordant, systems of orthography^ (cp. ch in church, chivahy, 
Christian, &c.). In addition to this there are peculiarities of the 
orthograpliical usages of the Old-English dialects. 

53* The folZoAving letter-changes are worth recollecting : — 
I.AEIALS— B, P, F, V, W. 

B. This letter has crept into many words, as O.E. shuncr-ian, 
= slumber; ihum-a = thum^y Urn = limA 

Cp. humble^ from hiunilis, number from numerare, 

B has changed to — 

(1) / in gossip, from O.E. godsih; purse from O.Fr. borse (cp. 
bursar, disburse) ; apricot, Fr. abricoL^ 

( 2 ) To V in have from OJ^Jiabban, heave from O.E. hebban, 

fs) To m in summerset = Fr. soubresaut 

P. /'is represented by — 

( 1 ) b in lobster^ O.E. loppesire; dribble from drip, drop— O.E. 
dropian, cobrjoeh = O.E. coptc/eb. 

{ 2 ) V in knave = O.E. cnapa. 

It is often inserted between m and /, as einpi v = O.E. emtig (cp. 
^Icam and glimpse, sempsier and seamster ) ; tempi == O.Fr. tenter, 
Lat. tentare. 


* ^VIutaey. 


=» We sometimes find in O.E. aprieoek = apricot. 
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F, Any'frequently becomes 2/, as vat^ vetches^ vixen = fat^ fciclus^ 
fixen, 

jive and jifty^ twelve and iivelflJi, 

F has disappeared from many words, as head, Jord^ Jiawk^ hafJiy 
7uoma7z = O.E. hecifod {/leved), hlafoi'd {Jova^dYjhafocj hafath 
wijiiidn {^wwiinaii). 

Cp. O.Yr.jolij O.'E.jolif^ joFy. 

The O.E. efeta^ nn^, has become (i) evet ; (2) rwt ; (3) nrwt (the 
n belongs to the indefinite article)- 

V in some Romance words represents as vial = phial^ O.E. 
vis7io7?iy = physiognomy. 

It has been changed to (i) w in polwinkle = Fr. pei^je72che^ 
\j3X. perivinca ; (2) to in in malmsey = O.E, malvesiCi from O.Fr. 
7 ?/alvoisie, 

W, This letter has disappeared in- 
ooze = O.E, wos, 
lisp = O.E. wllsp. 
four = O.Y. /cower. 

^oul = O.E, saiulj sa^md. 

lark = Scotch lavci^nck^ O.E. lawrree. 

2Uglit-j=-O.E._fl!-te///^2f (auht^ ohi). 

ti;ee _ = O.E. ireow. 

knee = O.E. cneow. 

VV has crept into whole and its derivatives = O.E. Iial {hoi) ; so 
whoop, O.E. hoop (Fu houpeij 

HPFhns become wh, as — 

who = O.E, hwa. 
whelp = O.E. hivelp. 

&c. &c. 

The w has disappeared in certain combinations (/ec', ihw, sv)\, as- 
tnsk = O. E. twisc {ttisc\ 
thong = O. E. t/iwang {ihwong). 

_sister.^_=^ OLE^swister {swusteij 
such = O.E. swiic [swuch). 

DENTALS— D, T, TH. 

D. D has sometimes become — 

(i; ^ ns clot = clod. 

abbot = O.E. abhad {abbod). 

etch = eddisc = O.E, cdisc. 

partridge == O.Yr. perdrLx^ \joX. perdix. 
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( 2 ) ///, as (a) O.E. /iider, tJiider^ Jvwider have become hither 
thither^ 'whither; {p) \jsX*Jides, O.Yx.feid = faith. 

It has disappeared from — 

gospel = godspeh 

answer = O.Y. a7id-s7ucerian{a)iswerian), 

woodbine = O.E. wudtc-bhzd. 

It has crept into — 

thunder = O.E. tJmnor. 

fiind = O.E, hma {huii^. 

lend = O. E. iecii-an {tene), 

round (to whisper) = O.E. runiaii (nnieny rotmen). 
gender = O.Fr. YvX, genus. 

sound = O.E, sonus. 

riband (ribbon) = Fr, ruban. 

jaundice = Fr, jaunisse (cp. tender from Lat, iener). 

T. 7* is sometimes represented by dj as — 

proud = O.E. pmt, 

bud = Fr. bout 

diamond = Fr. diamant. 

card = Fr. carte; Lat. charia. 

It. has . b ecome ih in author (Lat. auctor) and lant-h opt} (Lat. 
laterna ; Fr. tauter ne). 

It has fallen away (before i) in bat = O.E. betsi^ last = O.E. 
laist; Essex = Easisexan (Estsex). ^ 

At the end of a word it has disapx)eared in — 

amdl = O.E. anfilt 
petty^ . Fr. petit 
dandelion = Fr. dent de lion. 

It has crept in [a) after an j*, 'as in behest = O.E. behees ; also in 
amongst^ against, midst, amidst, 'whilst, betwixt, and O.E. onat, 
alongst, anenst, &c. 

(^) in tyrant = O.Fr. tiran; Lat. iyranmts. 
parchment = O.Fr, parchemin, 
cormorant = Fr. cormoran. 

ancient, =.O.Fr. uficim. 

pSeasant = O. '^rTphaisa?!. 


A corrupt spelling arising from a mistaken etjTnology. 
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Th has sometimes become — 

(1) as murder = O.E, myriJi7‘a. 

could = O.E. cnthe [cotttJie^ coi(de), 
fiddle ~ 0,1^. fithele. 
dwarf = O.E. thweo^di [dwergh). 
Bedlam = Bethlehem^ 

(2) as theft = 6,E. tlieofth, 

nosJ:ril_= O.E. ^im^-thvrhi inostliirles^, 

(3) Sy as love-s = lovedJu 

Th has disappeared in — 

Norfolk = O.E. No7dh-foIc, &c, 
worship = O.E. wcoiBiscipe {guo7ihsIiif>e). 


SIBILANTS— S, Z, SH. 

S is closely allied to r, and even in fhe oldest English we have 
traces of the interchange in — 

fo^dorit = forloi^en = forlosen (lost). 
fro7^e (Milton) = fi*ore7i = froscjt = frozen, 

0,'E, gecoren {ycor7i) — chose7i. 

Cp. O.E, ise7'7i = ireit = iron. 

We often write c for an older j, as — 

mice = O.E. inys, 
pence = O.'Ej, jbensy pans, 
once = O.E. dues [o7is), 
hence = O.S. heimes {Jmts), 

Sc has in many cases been softened down to sh (O.E. sch)^ as — 

shall = O.E. sceal [seal), 
shame = O.E, scantti, 
fish = O.E. fisc. 

It is often preserved before Oy 7\ 

For sc and sp we frequently find by metathesis cs and pSy as — 
hoax = O.E. husc. 

So for ask we find axe = O.E, axien — acsiaii = asciait. 

In O.E. we find elapsed = clasped, lipsed = lisped. 


ORTHOGRAPHY, 
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In Romance words, s has passed into — 

(i) as cash = O.Fr, casse^ chasse; Lat. capsa. 
radish = Lat radix, 

nourish = O.E. norysy^ norice^ Lat. miirire^ O.Fr. mirir. 

Cp. blandish (Lat. blandiri, O.Fr. bJandir), cherish (O.Fr. che}‘ir\ 
fionrish (Lat. far ere), prish (Lat. ^ierire, O.Fr. peri?'), 

. [z) To -ge, as cabbage = Fr. cabits, Lat. cabitsia, 
sausage = Fr, saucisse, Lat. salRsia, 

(3) To X (from mistaken etyniology), as pickaxe = O.E. pikois. 


French s (Lat. t) has become sh, as — 

fosliion = O,fx,faceon,fazo?i, IjsX. faciio, 
anguish = Fr, angoisse, Lat. angnstia. 

' In some words s has disappeared — 

riddle = O.E. rced-else rathsal). 

.pea. == O.E, O.'^x. pcis, pestim, 

cherry = O.E. cirse, Fr, cerise, Lat. cerasits, 
hautboy == Fr. hauibois, 

relay = Fr. relais, 

noisome = iioise-same,AtQm O.Fr. noise = Lat. nausea, or 
iwxa, 

pimy = Fr. puisne. 

In a few words s has intruded, as — s-melt, s-crafch, s-o'eak, 
s~quash, s-quceze, s-neeze, J-sfaazd z=^ O.E. ea-Ja?id, igland; aisle = 
Fr. aile ; de77ies?ie = demain, O.Fr. do?naine,~ de?neme = Lat 
dominium. 


Z -was not kno^Yn in tlie oldest English, and through the influence 
of Norman-French it has taken the place of an older s, as — 

diz^ = O.E, dysig, 
freeze = O.Y, freosazi. 

It also stands for a Fr. or r, as hazard, lizard, buzzard, seize. ' 

. Z has intruded in citizen = Fr, citoyezu 
It has changed to g\xi ginger (Lat. zinzibsr, O .E. gingiverdi, 

' 2 
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GUTTURALS— K, G, CH, H. 

K, (i) c {!) has become ch. 

In Old-English before the Conquest c was always hard, but under 
Norman-French influence c (before <?, /, ea^ ed) has been changed to 
ch ; as O.E, cde^ cese, cm, have become chill, chetsc, chin, child ; 
ccoid, ceaf have become chnrl, chaff, 

A final c has sometimes changed to ch, as O.E. die to dich ; 
hwilc to which. Sometimes the ch has disappeared, as O.E. Ic = 
Ich = I ; anile = onlich = only; affcrcclc = everech — every , 
berlic = herlich = barley. 

In a few instances c has become first ch and then/, as — 
jaro = chaw, 

ajar = achar (on the turn), from O.E. cerran, to turn. 
hnotoledge = O.E. hncnulech, kncnvlach = cnazvlac, 

(2) In some Romance words c has become — 

{a) ch, as cheny = Fr, cerise, Lat. cer'asns, 
chives = Fr. cive, 
coach = Fr. carosse, Lat. carochtn:, 

(/;) sh, as shingle = O.Fr, certgle, lat cingulum. 

(r) g, as flagon = Fr.jdafon, 
sugar = Fr. sucre, 

(3) C (followed by /) has sometimes become as — 

delight = O.Fr, deliier, Lat. dclectare, 
straight = O.Fr, sireit, Lat. sirictus, 

G. In all words of English origin initial g is always hard, eve2 
before e, i, y, Misgave, give, go, get, &c. 

G has been softened (i) to t, y, e, a, as — 

O.E. genoh = enough. 

^clic = alike. 

hanffgeiveorc = handiwork. 

yceger = fair. 

h(Bgel hail. 

iwegen twain. 

wcDga = way. 
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(2) To w — O.E. lagii = law. 

sage = saw. 

maga = maw, 

dagian = da^^Ti, 

fugol fowl. 

sorg (sor/i) = sorrow. 

— i= marrow. 

gealga = gaUow(s». 

Sometimes it is lost in the root and makes its appearance in the 
derivatives, as diy and droag/ti, slay and slaughter, draw (dm^r) and 
draught , ^ 


It has disappeared in — 

.i£_ = 

icicle = O.E. (s-gzcel 
lent = O.E. leugten (leucien). 
It has been softened to 


singe = O.E. be sengan [seugeii), 
cringe = O.E. cringan (to die). 
Roger = O.E, krodgar. 


(2) to ch in ^jD,JL.,ori-^eard[orivard\ = herb-garden. 


(<%■) has often become j [dg ) — 

edge = O.E. ecg (egg), 
bridge = O.E. l^ty^g 
ridge = O.E. hrycg (rigge). 

In Romance words g often disappears, as — 

master = O.E. viaisier = O.Fr. inazsire, Lat. inagisier 
disdam = O.Fr. desdaigner, Lat. disdignare. 

Sometimes g becomes w, as: wafer = O.Fr. gatiffre, gofTre, LaU 
gafrum, cp. wastel-brede in Cliaucer = cake-bread (Fr. gdlcm,). 

G has crept into the following words — 

foreign = OSYx,forain, JjsX^forensis. 

feign = OdFr“feindre* 

_ sovereign = O.Fr, soverain^ Lat. steperanus, 

impregnable = Fr. itnprejzable. 


Ch did not exist in the oldest English. In foreign words c was 
substituted for it, as O.E. arcebiscop = archbishop. 

Through French influence ch came to represent a Latin r, as Lat 
camhiare, O.Fr, cangier, chajigier, change, Cp chapter, chapel 
chamber, chief, &c. » i 
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Ch in many Romance words lias been changed — 

(r) To dg^ as cartridge = Fr. cartoticJie, 

(2) To as parish —Ft, J>aro2sse, parochia, 

fe t i sli = F r. fetich e, 

caboshed = Fr. cahoche, 

(3) To ich^ as l^itcher == Fr. boiicher. 

dispatch = O.Fr. depescher. 


H. This letter has disappeared from many words, especially 
before /, n, r, as — 

it = O.E. hit, 
loaf = O.E, hlaf 
lade = O.E. hladan, 
neck = O.E, hnecca, 
ring = O.E. h?Ifig, 

In the following words h has intruded, as wharf whelk, whdm^ 

It has fallen away from many words, as — 

tear = O.E. taker ^ tear, 
fee = O. E. feoh^ feo, 

&c. &c. 

It has become in — 

tlnVh = O.E. theoh, 
hign O.E. heah, 

nigh O.E. neah, 

though = O.E. theaJi, 
knight — O.E. cnihf, 

UTought = O.E. W7vhie, 

&c. &c. 

In some words h has become first gh and then 4 ^ — 

enough = O. E . geaoJi, 

laugh = O.E. hleahhaii, 

&c. &C. 

In ilk, O.E. eohl^ h has become changed to k, 

W e have both sounds side by side in — 
candle and chandler, 
carnal and charnel- (house;, 
cattle ^nd chattel 
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LIQUIDS— L, M, N, R. 

L. In some Romance words / has been weakened to as- - 

hauberk (O.Fr, Jialherc^ halbert), 
auburn (Lat, alhimmm). 

In O.E. we find assatU^ mattgre^ paznney caudron, soudter^ &a 

L has disappeared in the following English words ; — 
each = O.E. 

;vyhich _ = O.E. hwylc [xuhilc, wJiilcJi), 

sucri = O.E. swylc [sivilcky s^uulche^ sulche), 

as = O.E. ealszva {also, else, ase), 

England^'= O.E. Engle-lond {Engelond), 

L has become — 

(1) r, in lavender = Lat. lave?idnla, 

sinoper = Lat, sinopliivi. 

colonel (proiu kumel) = corond (Spanish). 

In O.E. we find brember and brernel = bramble. 

(2) in postern = O.Fr. posterle, postenie ; posterula, 

L has intruded into the following words : — 

cpvdd . ^ = (O.E. aithe, coade). 

"103^:110 = Lat. myrins, 

’manciple = O.Fr. mancipe; Lat. mancipiunu 
participle = IjqX, pariieipmm, 
principle =; Lat, principiuvt, 
syllable = Lat. syllaba, 

M. M has been lost in some of tlie oldest English words, as — 

five = O.E fif [pGodlia. fimf), 

soft = O.E. sofie ; Germ, sanft-^samfi, 

iTf is sometimes weakened to n, as — 

ant = (O.E. cemeti), emmet 

count = O.Fr. cumte; Lat. comes, 

renowned = O.E. renozvmed; Yx,renommi, 
noun = Fr. nom; Lat. nomen, 

•count = O.Fr, confer; IsclL co/npnfa 7 ’e. 
ransom = O.Fr. 7 'aancon; Lat redempflo; O.E. ramson, 

3 / Is sometimes changed to bj as f/iarbleslofte = 0 ,'E, inarmanstan^ 
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N, In the oldest English we find the loss of n before tJi^ 
and the vowel lengthened in consequence, as — 

^oose = {gC7is)^ cp. Germ, gans. 

tooth = {io7ii/i), cp, Goth, timthiis ; Germ. zahn. 

other — {o7ifhe7'), Go^aizthar; Germ, mider. 

Cp. ns mtli Germ, uns^ and could (coud) with ca7Z. 

It has disappeared from many adverbs and prepositions, as — 

beside = O.E. bisidazz. 
before = O.E, befoi^an, 
witlxin = O.E. withhznan. 

It has also been lost in other words, as — 

ell = O.E. cin, 

eve = O.E. ccfeii, 

game = O.E. gainezz, 
mill = O.E. mylen [zzitln), 

eleven = O.E. andlifitni, 

Thursda}’' = O.E. thzmres-dcrg {thunresdcci). 

agnail = O.E. ang-nccgL 

yesterday = Q.'K. gestz^an-dcsg, 

fortnight = O,^.feoweriejzc-nihi{fo2trle7ziki). 

It has dropped from the beginning of a few words, as — 

adder = O.E, izcsddz^e [ptadde7\ 
apron = O.Fr, napez^on^ 

N has intruded in a few words, as — 
newt = an etuL 

nag = Dan. bg; O.-Sax. e/m (cp. Lab e^na). 

In Old-English we find zzozzmpez^e = umpire (= Lat. impar) \ 
noncJi = oncJie (Fr. ocJie')^ noimce (= uzzcia). Shakespeare has 
finncle^ ziannL 

It has sometimes crept into the body of a word, as — 
nightingale = O E. niJiiegale. 
messenger = O.E. viessagef* inessagier\ 

passenger = O.E. passager (O.Fr, passagzer ) . 
popinjay = O.E. popigay (O.Fr. papigai). 

At end of words we find an inorganic as bittern = O.E, 
hitoz’e^ Fr. biiior : marten = O.E. inearth. 
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iVhas become (i) w in — 

smack = O.E. snacc (boat), Fr. seniaque. 

hemp = O.E. hanep. 

lime (tree) = O.E. Imd. 

tempt = O.Fr. t€?iter^ Lat ientm^e. 

comfort = O.Fr. confort, Lat. confortire. 

venom = Lat. venemiin, 

vellum =: Fr, velin. 

megrim = Fr. migi^ame, 

( 2 ) /in flannel, formerly flaiinm. 

R sometimes represents a more original r, as — 

ear = O.E. care, Goth, ariso. 
iron = O.E. iseny irm, Goth, etsarn. 

It has disappeared from some few words, as — 

g^eak = O.E. spro’can. 
pm = O.Y. preoH. 

palsy .= O.E, palasie, Yi. parafysie, Qtx. parahsis, 
cockade = O.Fr. cocart, 

R has intruded into the following words : — 

groom (bridegroom) = O.E. gttma [^gotne^, 

hoarse = O.E. h6s, 

partridge = Fr. perdrix^ Lat. padux 

cartridge = Fr. cartouche. 

corporal ^ = Fr. caporal, 

ciUpnt =5 Lat. ctdf*i. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


ACCENT. 

54. Accent is the stress of tlie voice upon a syllahje of a word. 
Syllabic accent is an et}Tnological one, and in oldest Engliih'it was 
upon the root and not upon tlie inflectional syllables. 

By the Norman Conquest a different system of accentuation was 
introduced, which towards the end of tlae twelfth century began to 
show itself in the written language. 

“The-vocabulary of the French language is derived, to a great ex- 
, tent, from Latin words deprived of their terminal inflexions. The 
French adjectives mortal and fatal are formed from tlie Latin 
mo?'talisfViXi^ fatalis^ by dropping the inflected syllable ; the French 
nouns nation and conditiorty from the Latin accusatives naiionem^ cou’- 
ditio 7 ie?n^ by rejecting the an final. In most cases the last syllable 
retained in the French derivatives was prosodically long in the Latin 
original ; and either because it was also accented or because the slight 
accent which is perceivable in the French articulation represents 
temporal length, the stress of the voice rvas laid on the final syllable 
of all these rvords. When rve borrowed such words from the French, 
we took them with their native accentuation ; and as accent is much 
stronger in English than in French, the final syllable^ 'was doubtless 
more forcibly enunciated in the former than in the latter language,” 
— jMaush:. 

French accentuation even affected words of pure English origin, 
and w'e find in Robert of Gloucester wisltche (Avisely) for wis'liche ; 
begynn)nif ^ aidy 7 ig\ &c. ; and Chaucer rhymes gladnedse with, dis- 
ired se^ &c, 

Spenser's accentuation exhibits the influence of French accent 
Thus he rhymes blowes with shallowest things wnth iidingSt &c. 

“ A straunger ir thy home and ignorawit\ 

Of Phaedria, thine owne fellordd servanntd^ 

F, Q, ii. 6, 9. 

^ The* syllables that were accented in O.E. words of Fr, origin are: ^ate, 
^ail (-az7tc)f -am, -aztee^ -atce, -enij -ce, -ey, ^eiSy -el, -er, ere, 

-esse, -ice, -ise, -ie, -if, in, hte, -He, -ion, -cion, -tion, -sic?:, -?7ie?ii, -o?t, -our, 
-or, -otts, -ie, -tude, -ure. 
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A work of rich entayle and curious mould, 

Woven with antickes and wild imagery^ 

And in his lap a masse, of coyne he told. 

And turned upsidowne, to feede his eye 
And covetous desire with his huge {HreasuryT 

K Q. ii. 7. 4. 

Hath now made thrall to your commandementT 

F. Q. ii, 10. 59. 

Shakespeare and Milton retain many words accented upon the final 
syllable which are now accented according to the Teutonic method 
as aspect, converse, acchs, &c. 

As early as Chaucer's time an attemot was made to brino- the 
w^ of French origin under the Teutonic accentuation, and m the 

Canterbury Tales" we find mo/tai, tempest, sud stance ; and many 
words were pronounced according to the English or French accentu* 
ation, x\sprtdo 7 t and prison’, tejn’pest and tempesd. 

In the Elizabethan period we find a great tendency to throw the 
accent back to the earlier syllables of Romance words, though 
they retained a secondary accent at or near the end of the word as 
na’tdon, stdUVon. ' 

In many words a strong syllable has received the accent in pre- 
ference to a weak one, as Fr. adceptdble, Lat ad cepid’ bills, has 
become not ad*cepdable but acceptable* 

I. Many French words still keep their own accent, especially — 

(1) Noims, in -ade, -ier (eer), ^ee, or -oon, due {-in), as— 

* ct^tsadd, ; cavalied, chandelied. See* ; gazeticed, 

pwueed, &c, (in conformity with these we say harpooneed, vioun- 
taineed ) ; legated, payed , &c . } ballooid, cartoon*, Sec* * chagrin*, violin*. 
Sec* ; routind, inarind, )S:c, 

Also the follo\ving words— bruucttd, gazeitd, cravad, canad, 
cojtirol , gazclld, amatend, faiignd, antiqud, polled. Sec. 

(2) Adjectives (a) from Lat. adj, in us, as augusd, benign', rohusd. 
Sec. ; [b] in -ose, as niorosd, verbosd. Sec* ; [c) -esque, as buriesqud, 
groiesqud. Sec. 

(3) Some verbs, as — baptizd, cajold, caresd, carousd, chastisd, 
escapd, esteem*, Sec. Sec. 

IL Many Latin and Greek words of comparatively recent intro- 
duction keep their original form and accent, as — aurdra, cordna, 
solodstts, idda, hypot/desis, Sec. 
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III. Some few Italian words keep their full form and original 
accent, vmla^to^ sondia^ tohoAco^ volcdno. 

Shortened forms lose their original accent, as baddit, ma-dvict^ 
&c. 


55 . In many words mostly of Latin origin a change of accent 
makes up for the want of inflectional endings, and serves to distin- 
guish (a) a noun from a verb, {b) an adjective from a verb, {c) an 
adjective from a noun — 

{a) ang7ne7it to augmenf. 
to7^ment to tonjicnf. 

&c. &c. 

(^) aVsent to absent^ 
frequent to frequent!. 

(c) a cold pact to cojiipacf. 
an edpert to expeid. 

&c. &c. 

It occurs in some few words of Teutonic origin, as overflow and 
to overflow^ dverthrow and to overthrow^ &c. 

56 . The accent distinguishes between the meanings of words, as— 

to codju7^e and to conju7d. 
id cense and to mce77se\ 

At!g7ist and august\ 
inhhite and inintUd. 
supUie and supine , 

57 . Influence of Accent. 

Accent plays an important part in the changes that words 
undergo. 

Unaccented syllables are much weaker than accented ones, and we 
find unaccented syllables dropping off — 

(a) At the beginning of words (Ap/ia:7rsis). 

(b) At the end of words [Apocope). 

(r) The accent causes two syllables to blend into one (Syncope), 

EXAMPLES, 

(d) bishop = Lat. episcopus, 
reeve = O.E. ge-refa, 

squire = O.Fr. escuier sc7ita7!us^. 
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spy = O.Fr. cspier. 

story “ O.Fr. cstoirc (Lat. historid), 

stranger = O.Fr. csiraugcr (Lat, cxtraria(s\ 

ticket = O.Fr. dicqucttc. 

dropsy = ydropcsie {Qtx. hydropsis). 

A few double forms arc sometimes found, as — squire and esquire^ 
sfravgc and estrange^ siafe and estate^ spy and €sp)y^ spital and hos^ 
pital^ sport and disport^ sample and example^ &c. 

[!/) name = O.E. nama-. 

riches = O.E, 7‘ichesse. 

chapel = O.E, chapelle, 

6:c, &c, 

{^') brain = O.E. hreegen, 

clnircli = O.E, cyrice. 

French = O.Y,. fi'cncisc. 

])awk = O.E. hafoc, 

head = O.E. /icafod, 

mint = O.E. myuet, 

cro^\Ti = Lat. corona. 

cninrade = h'r. camaradc. 
palsy = Gr. paralysis, 

sexton — sacristan, 

j^roxy = procuracy, 

parrot = Fr. perroquet. 

In compounds wo find the same principle at work, and theit 
oiigin is obscured : — 

dnisv =^jO.E. dages cage (day^s eye). 

cioow = O.E. cln-hoga (arm-bending), 

gossip = O^ E.x^^^*.F^.(God-related). 

harbour = O.E. /icre-bcrga [lie?‘bc?‘wc), i,e, protection 

for an anny. 

b.abcrgeon (hauberk) = O. E. heals’bcrga (protection for the neck). 

Lamnipj; = O.E. (loaf-mass), 

ni!iglibDur , = O.E. (near-dweller), 

nostril _ =r O.E. 7:osc-f//yrcl (nosc-iiole), 

orciiard = O.E. ortgca?^d (herb-garden). 

sheriff = O.E. scirc-gcrcfa (shire-reeve). 

tlireshold = O.E, thrcsc-u'old (thresh-wood, i.c. wood 

beaten or trodden by the fool = door-sil’). 
= O.E. luifman (= wife-man),. 


woman 
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leman. = O.E. leaf -man (lief-man, dear-manj sweet- 
heart). 

constable = Lat. co77ies stahiili, 
curfew = O.Fr. cnerore-fm, 
kerchief = O.Fr. cuevre-chief^ 

In proper names we have numerous instances : — 

{a) Names of places : — 

Canterbury = O.E. Cant-wara-hurh (= to^vn of the men 
of Kent). 

York ^ O.E. Eofor-wic (Everwich, Everwik). 

Windsor = O.E. Wmdles-of7'a (Wyndelsore). 

giinr^ay = O.E. Stm7ian-dcBg. 

'Thursday = O.E. Thtmres-deeg^ 

(1) Names of persons : — 

Bap = Baptist. 

Ben = Benjamin, 

Gib = Gilbert. 

Hal = Flarry. 

Taff = Theophilus. 

Wat = Walter. 

Bess, Bet = Elizabeth. 

Meg, Madge = JMargaret. 

Maude = Magdalen. 

X)ol = Dorothy. 

Cp. cab = cabriolet, 

bus = omnibus, 

consols — consolidated annuiti^ 

chum = chamberfeliow, &c. 

rail^ = railway, 

tramv/ay = Outrara way. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

58. Etymology Ircals of ihc sliucluro and Iiistor}' of words ; it: 
chicfjtlivisions.arc wficxion and dcnvatiou. 

Jf'onfs denote the ailrihuics or rrhuhms of things, .and arc of 
two Icinds ; (l) those significant of quality ; (ct) of inatciinl thing-;, a*; 
sivccty bright^ (b) of acts, as auicl:^ slcni*^ (2} tho^c indicative 

of position (relating to tune, sjiace, <Iv:c.), as /r/v, //w, z/r/;. /, /r. 

The first arc called w/w/aZ words, the second 7 rb:/:o;:tj/ yvouU. 

A 7 '(> 0 f or I'adkal is'tliat pail of'a'word which cannoTbe reduced 
to a simpler or more original form. Kools arc classified into — 

(^) f> 7 riiicaih*c^ corresponding to ::of:oj!a! words. 

(b) daiiojtsfrativcy corresponding to 7 *chU:o 7 ud words. 

Ltjlexmis arc shortened forms, for the most part, of ce:}: 07 :iU'atk i% 
sometimes of predicative routs, lienee all infiozions were once 
stgiiificanL 

59. THE PARTS OF SPEECH, OR LANGUAGE, arc— 

i i. Noun '{.Substantive, Adjective). 
2. Vcrlx 
3. Pronoun. 

f 4. Adverb. 

II. Indeclinable \ 5. Preposition, 
words, or particles. ) 6. Conjunction. 

( 7. Interjection. 

60. Nouns ^ include — 

(i) Abstract ^^bstantives, like which denote the qtialitics 

of things"*simply, significative only of mental conceptions. 

f (2) Concrete substantives, in which a sUtgle attribute stands 
S3mecdochically for many.- 


^ Fr. tiom^ Lat. itomgiwsco = that by which anything is laiovra. 

a Cp. zvbeatp which originally signified ‘ivhiic^ 
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(3) Adjectives, i,e, attributes used as descriptive epithets; being 
sometimes simple, as blacky white^ &c., sometimes compound words, 
as sorrouDjttl^ godlike^ friendly^ 

In Greek and Latin all adjectives have distinctive terminations, 
which were originally separate words. Most of these terminations 
have a possessive sigwhcvition; others denote similarity, &c., analogous 
to our -liJze^ less ; and in all cases they do not so much belong 
to attribute as to the subject. The termination puts the word in 
condition to be joined to some substantive. 

61. The Verb was originally nothing more than a noun combined 
with the oblique case of a personal pronoun ; so that in am — 

a as = existence. 
m = of me, &c. 

62. Pronouns are attributes of a peculiar kind, not permanently 
attached to certain objects or classes of objects ; nor are they limited 
in their application. “ Only one thing may be called the sim ; only 
certain objects are w'Jdte ; but there is nothing which may not be / 
and^(7z^ and it^ alternately, as the point from which it is viewed. 

^ “ In this universality of their application as dependent upon relative 
situation merely, and in the consequent capacity of each of them to 
designate any object which has its o^vn specific name besides, and 
so, in a manner, to stand for and represent that other name, lies 
the essential character of the Pronoun. The Hindu title, sarvarna- 
inau^ ^ name for everything,’ ^ universal designation,’ is therefore more 
directly and fundamentally characteristic than the one we give them, 
pronoun^ ^ standing for a name.’ ” — Whitney. 

63. Adverbs are derivative forms of nouns, adjectives, orpronouns. 
Thus, our adverbial suffix -ly was originally -lice = the ablative or 
dative case of an adjective ending in -//^=like, the adverbial ending 
-vient of Romance words is the Latin ablative mentCj ^‘with mind” 
(Fr. bonnemeut = kindly = bond mente^ ^‘with kind intent”). 

Many relational adverbs are formed from demonstrative pronouns, 
as he-re^ hi-iher^ whe-n, &c, 

64. Prepositions were once adverbial prefixes to the verb, serving 
to point out more clearly the direction of the verbal action : by 
degrees they detached themselves from the verb and came to belong 
to the noun, furthering the disappearance of its ^r^i'^^-endings, and 
assuming their office. The oldest prepositions can be traced' to 
pronominal roots ; others are from verbal roots. — Whitney. 
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65. Conjunctions nre of coinp.'xralively laic growtli, and are 
eillier of pronominal original, or abhrcvialed fonns of expression, 

lili 

else = O.E. cUcs^ a genitive of c 7 = al::u. 

unless = 071 less, 

least = ihy lus = cb inij;:is, 

but = beaut = (O.E. 

1 :1* e wise = /;/ like zolse (manner). 


CHAPTER X. 


SUBSTANTIVES. 


I. GENDER. 

66. Gender is a grammatical distinction, and applies to words 
only, ,Sex is a natural distinction, and applies to living objects. 
By personification we attribute sex to inanimate things, as “The 
Sun in his glo^, the Moon in her wane.” 

The distinctions of gender are sometimes marked by different ter- 
minations, as gctitfor , geuttrix / do7}tt7izts^ do 77 ti 72 ci. This is called 
gramznatical gender. 

67. ^ Loss of Grammatical Gender in English The oldest 

English, like Greek and Latin, and modern German, possessed 
grammatical gender. 

mag-a, a kinsman. z/iag-e, a kinswoman. 

a nephew. niece. 

’widziwcty a widower. widtrwe^ a widow, 

77iti7zec^ a monk. zmizticezt^ a nun, 

god^ a god, gydcTZj a goddess, 

vjebberc^ a weaver. webb-esire, a Webster. 

So freo‘do77t (freedom) was masculine^ gz'ciuztg (greeting), feminine ; 
and cyceyi^ chicken, neuter. 

Grammatical gender went gradually out of use after the Norman 
Conquest, owing to the following causes : — 

(1) The confusion between masculine and feminine suffixes. 

(2) Loss of suffixes maiking gender. 

(3) Loss of case inflections in the masculine and feminine forms 
of demonstratives. 

68. Traces of grammatical gender were preserved much longer in 
some dialects than in others. The Northern dialects were the first 
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to discard the older distinctions, which, however, survived in tlie 
Southern dialect of Kent as late at least as 1340.^ 

69* The names of males belong to the masculine gender. 

The names of females to the feminine gender., 

The names of things of neither sex are neuter. 

Words like childy parent^ of which, witlTout a qualifying term, the 
gender is either masculine or feminine, are said to be of tlie common, 
eender. "" 

70. There are three ways of distinguishing the masculine and 
feminine in English : — • 

(a) By employing a different word for the male and female, 

{b) By the use of suffixes. 

{c) By composition. 

71. Before the Conquest our language possessed many words 
answering to our ‘^man,” 

The term ‘‘man’^ corresponded generally to the German me?isc/i, 
person, and was not confined originally to the masculine gender; 
hence it occurs frequently in compounds with a qualifying term, as 
' — woman ; leof-inan^ sweetheart; wcBpned-man^^ man, 
male. 

Other common words for man ” were gtuna^ as in drpd~£7i?na=i 
bride-groom (Ger. brattiigaiii) = the bride^s man;^ giwi~7na7ui ; 
beo 7 -n ; our cJitt 7 d ; (man and husband). 

72. I. Different words for the masculine and feminine. 

Father. Mother, 

Brother. Sister. 

Father (O.E, J^edcr) is co^atc with Lat. ph-ier^ Gr. = one who feeds 

or supports. Cp. pa-scc, fce-d^ fa-t, &c. 


* ‘^Therthe schok, the sonne dym becom 

In ihare Shoreham. 

Here the inflection of the demonstrative shows that iyde is feminine. 

Be thise rirtue the guode overcomth alle his "i^endes thane dyevel, the 
wordle, and ihet vJess,” — Avekbite. Dyevel is masculine ; 'wordle feminine : 
and vies neuter. 

~ cognate with the Lat ujc^or, and originally .signified * one 

earned ^o fi. o .. o 

s Wccpncd-mati a man armed with a weapon. 

4 Spenser has herd-groom =: herdsman. G7i77za is cognate with Lat hazto, 

5 Spenser uses carl for an old man, a churl. In O.E. we have the com- 
pounds carhtian and car 7 nan = male, man. Cp. Scotch carlin, an old woman. 

o Jyer cognate with Lat. vir. 
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Moziher (O.E. modor, modir)^ Lat. 7nader, contains a root itia, to produce, 
bring forth. - 

Bro-ther brotJwr), Lat. originally signified ‘ one who bears oi. 

supports/ from the verb hear^ cognate with Latin fero. 

Sis-ier (O.E. sweostar, S7tste?^ is cognate with Lat. soror (= sos-tor), and had 
perhaps originally the san.e signification as 7 no-iJier^ 

The termination in all these words denotes the agent. In the primitive 
Aryan speech there was no distinct suffix used as a sign of gender. 

Papa, Mamma. 

These words are of Latin origin. Papa = father : cp. Mamma = mother : 
cp. 77tamvzaL 

Son. Daughter. 

Son (O.E. sn-nn) = one brought forth, born (cp. bairjt)^ from the root S 7 f^ to 
bring forth ; daugh-ter cognate with Gr. Oi/yarnp = milker, milkmaid, from root 
du/i (dng/t), to milk. 

Uncle. Aunt. 

Uficle is from O.Fr. nzich, 07tcle, from Lat. avmicuhis, 

Auntirovci O.Fr. ante^ Lat aniita. The O.E. word for uncle was (i) earn 
Ger. ohzn {ohei7u)y {^feedera, Azmt in the oldest English was 77 iodrigc. 

Boy. Girl. 

is not found in the oldest English; it is of frequent occurrence in O.E. 
writers of the fourteenth century, by whom it is applied to men occupying a 
low position, to menial servants : it is therefore often used as a term of contempt. 
The term is probably of Teutonic origin, and is cognate with O.Du. boeve, Plati- 
Deutsch Swed. bofy Ger. bzibe^ OA.Q^x, pztopo. 

The O.E. word for boy was cztapa (knave), Ger. knabe^ whence kfzave-childy 
a boy. 

Gir-l is a diminutive of a root gir, cognate with Platt-Deutsch gor^ a little 
child. 

In O.E. writers of the fourteenth century girl was of the common gendei : 
thus Chaucer has ^ yonge giAes' = young persons ; and the O.E. expression kziave^ 
girle occurs in the sense of boy, 

VVezteh is a shortened form of the O.E. *we7zchely which in the ^‘Ormulum” h 
applied to Isaac, and was originally a word of the common gender. 

In a metrical version of the Old and New Testaments of the fourteenth century, 
in the Vernon MS., we find 7nayde7t ?in6.gro77z = boy and girl 

‘‘ Ine reche whether hit beo znaydezi other grant,'* 

Bachelor. Maid. 

The derivation of bachelor^ which comes to us from the French, is uncertain ; 
it probably contains a Celtic root, as seen in Welsh hachgezty a bo}'’ (from hachy 
little) ; whence O.Fr, bachelor, a servant, apprentice in arms, a knight-bachelor. 

Maid-=. O.E. 77zcEgeik, 7ncEd: ijzaiden (O.E. 77zcBgd-eny of neuter gender) is a 
de:;ivative,^ 

The literal meaning of 7}zaid is one grown up, an adult. It is often applied to 
nales as well as females. 


I We have the same root in Goth. 77iag-us, a hoy ; 7nag-aths, a young girl ; 
O.E. nzag-a, a son (cp. Sc. 77tac)j all connected with the Sansk. root 7)ia/z, to 
^''.come great, to grow. 
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Fi-Nra. Queen. 

King (O.E. cyning, cyng) originally signified the father of a family, ‘ King of 
Vrii own kin/ ^ (0-E. C7ven) at first meant wife, woman, mother.- 

Earl. Countess. 

Karl (O.E. eorl) is prooaoiy a contraction of O.E. ealdor man = elder-man, 
a term applied to the here togas or leaders of the old English chiefs who first 
settled in this country. 

Countess (O.Fr. contesse^ ertntesse) is the feminine of the word coitni. 

Monk. Nun. 

J\Ionh{OJK, mwicc^ monc) comes from the Greek through the Latin moitachus 
Friar {0,^. Jrerc, freirCj 'LtsX, f7'aicr) signifies a b^vther of a religious 

order. ^ ^ 

Nu 7 i. (O.E. no7!r:e) from Latin 7ionfta, a grandmother. The first 7:u7:s 

would naturally be older women. 3 

The Old English feminine for monk was 7nuneceK = 77ii7tchcti, 

\y IZARD. V/ITCIT. 

Wizard from O.Fr. ginsc-art, guisch-arij signifies a wise man; the 
French word is of Teutonic origin, g7(zsc = Icelandic visk-r, wise. The suffix -ard 
is of the same origin as that in d?ymk-ard. 

The oldest English words for 'ivizard were 'luigc/ere, one who uses Tvites, and 
kojoeolere^ 

Witch in old writers is a word of the common gender. The O.E. is 'zvicce^ to 
which there was probably a corresponding masculine, 'ivicc-aA 

Sloven. Slut. 

Slo7>en seems to be connected with O.E. slavor, to slobber (cp. to slobber 
work = to do work slovenly). Some etymologist connected it with slow (O.E. 
sla7v). 

Slut is perhaps connected with O.E. sloicre, to defile ; sloitisch^ dirty, slutty. 

Slattern (= slatten) probably means tattered, from the verb slit (pret. siat)S. 

The following %vords, though apparently different, are etymo- 
logically connected : — 

Nephew. Niece. 

Nephew is from the Lat. 7iepos, a grandson, through the O.Fr. ticnod {nie/y 
ftiez), Fr. neveuP 

1 Cp. Sc, janaka (= genitor), father, from jan^ to beget. 

2 Cp. Goth. qe7zs, O.H. Ger. che7ia, a woman, wife; Eng. queatt^ used only in 
a bad sense. 

3 Cp. Gr. TraTTa^j ^ priest, from papa, a father. 

4 Cp. O.E. webb-a, a male weaver ; webb-Cy a female weaver. 

5 Robert of Brunne has dowde, a feminine term equivalent to slattern ^ for 
which we now "WTite dowd-y\ 

^ The Sansk. naptri shows that 7tepos (fem. fieptis) contains the remnant of a 
suffix -ter, as in pa-ter. The Sansk. naptri = na-f^pziri, not a father, one who is 
not old enough to become a parent. 
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Niece is the Fr. niece from the Lat nepiis, a grand-daughter. 

The O.E. nef-a fnephew), ^lef-e (niece), are cognate w-ith nepos and nepiis, 
and ^Wth tiephezv and niece. 

The O.K, forms could not, as some have suggested, given rise to nepite^v oi 
niece, but both would assume a common form, neve, which is found in O.E. -writers 
after the Conquest, 


Lord, Lady. 

? Lord (O.E. hi^ford = hiHEwecird) is a compound containing the suffi.v -zoeard 
(-zuard) = keeper, guardian, as in O.E. boatzvard, boat-keeper. It is generallj^ 
explained as (O.E. -distributor. 

Lady (O.E. hla:fdige = hhyzveardige'^) Is a (contracted) feminine of Lord, 

Lad. Lass. 

In O.E. laddc is generally used in the sense of a man of an inferior station, a 
menial ser\’ant. It is generall3’' considered as being connected with O.E. lead, 
lede (cp. Goth. juggSL-lani/ce, ^.youngm^jjngga.^'young), from icodaii, Goth. 
liudan, to grow up. 

Lass does not occur in O.E. writers oefore the fourteenth centur3’‘, and only 
in Northern writers. It is probabl3’' a contraction of laddess. 

Tn the follo’t\ring pairs one is a compound : — 

Wj3iL4K- 

See remarks on jMan, p. 83, § 71. 

Bridegroom. Bride. 

remarks on Groom, p. S3, § 71. 

Notice too that the masculine is formed from the feminine. 

These terms are mostl3J' applied to newdy-married persons. " Andisthe 
and hridegrooni coming home ? — Shakespeare. 

In O.E. (fourteenth century) hyd {br-ttd), by metathesis, often becomes hurd 
{pil'd), and i'^ empIo3'ed in the sense of maiden: hence bnrites and bni'dcs = 3'oung 
men and maidens. 


Husband. Wife. 

Husband is not the band, bond, or support of the house, as some hare inge- 
nioush’* tried to make out, but signified original^ the master of the house, 
paieifamilias. 

Hits = house ; bond = O. E. honda, a participial form of the verb hu-nn, to 
inhabit, cultivate ; so that honda - = husbandman, the possessor as w’ell as the cul- 
tivator of the soil attached to his house. Bond-men came to signif}* (i) peasants, 
(2) churls, slaz'cs; hence the compounds bond-slave, bond-age, w’hich have 
nothing to do with the verb bind, or the noun bond. 

IVife was often \ised in older w-riters in the sense of zvoinani hence it occurs in 
.some compounds with this meaning, as fish<vife,housc-zvifc, huzzy ^ housewife ; 
goody = good-wife. 

I In later \vriters hlafdige became lofdie, lavdi, lad3^ 

= Cp. Jcel. bSiidt, a husbandman, from bua, to cultivate, dw'ell ; Dan. bonde^ 
Dcasnnt, countr^nnan. 
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Suir., r^lADAM. 

4S*/V5srrora O.Fr, j/w, Vr.sirr^ senior^ 

J'r, vtadavtc = in>* Intly = tjua /iiv;;/;.?- 

Fj7tn»‘cf,rrcnucntly ii«‘C.s davsc in life ^cn«c of IntJy. 

Str.* and dav: arc rtill applied to iJic Hiilicr and mntJicr of anirn.d<. 

Cf ;wAv/j/?r and beldnvi arc ^omctimc‘'• foiin I for n^and father and KrandinotJirr, 

Xivnes of AuimeJs^ 

Boau. Sow. 

l>pnr (O.L#. /'irr), orin*na!ly onlv one of mny nainr', for the tna!'* ;r;c. Krfer 
(cp. Jinn. rrrr-x;r/;;) and /rwr/; died out vcrjTnily; the litter M;il nini\c% in 
Inrrirzv*/:^, 

The Rcncrnl icrni ofthi\ !;peci'*^v.*a«;.VavVr(O.K. cp. j:i-;r'/r/A-=rpi,;-;tv ; 
surer, 5cu7uU r, ;\ herd of ii;c), 

/VcfO.Dit. /rexv, ^0:) found in the chje't IIn;:Ii*h ; in I.itrr urlicr-i it I- 
innsily applied to youn;; swine. 

Cr:s ijpdsr, /:r:Ve), Irom O.X. ^r;V, i% n"*d hy our ohlcr u ritcr*. fer a ymnn I 

/'urriKti == U.IC.yriJf/; = a little j ij;. 

Bulk. Onv. 

/>ul/ (O.K, /u//e) is not found in the oldc't Knyjieh. It | * 0 ! ahly c-unrs frr 
the Icelandic /c//. 

yhv//grA fU.K. /sv//;/f^r^ is j rot ^ Jiltle 1 idl, a h'di-c.df. 

r =r C).I-. nr.* 

The Fr. An//' n!*o sj^mfics /.v//. The ncneml term c f i! e •j'-ck. vas /hr 
(O.K. rx/r). 'J*hcrc\\crc other •■ptci.d drM,;r.,tn , a . //<vr ^O. 1. r/, <»/ 

terms api)licd to the ru:/es of oilxr -j ecios; cji, Clsr. s:,er, :\ 1 nil ; O.Jl. iJrr! 
sfen\ ram. See note on IJtnt:) 

lici/cr = O.F. Lcahifcfr, L^^tfre of v hif h the f.: i syllaUc • i.:nir.cs 

hittli, Kreat. Cp. Lcixh*deet = rt-c-nnd:. 


lJUCIC. 


Doi:. 


lluch = O.E. hitcca; dee := O.H. da, de.uui. In O.K. /..Vrr M,:niiic* hc-;:ti,n 
copiatc with I.at. cu/rr; r.i//, /.I roe = 

AV// (co:;natc \viih 1-ai. Ltedus) = O.N. /vi:; an O.K. word f< r /;./ was ii *v»; 
Ger. zkkdcir.. * 



IIaut. Koi:. 

Hart, O.E. heorut, hearty = homed ; ci\ rnev/r. Hind = ctr\a. 

.prc/*(O.E. rtV/>r = Or. to'/., Lal.ytV*i?).was once a y.rncr.d term lor an .nnim.nl 
(wild), hence Sliahcsjiearc t.alhs of * rats and mice, and such inmll deer' 


Stag. Hind. 

Sia^zz lech f/Cjixr, which w.as applied to the males of many species. In ihn 
Engljsh provincml dialects rArcor ^//:c= o Kander or a coLk. 

Dailey has sta^f^-a7-d, .a hart in iLs fourth year. 


Ram (O.E. ramm)* 
Wether. (O.E. 7mV///v). 


Ewi: (O.E. mot:, trai). 


* Wichhfic h.xs siue-oxe. 
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Hound. Bitch. 

Hound := O.E. /itcnd, cognate with Lat. aznzs, 

Dog^ does not occur In the oldest English* It is found in the cognate dialects, 
O Dan. doggE, Teel, doggr. Tike occurs sometimes in O.E. for a dog. 

Bitch = O E. hicc-e. 


Stallion. Mare. 

stallion (O.Fr. estalojt) has supplanted the O.E. hengesi and sieda (steed). 
Horse (O.E, hors) was orlginaliy of the neuter gender. 

Mare (O.E* merzhe), the feminine of an original masculine, viearh. 


JCOLT. ) 

FpAL, J 

Foal^ O.'E, Jbla, GeT,y‘ullen, Lat./w/A^r. 
Filfy = Scotch jdllok, Welsh ^log 


Filly. 


Cock* Hen. 

Hen had a corresponding masculine, Itana^ in O.E. : cp. Ger. halm and henns. 


Gander. Goose* 

Gander (O.E. gan-d-ra) and Goose (O.E, gos = gons^gans) are related words. 

The d and r in gander are merely euphonic ; a is the masculine suffix and the 
root \sgan^gansy a goose ; cp. Icel* gds^ goose; gasi^ gander ; also Ger. gans, 
Gr, xh^> Latin aztser (= haztser), 

Drake. Duck. 

Duck = O.E. doke^ = diver (connected -with the verb to dzick^ O.Dan. duiken^ 
O.H.G. tilchan^ to dive, plunge) has no etymological connection with Drake, 

The word drake can only be explained by a reference to the cognate forms : 
O.Norse and-Hk-a^ O.H.Ger. ani-richo.^ azit-rcchoy which suggests an O. English 
end^ric-e (which, however, does not occur in O.E, literature). 

In O.E. enedj ezid = duck (cp. O.H.Ger. anzit, Ger. enie, Lat. anas) : rice = 
king, cp. Lat. rex. 

So that d-r^qke^ a contraction of ezid-rake = duck-king, king of the dticks. ^ 

Ruff. * Reeve* 

Reeve seem^^ t^ue feminine of Ruff. 

IVPXTER. Spawner* 

Drone* Bee. 


73, II. The Gender marked by difference of termination. 

The feminine is usually formed from the masculine. 

A, Obsolete modes of forming the feminine: — 


I The suffix -rich is found in some of the German diaJ'Xts : in taiiher^ruh, a 
4.5*ile dove ; enierich, a drake ; gansc-rich, a gander. 
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(i) Ey the suffix -en. 

In the oldest English -en was a common feminine suffix, as — 


M. 

Cas-ere (empercr) 

£ 92 ^ : 

God,^.god 
M^na (man-servcint) 
Wulf (wolf) 


F, 

Caser-n (empress). 

F^’x-en (vixen;. 

,jGyden^(goddess). 

Mennen (woman>serv’ant). 
Wylfen (she- wolf). 


In modem English we have only preserved o/re word Avith this 
suffix — vixen. trr ^ ‘ « 

Vix-en is formed from vox^ the Southern foim of fox. The change 
of vowel is regular : compare i^od and ^^ydcn. 

In Scotch, carl-in = an old woman. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries we find a few more of these feminines, 
as — mbicJieny^ z. mm; ivolifcne, a she- wolf; dovene^ a she-dove ; schalkeney a 
female servant, from schalk (O.E. scenic), z man-servant, which exists in viar- 
schal and se7ieschnL 


(2) Ey the suffix - ster. 

In the oldest English we have a numerous cla^s of words ending in -sier (sire, 
s(erA, corresponding to masculine forms in -ere. 


M. F. 


brec-ere 

(baker) 

bsiC-cstre. 

fithel-ere 

(fiddler) 

fithel-stre. 

hcarp-ere 

(harper) 

hearp-estre. 

sang-eie 

(singer) 

sang-estre. 

seamrcre 

(sewer; 

seam-estre. 

ta:pp-er 

(bar- man) 

taepp-estre. 

wphh-ere 

(weaver; 

webb-estre. 


Up to the end of the thirteenth century ~sler was a characteristic sign of the 
feminine gender, and by its meaus new feminines could be always formed from 
the masculine. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we find some curious forms, as — 
hellerin^-esire, a female bell-ringer, 

’ivic-theji-estrc, a weekly woman-servant. 
hordesire, a cellaress, 
ivasshestre, a washerwoman. 

In the fourteenth century we find the suffix -ster giving place^to the Norman- 
French -ess, and there is consequently a want of uniformity in the employment 
of this termination. Thus Robert of Brunne uses sangster, songster, as a 

^ This suffix is found in several of the Aryan languages : cp. Ger, sditg-cr 
(singer) and sange^dnn ; f ticks (fox) and fiichs-hin; Gr. i/pwtVn, hero-zV/^ (O.Fr. 
hero-me), Latin regina, 

Margravijte and Landgravine contain the Romance suffix -ine (as in Jteroine) 
and not the Teutonic -in, 

Lithuanian gandras, stork ; gandr-e7ie (f. ). 

Sansk. htdra (name of a god) ; I7td7^a7ii (the wife of Indra). 

1 he Sanskrit shows that n is no mark of gender, but of possession ; the i is the 
sign of gender, which appears in Lithuanian -enc, hut is lost in the English -en, 
Ger -inn. 
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masculine. I In Purvey’s Recension of Wickliffe’s translation of the Scriptures 
we find songstere used for the masculine singer ; and Wickliffe uses luebbestere 
as a masculine. 

Dannsiere (a female dancer), koiesire (hostess), io7nhestere (= datt^tsiere) are 
hybrid words, and etymologically as bad as sleeresse, &c. 

In the Pilgrimage of the Lyf of Manhode” (beginning of fifteenth century), 
we have only one word in as the name of a female, viz. haiigest^^e = the 
feminine of hang7tia7i or Jutjtgere (p. 144^. 

The following feminines in -ess occur in this vioT\i\.—meyeresse^ eiigtierouressCf 
higilotiresse^ condyeresse, constahlesse, jogeloziresse^ forjgeresse^ skorc/ieresse, en 
cha7iiouresse, hacoiiresse., graveresscy gold-smithessey dispor ter esse. 

Still a good number of words with this suffix are to be found as feminines lat^ 
in the fifteenth century, as — 

kempster = pectrix, baxter = pisirix,^ 

Webster = texirix. salster = salinaria, 

dryster = siccatrix, brawdster = pahjiaricu 

sewster = suirix, huxter = a7ixiatHx„ 

We hnve now only one feminine word with this suffix^ viz. spin-* 
ster : but huckster was used ver}’' late as a feminine. Hucksterer and 
man-huckster are new masculines formed from the feminine. 

When the suffix -ster was felt no longer to mark the gender, some 
new feminines were formed by the addition of the Romance French 
-ess to the English -.ster, as songstr-ess and 
which hybrid forms are, etymologically speaking, double feminines. 

The suffix -j'/^rnow often marks the agent with more or less a sense of contempt 
and depreciation, as picizstery trickstery goiiiester. 

In Elizabethan vrriters we find drugsie 7 *y hackster (swordsman), 
tea77tste7\ seedster (sower), th 7 'owste 7 ^, 7diyineslery whipster y &c, 

B, Romance suffixes. 

To replace the obsolete English modes of forming the feminine, 
several suffixes are used to mark the gender. 

(i) Lat. -or (m,), and -ix (f.). 

M. F. 

adjutor adjutrix, 

testator testatrix. 

&c. &c. 


1 The Northern dialects of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries seldom employ 
this suffix, and it is often found, as in Robert of Brunne, in masculine nouns 

‘ ‘^rMlum " we find huccesierr = huckster y which is probably masculine. 

In Wickliffe we find signs that this suffix was going out of use to mark gender 
in the double forms that he employs, dwell-stere and dzveller-essey sleestere^a 
sleeresse, dannstere aiid daimseresse, - . . t 

2 Howell uses huck^isress^^TxA spinsixess as feminines. Ben Jonson uses 
teamster and songster to express the feminine ; while Shakespeare uses spuisteT 


sometimes as = spinner. 
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(2) Romance -ine. 

M. 

hero 


landgi*ave 

margrave 


(3) Romance -a. 


M. 

sultan 

signor 

infant 


F. 

heroine. 

landgravine. 

margravine. 

F. 

sultan-a. 

signor-a. 

infant-a. 


In O.E. the Romance fern, sufiSx -ere is used in chainhrerey Fr. cha7uberipre 
= chamberwotnan ; lavcjidere = laundress. “ God hath maad me (Penitence) 
his chanmhre^’e and bis la’ve7idere'^ — Pilgri7nage. 

(4) The French -ess is, however, the ordinary feminine suffix, and 
the only living mode of forming fresh feminines ; -ess is Med. Lat. 
issa^ and occurs in the Old English abbitd-isse — abbess. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we find contesse = countess ; 
emperesse = empress. In the fourteenth century ^ess began to take the 
place of the English -sier^ and was no doubt at first added only to 
Romance words ; after a time it was added to Teutonic as well as to 
borrowed words. 

In the Elizabethan period we find that it was added more fre- 
quently to distinguish the feminine than at present. 

Spenser has chavtpioness^ vassal ess, warrioiiixss, &c. ChapmanV, 
heroess, butter ess, 'Lvaggoness, ?‘eetress, &c. {See Trench’s “English^ 
Past and Present,” p. 156.) 

't) The suffix -ess is added to the simple masculine, as — 
sr. F. 

baron baron-ess, 

giant giant-ess. 

&c. &:c- 

(2) The masculine ending is dropped before the suffix, as — 


M. 

cater-er 

sorcer-er 

&c. 


F. 

cater-ess, 

sorcer-ess. 

&c. 


(3) The masculine ending -er) is shortened befoie the addition 
of -ess : — 


M. 

actor 

conductor 

file. 


F. 

actress. 

conductress, 

Clz. 
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(4) Duchess is from O.Fr. ducesse^ dnchesse ; inairhwness^ from 
Med, Lat. inarchio ; mistress, O.E. viahteresse, from master, O.E 
viaister, 

74 * III* Gender is sometimes denoted by composition. 

In the oldest English we find trnces of a qualifying word compounded "wnth, a 
^;eneral term, as 7uan~cild = man-child, boy ; carlcatt, tom-cat ; carl-ftt^ol, 3 
male bird ; .woman i cweiilugol^ a female bird. In later times we 

find ciiave-child = boy. 

(r) By using the words male and female. 

M. F. 

male-servant female-servant 

(2) ]ly using man, woman, or maid. 

M. F. 

man-servant maid-servant. 

men -singers women-singers. 

Sometimes we find servajii-7ftan, servmii-uiaid^ 'ioasher<voma 7 :^ inVh-n:/iti 
vT^Ui-inatd, 

(3) By the use of he and she, mostly in the names of animals. 

M. F. 

he-goat she-goat.' 

he-bear .she-bear. 

In Shahespeare^s time he and she were used as nouns ; and not 
only did people talk of hds and sJids for males and females^ but 
even of the fahrst he and the fahrst she ; whence he and she are also 
compounded with substantives, especially to convey a contemptuoir 
or ridiculous sense, as Howl, you //r monks and you.f///f monks.' — 
Drant’s Sermonsl 

Cp. he-devil she-devil. 

He and she were not thus used in the oldest English ; it is an idiom “common 
to the Scandinavian and the English, which in awkwardness surpasses anything 
to be met with in any other speech.*'— ]\rARSH. We find this idiom as early as 
the beginning of the fourteenth centurj^, the earliest expressions being hedetzsi 
and stiedeast 

{4) Z?i?^^and bitch, as dog-fox, bitch fox, &c. 

(5) Buck and doe, as hick-rabbit, doe-rabbit, &c. 

(6) Boar cmd sow, as boar fig, serwfig, 

(7) Ewe in ezve-lamb (Gen. xxi. 18). 

(8) Colt and filly, as colt-foal, filly foaL 


I '* The he halhe two pynnes . . . and the she bathe none."— Laurench 
Andrewe, Bahxs Book, p. 231. 
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{9) Cock and hen^ as cock-sparrow^ hen^sparrow, 

” Take hede of those egges that be blont on bothe endes, and thei shal be 
hennc chekejis, and those that be longe and sharpe on bothe endes shal bn cockc 
chekens*' — L. Andrewe, Bahys Boo/l, p. 222. 

In names of animals • the class-name is frequently treated as 
neuter, as In its natural state the hedgehog is nocturnal/’ 

So also names of children, as, c/iild, boy^ S:c. 

IL NUMBER. 

75. Some languages, as Sanskrit, 'Greek, &c., have three numLci>», 
smgtclar (marking one object), plural (more than one), dual (two). 

The oldest English had the dual number only in the personal 
pronouns, which we no longer preserve, 

76, In the oldest English there were several plural endings, -as. 
-an, -a, -0. After the Norman Conquest these were reduced 
(i) to -es, -m, -e; (2) to -es, -en ; and finally the suffix -es or -s 
became the ordinary plural ending. 

Thus -as was originally only the plural sign of one declension 
of masculine nouns, ^,Jisc, fish, fiscas. 

When -as became -es, it still remained for the most ^oart a dis* 
tinct syllable, as in the following passage in Chaucer : — 

And with his siremes drj^eth in the greves 
The silver dropes hongyng on the leeves.'^ 

Spenser has several instances. 

In wine and oyle they wash his 'wowidesywAA^l' — F. Q. i 5. 17, 

Hawes has many instances of the fuller form -es, as — 

‘‘The kitighies all unto their armes went.’* — Patiwze of Pleasure, p. 131, 

^ 77, Though we have only one plural ending, we make a vei 
vigorous use of it We have replaced foreign plurals by it, as 
insects, indexes, €ho7nises, ethics, &c. We add it to adjectives used 
as substantives, as goods, 'evils, blacks, sweets, vitals, commons,'^ &c,; 
to verbal nouns, as cuilmgs, scrapings, &c. ; and to pronouns, as 
oihe7‘S, 7toughts. 


I There is an inconvenience attached to these plurals, t.e. they have more than 
one meaning : thus, blacks is used for black eyes (Trevisa), black draperies 
(Bacon), sooty particles, and black-aynoors, t.e. black floors; ttiere were also 
white piooTs. familiars = familiar friends and familiar spirits. 

While we can talk of our betters, our supet'iors, we cannot, like Heywood, 
speak of our elders and biggers, nor complain, with the author of “ The Booke of 
Nurture,” of not knowing QMx\^breefes from longes'' ^ and long vowels. 
Cp. “ my worthies and my valiantsl * — ^Drant. 
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78. The reduction of -es to causes tlie suffix to come into direct 
contact with the last letter of the substantive to which it is added, 
and by which it is affected, 

{a) If the substantive ends in a flat mute, a liquid, or a vowel, 
s is pronounced flat, as tubs, lads, stags, hills, hens, feathers, trees, 
days, folios. 

\b) If the substantive ends in a sharp mute, s takes the sharp 
sound, as traps, pits, stacks. 

{c) The fuller form -es is retained when the substantive ends In a 
sibilant or palatal sound, such as ss, sh, x, ch; as glasses, wishes, foxes, 
clmixhes, ages, judges. 

(d) Words of iDure English origin ending in f, fe. If, with a 
preceding long vowel (except 00) retain the older spelling, but only 
sound the s, as leaf, leaves ; thief, thieves ; wife, wives ; shelf, shelves; 
wolf, wolves. 

In roof, hoof reef fife, strife, the f is retained and ^ only added. We some- 
times find elfs, shelfs, instead of elves, shelves. 

[e) In Romance words f remains unchanged, and the plural is 
formed by s, as briefs, chiefs, griefs. 

Exceptions. — In O.E. we find prooves, kerchieves, beeves. 

(/) Words ending in fj, ~7f, form the plural by the addition of 
and tile /is left unchanged, as clijf, cliffs ; dwaif, dwarfs. 

We sometimes find staves, wharves, dwarves, scarves, 7nastlves, written for 
staffs, dwarfs, whaifs, scarfs, mastiffs; and in old writers, cleeves, turves, for 
cliffs, turfs; also helves = handles. In Rastall^s Chronicles, 1529, we find iorvcs 
pi. of tuiy. 

(^) Words terminating in a single y keep the old orthography, 
and^/ is changed into i, as fly, flies ; city, cities. 

In Old English the singular ended in -ie, as fiie, citie. 

Y remains unchanged if it is diphthongal or preceded by another 
vowel, and.r only is added, as boy, boys ; play, plays ; valley, valleys. 

We sometimes find vallies, 7nonies, moukies, pullies, &c. Alkali has for its 
plural alkalies. 

{h) Words in -0 (not those in lo), mostly of foreign origin, foim 
the plural in -es (sounded as i), as echoes, heroes, potatoes. 

Words in lo add s, as folios, sej'aglios. 

A few of later origin in -0 and "•oo add s, as dotniitos, grottos, 
'^os. cuckoos^ Hindoos. 
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(/*) Particles used as substantives take or -es for their plural, as 
ups and do 7 V 7 is; ayes and noe^ (or ayis and nds); the 0's and Macs ; 
p7’os and co7ts ; ei-ceicras, 

(/) In compounds the plural is formed by as blackbirds^ pay- 
7nastc7‘s. 

When the adjective (after the French method) is the last part of 
the compound, the sign of the plural is added to the substantive, as 
uilor 7 tc}fs-geiieral^ coicrts-martiaL So in prepositional compounds, 
as so 7 ts-m-laiv^ fathei's-mdaw^ lookei’s-on^ meii-of-'war. 

[k] When fidl is compounded with a noun, s is added to the last 
element, as lumdfuls^ citpfids * but not if the terms are kept dis- 
tinct, as haoidfids of marbles ; ” we have our hands full of ^ 

work.” 

In Old English such forms as handftd^ shipfid were mostly re- 
garded as adjective compounds, and did not take the plural sign. 

79. Plural formed by vowel-change — 


foot. 

O.E. 

fdt; 

plural 

feet, 

O.E. 

fet. 

tooth, 

O.E. 

tdtJi; 

plural 

teeth, 

O.E. 

tedi. 

mouse, 

O.E. 

m{ts; 

plural 

mice, 

O.E. 

mys. 

louse, 

O.E. 

llis; 

plural 

lice, 

O.E. 

lys. 

goose, 

O.E. 

gos; 

plural 

geese, 

O.E. 

ges. 

man, 

O.E. 

mail ; 

plural 

men. 

O.E. 

meiu 


All these words once had a plural ending. The vowel of the plural suffix, 
though lost, has left its influence in the change of the root-vowel, which, philo- 
logical ly speaking, is no inflection ; cp. O.Sax. fdti = feet, bdei = O.E, hcc = 
books. 

See remarks on Vowel -change, p. 58, § 47. 

80. Plurals in -en (O.K -aiif. 

(1) There were a larger number of these words in the oldest 
English which formed the plural in -aii^ only one is now in common 
use, oxen = O.E. ox-an. 

O.E. scon^ and Jwsen^ O.E. Jtosnn, are more or less obsolete. 

Spenser frequently uses eyc?i = O.E. eagaii, Provincial English eat; and foen 
= OJL. fan, foiit foes. 

(2) Some words that now fonn their plural in n originally ended 
in a vowel, and have therefore conformed to plurals in 

Kine. — The e is no part of the plural, as we find in O.E. kin 
and kc 7 i. Cow originally made its plural by vowel-change, O.E. cu^ 
a cow, plural cy. Cp. O.E. 7 nns (mouse), mis (mice). 
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In O.E. we find ky, Aye, Idne, still preserved in the Nto di cf 
England. L ad 

Child-r-e-n. — In the oldest English child {did) formed its ural 
by strengthening the base by means of the letter r, and addingVo, as 
cild-r-u. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we find cild-r-u conve.rted 
into (l) child-r-e and {2) child-r-e-n. 

In the fourteenth century we find in the Northern dialects childer 
children, where the -re has become -er {cp, O.E. alra, = (i) alre, 
(2) aller, (3) alder). 

In O.E. of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries we find calvren, 
lainhren, and eyren (eggs). 

O.E. cealf (calf) had for its plural — (i) ceaif-r-u; (2) cal-v-r-e ; (3) calvcren ; 
(4) calves. 

O.E. lavih^ pi. (i) lavtb-r-u; (2) laiiih-r-e; (3) lainbr-e-n; (4) lambs* 

O.E. ^^(egg), pi. (i) ceg-r-u; ey-r~e ; (3) ey-r-e-n. 

Brethren, — In the oldest English the plural of brother was 
h'othni {brothra). In the thirteenth century this became (l) brothr-e^ 
(2) brothr-e-n {brothere 7 i\ (3) b 7 xtJir-e^ {4) brethr-e- 7 i, {5) brotheres 
[brothe 7 ^s). 

In the Northern dialects in the fourteenth century we find b7'etlm 
becoming b 7 'ethe}\^ 

The e in brethren seems to have arisen from the dative singular {b7'eihe7^. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, we find that the oldest English 
dohtrti became dohireUy doicg/itren, dehiren, and de'bier. 

Sister 2cad 7 nother once belonged to the same declension. 

Treen = O.E. t 7 'eo 2 u- 2 c is used by Sackville Induction”)® : — 

‘‘ The wrathful Winter, ’proaching on apace. 

With blustering blasts had all ybar’d the iree^tJ* 

81. Some words, originally neuter and flexionless in the plural, have 
the same form for the singular and the plural, 

1. Deer = O.E. deo 7 % pi. deor* 

2. Sheep = 0 . E. scedp^ pi. sceap* 

3. Swine = O.E. reotn^ pL swtit* 

4. N eat = O. E. ite&t (used collectively to include star^ 

heifer^ calf)*^ 

\ This class once included the following words \—folk^ yctir^ yoke^ 
\kcad^ score^ poimd^ hair^ horse^^ &c. 

^ These be my mother, brether, and sisicrs.” — Bp. Pilkington (died 1575). 

2 Shtren occurs in the “ Fardell of Facion” (1555). 

3 In O.E. goat is treated as a plural : — Jabel departed the flokkis of scJieep 
from the flokkis of gootJ* — Capgrave, p. 8. Also worm : — ‘'All kindes of beastes, 
fowle, and woriiieS ^Fardell ofFacioiu 

4 “ Tame and well-ordered horse ^ but wild and’ unfortunate children,”—’ 
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I^Iany substantives are treated as plurals and take no plural 
as — 


(i) Words used in a collective sense : cavalry^ infantry^ harlotryy 
fishy fcTivly cattky fiouli 7 y, fruit. 

Capgrave uses gander as a plural. In the “ Fardell of Facion” 
we read that quail and mallard are not but for the richer sort.” 


(2) Names expressive of quantity, mass, weight, as : fairy braccy 
coupky dozeiiy scorCy g7VSSy giiirCy rcaniy stonCy tuiiy last, footy fathoviy 
iniky chaldi^oHy bushel. 

Also caunoiiy shoty shillingy inai'k ; rody and furlong {Fardell of 
Facion). 

In the phrase horse and foot we have either a contraction of (a) horsemen 
and footmen y or of {f) 7 ncn on horse (O.E. me7i an horse) and 7nen on foot (O.E. 
men afoot). 


83. Some substantives have a double plural form, with different 
meanings, as — 

Brothers (by blood), brethren ^ (of an order or community). 

Cloths (sorts of cloth) ; clothes (garments, clothing). 

Dies (a stamp for coming, 8:c.) ; dice (for gaming). 

Peas (the pi. of pea) ; y>ease (collective). Pea, O.E fisa, is derived from Lat. 
pisum. In O.E. we find pi. fcs€7i (and peses). The ^ belongs to the root, and is 
no inflexion. When the old pi. ending was lost, pease was looked upon as a 
plural, and a new singular, pea, was coined. 

Pennies (a number of separate coins) ; pence (collective). Penny, O.E, penig, 
pi. penegas {pennyes, pans, /ens), without any distinction of meaning. When 
pence is compounded with a numeral as the name of a separate coin, we can regard 
it as a singular, and make it take the plural inflexion, as two siarpences. 


84, Foreign words usually take 
keep their original plural, as — 

Sing. 

Latin (1) arcanum 

addcitdum 
daUivt ^ 
erratum 
siratjtm 
viagus 


the English plural. Some few 

Plural. 

a 7 *cana. 

addenda. 

data. 

errata. 

sU^ata. 

magi. 


^ This dhtinction Is, of course, comparatively recent. 

^ Spenser has— 

** Not worth a peseP 

iTTcy — 

a pese 

Above a pearl in price.'' - 
"Not worth two peason" =. ceasen. 
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Greek (2) 


Romance (3) 
Hebrew (4) 


Sing. 


radius 

radii. 

mhiutia 

mmutuB. 

species 

species. 

&c. 

&c. 

axis , 

axes. 

basis 

bases. 

ellipsis 

ellipses. 

&c. 

&c. 

monsieur 

messieurs. 

bandit 

banditti. 

&c. 

&c. 

cherub 

cherubwi. 

se 7 ^aph 

se 7 *aphi 77 t. 


Some of these have the English plural, as — appendixes^ calixesy vor- 
texeSy crita’ionSy atiioviatonSy phenomenotiSy memorandttmSy specirtimsy 
focuseSy fungiiseSy similesy beatiSy seraphsy cha^nbsy as well as their 
original plurals, appendiceSy calicesy vorticesy critaday auiomaia, pheno- 
ntenay menioi^anday spectray fociy fungiy similiay beauXy sa'aphwiy 
cherubim (and scraphiny cherubin^), 

85. Some have two plurals with different meanings, as — 

mdexes (of a‘book) indices, (signs in algebra). 

geniuses (men of genius) genii (spirits, supernatural beings). 
parts (abilities) parts (divisions). 

86. Many substantives are used only in the plural, as — 

(1) Substantives denoting things that consist of more than one 
part, and consequently always express plurality, as — 

(a) Parts of the body : lightSy limgSy veinSy kid^ieysy whiskerSy chit- 
terlmgSy intestinesy bowels. 

{b) Clothing : breechesy slopSy trorwso'Sy drawers, mittenSy garters. 

{c) Tools, instruments, implements, &c : shearsy scisso 7 'Sy pliersy 
snuJfo^Sy to7igSy scalesy &c. (Shalrespeare uses ballance as a plural.) 

A peyre of ballaunce.^^ — Drant. 

(2) Names of things considered in the mass or aggregate, as— 
ashes y embers y cinders, lees, molasses, 

87. Many foreign words are used only in the plural, as aborigines , 
foeceSy liieratiy p7‘olegomenay &c. 


* Cherttbitns and seraphitns occur in Elizabethan English. 
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88. The English plural sign sometimes replaces the original plural, 
as nomads, pleiads, hyads, rhinoceroses. 

Of a similar kind are — 

abstergents { = ahstergeniia). 
analects (= analecta). 
arms arma). 

annals (= annalcs), &c. 

_ 89. The plurals of some substantives differ in meaning from the 
singulars, as aiiiic, atUicsj beef, hcci’cs;^ chap, chaps ; draught, 
draughts; checker, checkers ; forfeit, fmfeits ; record, records ; scale, 
scales; spectacle, spectacles ; grain, grains ; gr-ound, grounds; -.vater, 
vjata-s ; copper, coppers; iron, irons; compass, compasses; return, 
returns ; &c. 8:c. 

So too verbal substantives, as cutting and cuttings ; sivceping and 
sweepings, &c. 

90. Many adjectives used as substantives form their plural 
regularly, as good, goods; captive, captives; lunatic, lunatics; 
cp. commons, eatables, betters, superiors, odds, e.rtras. 

To this class, with English pluml substituted for foreign adjective 
plural, belong acoustics, analytics, ethics, optics, politics. 

ji. Some plural forms are sometimes treated as singulars, as 
amends,^ bellows,- gallows,^ nieans,^ ncios,^ odds,'^ painsj sessions, 
shambles, small-pox,^ tidings,^ wages. 

Most of these are comparatively late plurals, and the singular was 
once used where we employ the plural. 

92. Alms, eaves, riches, though treated as plurals, are singular 
in form. 

Alms = Gr. IXirinoa-ivi ] ; O. E. cclniesse, almesse, alines. In O. E. 
we find pi. elmessen, almesses.^^ ' 


' Amends from Fr. amende. Robert of Brunne lias “ the amends. vtis." 

* S'S’ behgh ; " a -peyre det}‘es.”—k’itgrimn^e, pp.’iii, 116 . 

3 O.E, pi. 

4 Mentis (Fr. tnoyen^ Lat. medium\ 

5 News ttozczfclies^ Lat. ttova), 

6 Odds in i£ ts ocMs = kis most pro])able. 

7 Pain, l*Here is sonic^ cbnTiision the double origin of the word— (i) from 

O.E. piUy pain, torment ; (a) from Lat./av:^. 

^n^he,singiilar pain = sufiering ; in the plural = sufierings, trouble. 

8 -Pox^ = -poc-s ; as in chicken-pocky pock-mark, 

9 Tidings, O.E. iidende. The plural is rare in O.E. 

*0 Cp. “he asked an almsP (Acts iii. 3 .) “All a common richesP^]onii 
Fletcher, Wit •without Money. 
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Riches = O.Fr. richesce; O.E. Hcheise^ rkhesse. In O.E. we 
find pi. Alms and riches are etymologically no more 

plurals than are largess and noblesse. 

Eaves = O.E. yfes^ efese = margin, edge. 

We sometimes find ifj-^/^-droppers = eaves-droppers ; esen = 
O.E. efesen^ eaves. 

93 . Summons is a singular form ( = O, Fr. se7no7tse ; O. E. so 77 io 7 is\ 
and is usually treated as such, making the pi. sit77iino7ises, 

94 . Proper names form the plural regularly. 

{a) A few originally adjectives take no plural sign, as Ditich^ 
Englis/ij Scotch, 

[b) Many geographical names are frequently plural in form, as 
Athe7ts, Thebes^ the Netherlands^ htdies^ Azo7rs^ Alps. 

{c) In names of persons, \vhen a descriptive term is added, only 
the last adds s for the plural, as i7iaster bake7's^ brother squires^ the 
t-tfw doctor Johns, 

IV e, however, may say the JUiss B7'owns or the Misses Brow7t, 

Where two titles are united the last now usually takes the plural, 
as inajo7*’ge7te7'als : a few old expressions sometimes occur in which 
both words, following the French idiom, take the plural, as knights^ 
te7nplars^ lords4ieiUe7tants^ lords-justices, 

HI. CASE. 

95 . In some languages nouns (substantives and adjectives) take 
different forms (cases) in different relations in a sentence. 

The moveable or variable terminations of a noun are called its 
,ase-endings. 

At Athens, the term case^ or ptosis^ had a philosophical meanin’^ at Rome, 
casus was merely a literal translation ; the original meaning o^/ah was lost, and 
the word dwindled down to a mere technical term> In the philosophical language 
of the Stoics, which the Romans translatcd by casus, really meant ‘ ' • 

that is to say, the inclination or relation of one idea to another, the falling or 
resting of one word on another. Long and siigry discussions were carried on as 
to whether the name of pidsis^ or fall, was applicable to the nominative ; and 
everv true Stoic would have scouted the expression of cas7{s rectus^ because the 
suhiect. or the nominative, as they argued, did not^fall or rest on anything else, 
Di«> .-^lond erect, the other words of a sentence leaning or depending on it. All 
this U lost to us when we speak of cases.” — Max MOller. 

96 . "I'he oldest English had six cases: Nominative, Vocative, 
Accusative, Genitive, Dative, Instrumental. 

In the Aryan languages the case-endings are attenuated words — of all of 
which the origin is very obscure. 
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The nominative ending s (as in 7 'ex reg^-s) is connected v’ith the demonstrative 
pronouns, O.E. seo^ tJuEt; Gr. 6, rj, to ; Sansk. sa^ sd^ tat ; Eng. the. 

The dative suffix was originally a preposition, signifying to^ or for: the 

pronouns— Lat. fibi with Sansk. tU’‘bhya7n; Sansk. abbhi, Gr. O.E. ^nabt 

and be, wliich we see again in the plural of Latin nouns of ^ the third, ^ fourth, and 
fifth declensions. Jn Sansk. this abhi was shortened to at {e), and is still more 
disguised in Latin and Greek. _ 

The ablative termination was i or d, as Sansk. acvdt = O. Lat. cgiiod, from a 
horse ; this tor d is probably connected with the demonstrative ta : cp. Lat. tn~de , 
urde. 

The locative had the ending /, denoting the relation expressed by our preposition 
in, to which it is related. 

The instrumental, expressing the relation by cr with, ended in a. 

The accusative had the letter 7n for its suffix. 

The genitive ended in or sya, which is supposed to be ^dc7}ionstrativc proncitn 
(cp. Sansk. syas, syd, iyat, this, that). In the possessive pronouns, Sansk, we 
find tyas, iyd, tyaift, as ?nadiyas, 77:adiyd, 77iadiya77t = 77icns, 772ea, 77ien77i.^ It is 
therefore probable that the genitive ending was nothing more than an adjective 
termination. 

In Sansk. adjectives are formed by the suffix -iya {=sya). ^ 

In Greek the form cognate with iya w.as <Tio~g, From bn/iog, people, came 
the adjective A tip 6 trio/; (belonging to the people). In Greek, an o- between t'w o 
vowels of grammatical terminations is elided : thus the genitive^of -ytiog is net 
yevcaag, butyet/eocor yevovg; hence 5ep6crio would become dcfiolo, the Homeric 
genitive of bljjjLogt in later Greek replaced by — Max MLTler. 

We have something like it in English, Compare the force of the suffix « in 
•woodeji with that of 7t in 77it7te, thine, 

‘‘The Latin geuitiviis (genitive) is a mere blunder, for the Greek vcoxA ge7iike 
could never mean gcfiii ivies, Ge7titivns, if it is meant to express the case of 
origin or birth, would in Greek have been called gennetike, not genike. Nor doe.^ 
the gefiitivc express the relation of son to father. For though we may say ‘the 
son of the father,' we may likewise sa}^ ' the father of the son.’ Gcnike, in 
Greek, had a much wider, a much more philosophical meaning It meant casu& 
getferalis, the general case, or rather the case which expresses the genus or kind. 
This is the real power of the ge7iiiive, . . . The termination of the genitive is, 
in most cases, identical with those derivative suffixes by which substantives are 
changed into adjectives.” — M ax hlULLER. 


Possessive Case. 


97, In modem English Ave have no case-endings of substantives 
except one^ the possessive, the representative of the older genitive. 

The nominative and accusative have no fomiative particles to 
distinguish them, and their position in a sentence, or the sense, is the 
only means v/e have of distinguishing them from one another. 

98. In the oldest English there ^vere various declensions, as in 
Latin and Greek : so there were different genitive suffixes [a) for the 
singular, {/d for the plural. 

The suffix -es originally belongol to the genitive sing, of sonie 
masculine and neuter substantives it was not the genitive sign of 
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Ihe feminine until the thirteenth century, and tlien for the most part 
only in the Northern dialect (cp. Lady -day with Lord^s day), 

late in the fourteenth century we find traces of the old plural 
ending -ene^ -en {-ma\ as kingen-en = of kings, {Pia^s Plow 7 na 7 t,) 

Probably before the thirteenth century ~es began to take its place : — Aire 
louerdes louerd, and alre kitt^ene king/' — O.E, Hom,^ Second Series. 

99. The suffix -es was a distinct syllable in Old English, as — 

Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre/* — C haucer. 

Traces of this form we have in Elizabethan writers ; — 

'‘Then looking upward to the heaven's beams, 

With nightes stars thick powder'd everywhere.” 

Sackville’s htdnciion. 

Of aspes stingherself did stoutly kill." — Spenser, F, Q, i. 5, 50. 

“ To show his teeth as white as *ivhales bone.” 

Shakespeare's Lovis Labours Lost, v. 2. 

100. The sign of the possessive is now -s for both numbers ; and 
it is subject to the same euphonic modifications as the sign of the 
plural (see § 78), 

The loss of the final vowel is indicated by the apostrophe (’), as 
bofs, &c.^ 

When a word in the singular of more than two syllables ends in 
s, gey s is omitted but {*) retained, as — Lycni^gus^ sons, Socrates^ 
wife. 

In poetry this frequently happens with respect to words of more 
than one syllable, especially if the following word begins with a 
sibilant, as — 

The Cyclops" hammer ; young Pan! face ; your higknesd love ; for 
justice sake ; for praise sake ; the Phctnid throne ; ^partridgd wing 
(Shakespeare); princess^ favourite (Congreve); the Prior of yorvauld 
question (W. Scott). 

In O.E., fifteenth century, if the noun ended in a sibilant or was followed by a 
word beginning with a sibilant, the possessive sign was dropt, as 2^ goose egg, the 
river side. 

10 1. In compounds the suffix is attached to the last element, as 
— the so7i-inIa'ids house ; the heir-at-laid s will ; the Queen of 
Engla^td^s reign ; Hen7y the First^s reign. 


^ (') was at first probably used to distinguish the genitive from the plural suffix. 
Its use may have been established from a false theory of the origin of the genitive 
case,* which was thoroughly believed in from Benjonson's to Addison's time — 
that ^ was a contraction of /if?; hencesuch expressions as “the pAitce house,'' 
for “the p 7 d 7 icds house." 
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Sometimes we find jr added to the principal substantive instead of to the attri- 
butive or appositional word, as “ It is Othello's pleasure, our noble and valiant 
general/' — Shaks. “ Fca* the^ Queer's sake, his sister/*— Byron. In O.E. 
this was the ordinary construction, as late as the sixteenth century. ** Stephen 
concluded a marriage atween Eustace his sone and Constaunce the fynges sister 
of Fraunce** [= the king of France's sister], — Fabyan, 


The Case Absolute, 

102. In the oldest English the dative was the absolute case, just as 
the ablative is in Latin. About the middle of the fourteenth century 
the noiniizative began to replace it Milton has a few instances of 
this construction (in imitation of the Latin idiom), as “ vie over- 
thrown,’^ dispossessed,” ** destroyed.” 

" Schal no flesch upon folde by fonden onlyue, 

Out‘take 7 i yow aSt (eight).”— Poe^its, p. 47, L 357. 

‘*Thei han stolen him us slefinge." — Wickliffe, MaiL xxviii. 21. 

“ Hym tha gyt sprecenduiUj big cOmon fram tham heah-gesamnungum.” 

Mark V. 35. 

** Phiiire dura Moccnre^ bld-d Icine feder,**— iv. 


CHAPTER XL 


ADJECTIVES. 

103. xN modern English the adjective has lost the inflexions 01 

ivpibcr^ or ciise belonging to the older stages of the language. 

104. In Chaucer^s time, and even later, we find {a) an inflexional 
f to rnark the plural number ; {b) an inflexional e for the definite 
adjective— that is, when preceded by a demonstrative pronoun or a 
possessive pronoun, as — 

^Vhan Zephirus eek with his swede breethe 
Enspired hath in every holte and heethe 
The tendre croppeSj and they4?;/^^*sonne 
Hath in the Ram h\s ha i/e corns ironne, 

And sinale fowles maken melodie. * 

Chaucer's Prol. io C. Tales, 

This in the oblique cases of the definite form, in the oldest English,, became 
ajt, of which, perhaps, we have a trace in the phrase in the olden time.” 

We often replace an infle.xional e or ;/ by the word o7ie, Cp. 

''And the children ham lovie togiderc and bevly the velaSrcde of tne greatenP 
^A'hetibitef p. 739. 

** The visscre hath more blisse vor to nime ane ^ai 7 zevhsc Xh 2 i.nc atie litilette” 
— Ib, p. 238, 

" These iwe^zie olde** (= these two old o 7 ies), — Pilgtiiztage^ p. m. 

" I sigh toward the tour an old ooit ^ that come and neihede me." — Ih, p, 23. 

I sigh a 7 t old 0011 that was clumben anhy up on thy bed." — Ib, 205. 

105. Chaucer has instances of the Norman-French plural s in 
such phrases as cosins gei-mains, in other places delitables. 

In C E. the adjective of Romance origin frequently took a plural termination 
-5“) when placed after its substantive,- ns — 

“ Wateres prmcipalesP — Raj'ly Eng, Poe77tSy p. 43. 

" Ver-tues cardinals,'' — C aside of Lovc^ p. 37, 

" Cha 7 t 07 i 7 is regnlercs, ” ‘ ^ca uses reso 7 iablcs^ ” ‘ parties 77teridio7ialeSi . ” 

‘ Maundeville, 

^ The writei of the Pilgrimage only uses the oo 7 t when the adiective is accu 
sative, 2 Stow lias heyres males = male hrirs. 
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106. It is aJso found TV’ithout a following substantive, as*— 

** Of romances that been reales 
Of popes and card inales,” — C haucer’s Sir Thopas. 

"He ous tekth to knawe the greate things vrnm the little, the precianses 'iTara 
the vileSt the zuete vram the zoure .” — Aocnbiiet p, 76. 

In this last example the unborrowed adjectives greaUj little ^ &:c., express the 
plural b>; the final e. 

^ Sometimes the plural s replaces the final e when the adjective is used substan- 
tively, as — 

"They love their very well.” — L awrence Andrewe. 

Ones sometimes replaces the plural sign, as ** If it fortuned one of the yongei 
to dye than these olde ones \\'j’ll burj'e them." — lb, 

Cp. "Wantons f empties f calms ^ shallows ^ worthies, orderlies, godlies. 

107- Shakespeare has presen/ed one remnant of the older case-endings of the 
plural adjective in the comoound alder lie/esi = the dearest of all, the most pre- 
cious of all. (3 K. Hen. VI\ I i.) 

.<(4 (sometimes written alt/:er) is another form of aller = al-rr^ al-ra (~ 
C 7 nni 7 tm), the genitive plural of «//. 

In Old English writers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we find haih-er, 
of both, for which we sometimes find bathes, as " your bathes paynes,” — Pil- 
grhnage, p. 167. 


L COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

108. Comparison is a variation or change of form to denote 
de^ees of quantity or quality- It belongs to adverbs as well as 
adjectives. 

"The suffi.vesof comparison were once less definite in meaning than at present, 
and were used to form many numerals, pronouns, adverbs, prepositions, in which 
compared correlative terms are implied." — March. 

109. There are three degrees of comparison ; the positive, high : 
the comparative, higher ; the superlative, highest. 

The comparative is formed by adding -rr to the positive ; the 
superlative by adding ~est to the positive. 

This rule applies to (i) all monosyllabic adjectives ; (2) all dis- 
syllabic adjectives with the accent upon the last syllable, as — gmieel\ 
^etiteelcTy geniedest ; {3) adjectives of two syllables, in which the 
last syllable is elided before tlie comparative, as — able, abler, ablest; 
(4) adjectives of two syllables ending in y, which is changed to t 
before the suffixes of comparison, as — happy, happier, happiest. 

Orthographical changes 

(i) A final consonant preceded by n short accented vowel is doubled, a« wet, 
"wetter, wettest; red, redder, reddest ; cm/el, crueller, erne lies*. 

(s) A single final y is changed to /, as hafPy, happier, happiest ; but y with 
a preceding vowel remains unchanged, as gay, gayer, gayest 
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( 3 ) Adjectives ending in a silent or unaccented e add -r and -st, instead of -er 
and -est, to the positive, as i>olite, politer, ^politest; nolle, nobler, 
noblest, 

I ro. When the adjective has more than two syllables, the com- 
parison is expressed by more and mosi^ as — eloquent^ moi^e eloquent, 
most eloquent 

This mode of comparison is probably due to Norman-French influence, and it 
makes its appearance at the end of the thirteenth century, as '' inest geniyV* 
(Robert of Gloucester), and becomes of frequent occurrence in Chaucer and 
Wickliffe, as most mighty, most clear. 

In poetry we find even monosyllabic adjectives compared (for the sake of 
euphony) by more and most, as “ Ingratitude more stroiig than traitors' arms '' 
(Shakespeare). “Upon a lowly asse more *ivhite than snow" (Spenser). 

Older writers on grammar make the mode” of comparison depend on the 
ending, not the length of the adjective ; if the adjectival ending is -ing, -isi, -ed, 
-€71, -am, -al, -ent, -ive, -oits, the comparison is made by more and mo^t. The 
best writers, however, are not guided by this rule. 

“Ascham writes inve7itivest ; Bacon, honourablesi, and ancienter; Fuller, 
emine7itesi, elog7ie7tter, lenrjiedst, sole77Z7test,fa77ions€st, •virUiousesi, with the 
comparauve and superlative adverbs, wiselier, easilier, hardliest; Sidney even 
uses repmingest ; Coleridge, sa/eliest.** — Marsh. 

111, Double Comparisons are not uncommon both in old and 
modem English, as mo 7 'e hottere, most fairest (Maundeville) ; moost 
cleiinest (Piers Plowman); more kindej-; more corrupter (Shakespeare); 
most straitest [Acts of Apostles, xxvl 5), 

The comparison is sometimes strengthened by adverbs, as still bnsier, far 
miser, the lowest of the low, ^ So Chaucer has fairest offaire {K^iightes Tale), 

Adjectives with a superlative sense are not usually compared. In poetry, 
we find, however, perfectest^ chief est (Shakespeare), extre 7 Jiest (Milton), 77 tore 
perfect (Eng. Bible), lo7ielier (Longfellow). 

1 12, The r of the comparative stands for a more original s, as seen 
in the allied languages of the Aryan speech. 

Sanskrit. Greek, Latin. Gothic* O.E. Eng. 
Comparative — mdh 4 ~yas, ikdl-^ov, ] [ ma-iz-a. mdra. more,, 

Superlative — mdk-ish-tka, iiiy-urroy, — ma-isUs. mcest. most 

The superlative was originally formed from the comparative by 
means of the suffix -t. 

1 13, In numerals and pronominal words, &c. we find a relic of -an 
old comparative, as in other,^ Lat, al-ia^-s ; Gr. e-repo-s ; Sansk. an- 
tar-d ; whether^ Lat. u-teru-s ; Gr. KS-repo-s ; Sansk. ka-tard. By 
Sanskrit grammarians the origin of -ther,^ -teru^ -iero^ -iara is said 
to be found in the Sanskrit root tar (cp. Lat. irws^ Eng. through)^ 
to cross over, go*beyond.’ 



,4* old superlative ending common to many of the Aryan 
iar*^agesisv//a, as— Lat./r;-// 2 w.j; Gr.irpw- 
j Sansk. pra-iha-vid, 

coinposicion with /a, as in the numerals— Lat uMimitz : Gr. 
; Sansk. sap-ta-ind, 

' f ^as in is added to the old comp, jj, whence ^tstimu-s, 

-isst 7 ftus (by assunilaticnj. 


11 . IRREGULAR COMPARISONS. 


115. Old, elder, eldest (O.E. ^rald, aid; yldra, ddra ; yidest, 

eldest). 

Elder and eldest are archaic, and can only be used with reference 
to living things,^ As than cannot be used after it is evident 
tliat its full comparative force is lost. 

Older and oldest are the ordinary comparatives now in use. 

* ^ The vowel change in eUier^ &c. is explained by the fact that there was ori- 
ginally an i before rand st^ which affected the preceding a or hence O.E.rnAf 
and eldra^ strang and strengnx, &c. 


1 1 6. Good, better, best (O.E.^^f; beiera. beira ; hctesl^ bjUt). 

The comparative and superlative are from a root bet (or hat\ good, 
found in O.E. bei-iic^ goodly, c.Kcellent ; bei-arZj to make good, 
amend. 


Best = bel^st, illustrates the law that a dental is assimilated to 
a following sibilant 

In O.E. we find a comparative adverb, bet (the sign of inflexion 
being lost). 


117. Bad \ ^ 

Evil V worse, worst \ wyrrest, 

111 i ( 

Wor-se, vvor-st, are formed from a root, weor^ which is cognate 
\vith Latin vir-us. 

The -ze b an older form of -re (rr). 

The Dan. vccT^e^OliH: vend) found its way into English 'v^Titers of the North 
of England. Gower uses it in the following* lines : — 

“ Of thilke werre (war) 

In whiche none wot who hath the werre (w'orse).” 

Spenser uses it with reference to the etymology of the word world : 


“ The world b much war than it was-w'oont.” 


Chaucer sometimes uses ladder ioe worse. 


Thb dbtincrion b recent ; cp. the following {xovnEarlds Micro-eosmograpkie 
(16381 : ** Hb very atyre b that which b the cidest out of fashion.” (Ed. Asnaa. 

p. 3 Q.; 
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Il8. Much, more, most (O.E. micd . mdra . inrrat ). 

Much is from O.E. micel, through the forms mkJiel, mtickel. 

More is formed from the root mag (or mah ^), so that 7nore — via. 
and most = mak-st. 

In O. "E. ifticel = ^eat ; more = greater ; vtasty inest, most =■ greates 

A contracted form of 7Jtare (properly adverbial), via^ moj is used by O. E. writers 
It is found also in Shakespeare under the form 7/:oe 

Alexander Gill makes 7/10 the comparative of 7nany ; viore the comparative of 
much. 

Many = O.E, vianeg^ Goth, vtanegs^ contains the root 7na7tg^ a 
nasalized form of mag [7nah), 

1 x 9 . Little, less, least (O.E. iytel : Icpssa i j^s) ; l{Bsest^{l(Esi\. 

les-s = O.E. las-se., les-se = Icss-sa = IcBs^ra. 
least = les-st = Iirs-est. 

Lesser a double comparative, as ^^the lesser light ’’ Bible'). 

Shakespeare has liitlest {//am let, iii. 2 ), 

In O.E. we find fyf = little, which has nothing to do with the root of IcsSj which 
is cognate with Goth, tasivtiza (infirmior), the comp, of iasiLf-s (infirmus); cp. iazy. 

We also find in O.E. min and 7nis = O.N. ^nhmiy Goth, vthiniza = less, Lat, 
rnm-or ; Goth. 7nins ^ Lat. minus. 

120 . Near, nearer, nearest, (O.E. re^h, nih; yiyra itebir, 
icarra ; nehh^t^ nehst. Later forms of the thirteenth ana fourteenth 
:enturies were — negh ; nerve {ner) ; next {neghest), 

Ly the Old English forms we see that nig/t.^ 7icar^ nejct., are their proper repre 
;entatives. Shakespeare uses near- as a comparative adverb. 

JSleu^r “ 7teah-r; tiext = negh-st or neak-st. (The guttural of course was 
once pronounced.) 

High was once similarly compared A {hch, JiegJi) ; Mhraj {herre) ; 

hedhst, Mhsi {heghesi^ /iext).3 

12 1 . Near, for 7 Tegh or 72ig/i^ first came into use in the phrase [far 
ind 7 zea 7 %^ in which near is an adverb, and represents the oldest 
English 7ico7‘ra7i = 7iear (adv.), rtnalogous to feorra7i = afar. 


I TTiis root is found in Sansk. mah (= 77tngh\ to grow, become great ; also 
in O.E. 7fUFg-e7t = 7nai7t. 

» ‘'The ne 7 'e to the Church tlv.. farther from God.”— Heywood's Proverbs, C. 

“ The 7 iearvci blood the nearer bloody.'* — Macbeth, ii. 3. 

3 “ When bale is heksi boote is 7iext'^ — Heywood's P7'overbs, E. iii. back 
Hawes {Past, of PL p. 60) uses the old fc'rre : — 

“ My mynde to her was so ententyfe 
That I folowed her into a temple y>;7r, 

Replete with joy, as bright as any steire,” 
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In this we see the positive is replaced by an adverb^ and not by 
the comparative adiective, as is usually supposed. 

Nearer y nearest^ are formed regularly from near. 

122. Far, farther, farthest (O.E.y^^r, Later 

forms, fer^ fcrre {ferrer)^ ferrest). 

Farther is for fa7'-er the th seems to have crept in from false 
analogy with fu7iher. Farthest = fai^-est. Fi^rther = O.E. 
furthor — ulte^duSy the comparative oi fiirth ~ fo^Fi. The super-- 
lative in O. E, was forth-m-est. 

r.ATE. LATER, LATEST (O.E. late, lator, latest) ; late, latter, last 
(O.E, lmte-7nest = last). 

Last = O.E. latst: cp. best = beist.^ 

Latter and last refer to order, as “The latter alternative ; ** The last of the 
Romans.'' 

Later and latest^ refer to time. This distinction is not always strictly observed 
by our poetical writers. 

Rather. The positive and superlative are obsolete. 

Rjithe was the positive, as ‘‘ the 7 'athe primrose (Milton) : here 
rathe means early. 

Rather means sooner, and is now used where liefer was once 
employed. 

The O.E. forms were hreed (ready), hreeihray hraiJidst. 

123. Adjectives containing the superlative m. 

The Old English for-ni-a signifies fi^'sty the superlative of a root 
fore. Fyrni’est = fo^UzOSt^ also had the same meaning, but is a 
double superlative. 

First {O.Y.. Jyn-esty fyi^st) is the regular superlative of fore. 

Former is a comparative formed from the old superlative. 

In O.E. we have foj^ne and forerieste for first. 

“ Adam omx forme fader.” — C haucer. 

“ Adam owr^foremesie fader.” — M aundeville. 

Ferine fader was afterwards changed to— (il forne fader; (2) for^nerfather. 

^ The adverb seems to be comparative. 

2 By somfi, fu7-i/zer is e.\'plained as more to the fore, as if it contained the com* 
parative suffix filter. 

3 In the “ Ormulum” we have late, lattre, lattsi = late, latter, last 
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124. The suffix -most (O.E. mest\ then, in such words as utmost 
is a double superlative ending, and not the word most The analogies 
of the language clearly show that most was never suffixed to express 
the superlative. 

after-m-ost = O.E, cefie-vi-ost^ (efier-m-cst 

further-m-ost = furthest = foi'th-m-esL 

In O.E. we find fortJier-vt-ore and backer-in~ore^ 
hindmost, hindermost = O.E. hindu-ina^ hinde-ma. 

Chaucer uses ; cp. O.E. inneresf, overest^ npperesf^ lUterest^ 
hither-m-ost is not found in the oldest English, 
in-m-ost, inner-m-ost = O.E. inne-vi~esty inne-via, 

lower-m-ost, (nether-m-ost = O.E. nithe-vi’a^ nithe-in-esi), 

mid-ni-ost = O.E. mede-ma, ntcde-mesL 

out-m-ost, outer-m-ost ) 

ut-m-ost, utter-m-ost J = O.E. 7 ite- 7 ?ia, ttte-vmL 

up-m-ost, upper-m-ost, over-m-ost = yfe-mest^ ufe-meste. 

125. Over = upper (cp, a-b^ove) in O.E, writers : 

“ Pare thy brede and kerve in two, 

The over crust tho neiher fro/' 

Boke of Curtasye, p. 300. 

** With tho ove-vt-ast [uppermost] lofe hit [the saltcellar] shalle be set." 

lb, p. 372, 

126. In O.E. we find superlatives of south, east, west, as — 

sut/iemosiy easiemest^ and wcstemesL 

Comp, endinost (O.E. aidanest)^ topmost, headmost. 


III. NUMERALS.^ 

127. Numbers may be considered under their divisions — Cardinal, 
Ordinnlj and Indefinite jSJumerals. 

^ The origin of the numerals is involved in much obscurity. 

Ofte seems to have been another form of the pronoun he. 

In Gr. eZr (= ev-c) we have a form cognate with some^ same; cp. Lat. szm-plex, 
sim-iliSj semety sinptlL 

’ T1V0, In Lat. this assumes the form hi, m (prefixes], bts ; Gr. 5/f (adverb). 
Three = that what goes beyond, from the root iri (tarX to go beyond. 

Four, The original form fs said to signify aztd three ^ i.e. i and three, Sansk. 
chaiur^ Lat. quaiuor; c/ui = qz/a = and ; tur = tzwr = three. 

Others explain clui ka'=- one. \Fw 4 
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I. Cardinal* 

128* One, O.E. an; Goth, ains ; Gn eFs ; Lat. units; Sansk 

C)ut of the O.E. form an = one was developed the so-called 
indefinite article an and (by loss of n) a. 

In O. E. we find one = ana = alone. 

Two. O.E. twa; Goth, tvai; Gr. 5 yo; Lat- duo; Sansk. dva^ 
O.Sax. tuL 

Twain = two, O.E. iwegen. 

We had another word for two in the Northern dialects, of Scandinavian origin, 
viz. i7vi7t, originally a distributive : cp. Goth, ivcinnat^ O.N. tx^eniir. 

Thrift for three also occurs in O.E. Northern writers, O.N. threftfir. 

Thre^e, O.E. //^rr, threo ; Goth, threis ; Gr, rperr ; Lat tres; 
Sansk. tru 

Four* O.E. Goih, jddz/or ; Gr, Terrapey, riaacpiSy Lat. 

mtatuor ; ?ids\dk,^Jcatvar, - ^ 

This numeral has lost a letter, //;, and there is an O.E, compound 

fethei'Joted^ Jithci^-foied = quadruped — which fcihcr is, of course, 
more original than four. 

Five. O.E. /^/ Goth. yf ?;{/"/ Gr. Treyre; Lat guinque; Sansk. 
paixckcut, 

" In five we see that a nasal has disappeared. 

Six. O.E. six ; Goth, saihs ; Gr, e|; Lat. sex; Sansk. s/iash, 

,S^en. O.E. seqfon ; Goth, sibun ; Gr. eTrrd; Lat. septevi ; 
S ^Tv^japtan, 

Eigiit O^E^^ca/ila; Goth, a/t^ait; Gr, d/trof; L.VLt, ocfq; Sansk. 

Nine, O.E^ niggn Goth. 7 imn; O.Sax, nigun ; Gr. weaj 
Lar. novem ; ^^r\^h,_navan, ^ 

in the tourteenth centur}’ we find neghen for nine. Theg/i org represents an 
original v. 

Five — that which comes after [four]. 

The Sansk. paiickan is connected with pasJicIia = coming after, as in paskchdt, 
behind, after. 

Six. Sansk. sitash = Zend, ks/tvas, which is probably a compound of tnuj 
and four. 

Seven is connected with a root sap^ to follow = that which followr [sLx], 

Eight is originally a dual form. Sansk. ashtan = a -k cha -f tan = i -f- and + 3 . 

Nine = new = that which' comes after eight and is the bev^nning of a new 
quaternion. 

Ten =: two and eight. 
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Ten. P.E. ten; Goth, taiimn ; Gr. 5 e/ca; LaL decent; 
Sansk. dashan. 

The Gothic shows that iyn or ten = tegeh or tygen. 

Eleven, O.Y*, eudIif^{€ndlcof)\ Goth, dinlif ; Gr, 

Lat nndccivi ; Sansk. eka-da*sha. 

Eleven = end = en = one + lev-en = lif = ten. 

Twelve. O. E, tzvclj ; Goth, tiua-lif; is a compound of twa'=- 
two ^ lif =. ten. 

anotKer-form--or--/?‘g'-==U;en, which we find in O.E, iwen-tig^ 
Goth, tvai-iig^jus = 2 X lo = twenty. So that ~lif corresponds to Gr. 

Lat. -deewu (In Lat. I and d arc sometimes interchang^eable, as lacryuza and 
dacryviai) In such words as laugh^ enough^ g/t^ originally a guttural, has 
become f. 

In Lithuanian we find ’ivienolika = ix ; dwy-Iika =12. 

In the Fr. onze^ doztze ; the Lat, -dccitn has undergone a greater change than 
•fig^ into dlf. 

The Sansk, dva-dasha = 12 is represented in Hinddstani by ha-rah ; and s/iS’ 
dasha = 16, by sddaJu 

129. The numbers from thirteen to nineteen are formed by adding 
-teen (O.E. lyne^ = ten, to the first nine numerals. 

130. The numerals from twenty to ninety are formed by sufSx- 
ing-<^ (O.E. tig) = ten, to the first nine numerals. 

13 1. Hundred. In the oldest English we find Jmnd = hundred. 
In the Northumbrian dialect himdrad^ hitndraih occurs, ditina 
originally signified tat (cp. Lat. centuvi^ Gr. k-Karov^ Sansk. s/iata); 
it is nothing else but a shortened form of tegen, -tegaz'd^ Goth, tal 
/izozy taihnzi’-dy ten. The syllable •‘Zxd = -rcethr is also a suffix 
used ip Icelandic, with the same force as -tig,'^ 

In the oldest English Inmd was added to the numerals from 70 to 100, as huitd- 
sco/entig ^ 70: Goth, sihnn-tehund ; Gr. e/5do^j/-/co^T« ; 'Lzx. scpiuaghiia. 

It is probable that the original form was not huitd-scofenitgy but hund-seqfonia; 
O.Sa.>:. {h^ant sibitnta (decade seventh). 

Hundred could also be expressed by hund-ieztiih (Jizttzddeozttig ) : cp. Goth. 
ia th 7171 * Wi 7(77 d, 

132. JThojusand = .O.E. ih^said; Goth, finhendja; Slavonic 
iiisantja; Lithuanian hih-stanti; in which perhaps we have a com- 
bination of ten and hundred. The Sanskrit sqhasrasy 1,000 =__a 
going together. 

I Some suppose that hzmd red = huftd-atv (like ceni-n 7 da) with suffix •d. In 
O. E. of the fourteenth century’’ we fivid hitndcrziX^A himdr-eth. In O. N. huTidrath 
~ hundred ; cp. dttreBihry containing 80 ; iCreeikry containing 100. 
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For expressing Distributives (how many at a time) we 
employ — 

(1) The preposition by, as by ones ^ by tzoos, two by hoo. 

So ill O.E. be anfeahinm^ one by one; be hnudredes^ be thon^ 
sandes, (Maundeville. ) 

(2) And, as two and two, 

(3) With each and every, tivo each^ every four. 

There are also other expressions, as two apiece^ two at a twu^ 

134. Multiplicatives are expressed — 

(1) By placing the cardinal before the greater number, eight 
hundred, 

(2) By adjectives, with suffix -fold, as hvofold^ &.c, 

(3) By Eomance adjectives in -pie (ble), as dou-bk^ tre-blc^ 
tH-ple^ See, 

(4) By the adverb once, as once, tiaice, 

(5) By the word times ; three ti??tes one are three. 

In O.E. we used siihe, siihes = times ; as two sithes too = 2. 'K 2. 

135. Bojhu- Q-E,^ (m,), bd (n.) ; Goth, bai, ba ; Ger. 

bci-de. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries we find bey, ba, bo, 
boo = both ; gen. beire [bothe?^ botheres). 

Sometimes ba is joined to twa (two), as bdhod, butzm, butn, 

Bo-th is a derivative of bo or ha, by means of the suffix -th, Cp 
Goth, bafoths ; O.N. b&thir. 

As we find bathe first in the Northern dialects, it is probably due 
to Scandinavian influence. 

The O.E. begen softened to beyne occurs in the literature of the 
fourteenth century ; — 

^'Well thou maiht, 5 if thou wolt, taken ensaiimple of heyne^ 

Bothe two in heor elde children heu beore.” — Ve7'no7i MS, 


2. Ordinals. 

136. The ordinals, with the -exception of fi^st and second, are 
formed from the cardinal numbers, and were originally superlatives 
formed by the suffix -ia {th). 

First. ' For the etymology of this word see § 123. 

I 
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Second (Lat. sec7t7idus = following) has replaced the O.E. other 
a comparative form). 

Ip oilier on-ther = one of two) might signify the first or the second of 
wo. ft IS sometimes joined with the neuter of the article, as iluet oiher^ which 
n the fourteenth century was represented by the iother (= thet other) ; the hist 
was sometimes expressed by the io 7 i [the too 7 i), the tone = thet 07ie. 

Third = O.E. thridda^ thridde; •de (= -dja) is an adjective 
suffix = tha : cp. Lat. ierliu-s. 

fourth = feor^tha. 

Fifth, = O.E. ff-ta. 

Sixth = O.E. six-ta. 

Sejventh, JSTinth^ Tenth'‘= O.E. seofotha^ nigStha^ieotha. 

In thirteenth and fourteenth centuries these were — 

sevethe^ nethe^ and tethe (in the Southern dialects). 
sevende,^ negJmide^ iende (in the Northern dialects), 

^seve7tthe, ninthe^ tenthe (in the Midland dialects). 

The Midland forms are formed from the Northern ones, and made their 
appearance in the fourteenth century ; and the latter are of Scandinavian origin.^ 

In the Northumbrian Gospels we find scofnnda. 

Eighth stands for eightih ; O.E. eaht-o-tha. 

in 'O.Ei (thirteenth and fourteenth centuries) we find agliteitde. 

Eleventh^ = O.E, endlefta^ cellejia [elleimide^ e^idlefth^ in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth" centuries). ^ 

Twelfth = O.E. twelfta {iweijlhe^ twelfth in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries). 

Thirteenth = O.E. threiheotha\th7'etteihe zxidith^rttende^ ihiriende^ 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries]. 

So up to nineteen, the oldest’ English forms end in -othe (without 
n) as: fourteen, feowerieotha ; fifteen, fifteotha^ sixteen, sixteotha; 
seventeen, seofoiiieotha ; eighteen, eahiateotha ; nineteen, nigonieotha. 

The corresponding forms in use in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries were: fourteen^ fou7'tethe^ fomdende^ fozci'ienfhe ; fifteen, 
fyftethe^ fiftende^ fiftezithe ; sixteen, sixtetJie^ sexiezide, sixtenthe^ &c. 

Twentieth = O.E. twentug-otha {tivcniithe). 


» Cp. O.N, 7 swuztdiy 9 niundi, lo iiwidi^ 13 ihreitandi, i^Jifniandt^ &c. 
® For origin of 7 t see rtrraarks on Seventh. 
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IV. INDEFINITE ARTICLE. 

137. The indefinite article, aswe have seen, is a new development 
after the Conquest of the numeral one (dn). 

Before a v^ord beginning with a consonant the n is dropped. 

One + the negative ne give us none, O.E. ndii, 

No 7 ieis only used predicatively or absolutively ; ^ when used with 
a following substantive the n is dropped, 'whence 7W, 

Before comparatives no is in the instrumental case, as 7to better/' S:c Co 
the better;* ^ 


V, INDEFINITE NUMERALS. 

138. A . 1 L= Q.E, ealU ea l (see note on the old genitive plural, 
alley ^ alder ^ § 107), 

139. Alany^— mqnig^ ma^teg.^ 

In the thirteenti. century we fnid lor the first time the indefinite 
ai tide used after it, as : on inoni a 7 'e wi^e^i (La 3 amon), inony cttfte 
ihmg = many a wise, many a iliing. Hawes has 77iany a fold. 

140. Fela, feola, fele, Ger. viel (many), were once in common use 
as late as the eighteenth century. 

141. Few O. E. fedwa, fed. 

In O. E. we find fa, fo, and fone as well as fewe, few. 


By absolutely is meant without a following substantive. 

^ Many is also a noun, as in ‘‘a great nianyT 

A many of our bodies/'— V. v. 3. 

O thou fond 7 jza 7 iy** — 2 He7i. IV. i. 3, 

“ The rank-scented inaziyl* 

''In 7nany*s looks " — SowietSt 93* 

“A 77ieanye of us were called together/ —L atimer's Se^wojts. 

“ Than a gret yziaity of old sparowes geder to-geder."— L. Andrewe. 

" And^ him fyligdon niycele mcenigeo = and there followed him (a) great 7nan\- 
(or uiultitude)/'— iv, 25 . % y j 


CHAPTER XU. 


PRONOUNS. 


142. On the nature of the Pronoun see p. 80, § 62. 

143. The classes of Pronouns are : (i) Personal Pronouns, (2) 
Demonstrative Pronouns, {3) Interrogative Pronouns, (4) Relative 
Pronouns, (5) Indefinite Pronouns. 

I. Personal Pronouns, 

(i) Substantive Pronouns, 

144. The personal pronouns have no distinction of gender. There 
are two persons : the person who speaks, called the first person \ the 
person spoken to, the seco7id person. 

(a) Infiexio 7 i of the Pronotm of the First Person, ^ 





0 . English. 

Sing. 

Novi, 

I 

Ic 

IcIP' Uch* 


Gen, 

— 

min 



DaL 

me 

me 



Acc, 

me 

mec 

me 

Plural 

Noin, 

we 

zue 



Gen, 

— 

•hser 

U 7 't 


Pat, 

us 

Its 



Acc, 

us 

'hsic 

US 


145. In I the guttural has disappeared ; it is radical and exists in the allied 
languages, as Sansk. ah-aiu; Gr. e7w ; Lat. ego; Goth. 

By noticing the oblique cases we see there are two steins, ah (tc) and vra, of 
tile first person. 

146. In O.E. we find the pronoun agglutinated to a verb, as Ichahde = Ich -r 
habbe (I have) ; Ichille = Ich 4 - 'luille (I will), &c. 

In the provincial dialects of the South of England it still exists; cp. chill’* 
in Shakespeare's King Lear, 


* Those marked thus (* ) are later forms. 
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147. Me (dative) is still in use (i) before impersonal verbs, rr.e~ 
thinks = it appears to me ; me scen/s, me lists ; (2) after interjections, 
as, 7voe is me^ 'icell is him ; (3) to express the indirect object, to mc^ 
ox for mcA 

tirr:j= for me. It is often a mere expletive in Elizabethan ^vrI^ers, and no doubt 
the original force of the pronoun was forgotten. 

See the dialogue between Petruchio and his servant Grumio, in Taming of 
Sh7-c7Vj i.' 2 : — 

“ Prt, Villain, I say, hnock jre here soundly. 

“ Gm, Knock you here, sir? Why, sir, what am I, sir, that I should knock 
you here, sir? 

“ Pet, Villain, I say, knock me at this gate, and rap 7fie well, or 1*11 knock your 
knave’s pale. 

My master is grown quarrelsome. I should knock you first, and then 
I know after who comes by the worst. . . . 

“ Ho7‘t€7isio. How now, what’s the matter? 

“ Grit, Look you, sir, — he bid me knock him, and rap him soundly, sir. 
Was it fit for a servant to use his master so?” 

In O.E. we find the dative construed before the verb to he and an 
adjective, as : me were leof = it would be lief (preferable) to me. 
Traces of this idiom are to be found in Shakespeare, as : Me had 
rather [Rich, II, iii. 3) = O.E, mewcrelefer = I had lirjer, 

Shakespeare has also : you 7uere best = it were best for yon. 

The dative me has lost a suffix r (sign of dative): cp, Goth. 
vjIs^ Ger. 

The acc. me = mec : cp. Goth, mik ; Ger. mich. 

14S. We: Goth, weis ; Ger. wir ; Sansk. vayanG whore xu, like 
Sansk. va, represents an 7 / 1 ; the suffix -s (-r) is a relic of an old 
demonstrative S77ia joined to the first pronoun : cp. Sansk. as7;ie, 
Gr. ?;-/xe?y, so tliat (originally) we = / -f that (or he), 

149. Us (dat.) : Goth. 7insis ; Ger. 7t7ts, The letter n disappears 
as usual before s in Old English. v 

f/ = an older a (= as in Sanskrit a-snia-hyam : -s (ns) 

represents the particle (sma)^ so tliat the case-ending has disappeared 
alu)gcthcr. 

Us (acc.): Goth. 7f-7!si-s; Ger. 7(ns ; Sansk. a-s7ni:‘77 ; Us then 

= 7nU72S =r 771 a 71 S = 771 as 771, 

150, The O.E. had a dual number for the first and second persons, 
which went out of use towards the close of the thirteenth century. 


* ‘*Hc plucked 7}te ope his doublet .” — yuliits Cersar^ i. 2 . 
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IS I. % The Froiwitn of the Second. Person^ 

Old Englibh. 

Singular. Noni. thou 

Gen. — thin^ 

f)at. thee the 

Acc, thee thee, ihe^ 

Plurau Nom. ye, you ge — 

Gen, — eower, gnre- ^ 

Dat, you eow, g2^w,^ 

AcCm you eowic, eow, guw* 

152. Thou: Goth. Gn cri, ru ; Lat. tu; Sansk. 

The stem is tva, which is weakened to tu and 

153. The use of the plural for the singular was established as 
as the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

r/w, as in Shakespeare^s time, was(i)thepronounoraffectfon towards fnencl, 
good-humoured superiority to servants, and (3) contempt or angertostranger« 
ft had, however, already fallen somewhat into disuse; and, beino* re^prded 
archaic, was naturally adopted (4) in the higher poetic style and in^’thelaneuaire 
of solemn prayer, — Abbott. 

154* Thee (dat.): Goth. tJm-s y Gr. col* Lat. iibi ^ Sansk, 
tubhya 77 i. See remarks on me (dat). 

Thee (acc.): Goth, thuk ; Ger. dich; Gr. rk, ere; Lat se ; 
Sansk. tvdm. See remarks on me (acc. ). 

^SS- • Goth, jzed ; Gr. ; Lat vos ; Sansk. yusm^, yhyavi. 
The Sanskrit yu-me = tu + sma = thou and he,^ The dual 
git originally signified thou -f two = you two. 

The confusion between ye and you did not exist in Old English. Ye was 
always used as a nom., sind yo?^ as a dat. or acc. In the English Bible the dis- 
tinction IS very carefully observed, but in the dramatists of the Elizabethan period 
there is a very loose use of the two forms. Not only is you used as nomirative 
but IS used as an accusative. 2 ’ 

‘‘Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate^^.’* — Shakespeare. 

‘And I as one consent with^'^ in all.** — Sackville. 

You (dat) ; Goth, izzvi-s : O. Sax. iu ; Gr. vixiv\ Lat vodis ; 
Sansk. yu-sina-bhyam and vas. 

You (acc.) : Goth, izzvis ; O. Sax. iti ; Gr. vp.as\ Lat vos; Sansk. 
yusmdzt {yjas), 

^ That is, sma == he, that, this, &c. 

^ I ani inclined to look upon the origin of ye for you in the rapid and careless 
pronunciation of the latter word, so that, after all, the ye in the above extracts 
should be written y (= you) ; ye or you may be changed into ee : cp. tooh ee ^zr 
look ye. 
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In Englisli has been developed out of the O.E. eoiu^ M’hich 
represents the stem of the second personal pronoun ; the 

case suffix having wholly disappeared, 

{c) Demonstrative Pronoim of the Third Person. 

156/ He, She, It. This pronoun is sometimes, but incorrectly, 
called a personal pronoun ; it has distinction of gender, like other 
demonstrative pronouns in O.E., which the personal pronouns have 
not.i 

Old English. 

Masculine. ' Novi, he he. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Novi. 

he 

Old English. 
he. 

Gen. 

— 

his. 

Dat. 

him 

him. 

Acc. 

him 

/line, hivt.^ 

Nom. 

she 

heo, hif zif oho, ^ ho. 

Gen. 

— 

hire. 

Dat. 

her 

hire. 

Acc. 

her 

hi, heu.’^ 

Novi. 

it 

hii. 

Gen. 

— 

his. 

Dat. 

it 

him. 

Acc. 

it 

hit. 

hiy 

Plural. 
heoy hiif ]pa 

I’aif 


Novi. They hi^ Iieo^ hiif \>aif Jyei."^ 

Gen. — hira^ hcoi’a^ here^ her^ “ \*air. *• 

DaU Them hevi^ heovi, hemfhavif \>avif fya/m.^ 

Acc. Them Iiiy heo, hevtf Winf 

157. The Old English pronouns were formed from only one 
hi; but the modern English contains the stems //z, sa^ and iha. 

He. For //^ we sometimes find in Old English ha, a (not con- 
fined always to one number or gender=/z^, she^ ity they). 

It occurs in Shakespeare, as ‘"’a ihust needs” (2 Hen. VI. iv, 2) ; 
quoth ^a; and is also common in other old writers, as— “has a 
eaten bull-beefe” (S. Rowlands) ; ‘‘see how ^frownes” (Ib, ). 

Hi-m (dat.) contains a real dative suffix ;;z, which is also found 
in the dative of adjectives and demonstrative pronouns,^ 

1 The demonstrative character of this prononn is seen in such expressions as, 

What IS he at the gate ?” (Shakespeare) ; “ He of the bottomless pit” (Milton, 

Areopagittca) \ “ hii of Denemarch ” (Robert of Gloucester) ; '' that of Lome 
ihctt of the Castel** {Barbour)', ^Uliey in France” (Shakespeare); ihe7n ot 
Greece ” (North's Plutarch). Those marked thus (*) are later forms. 

2 Hhn was also the dative of zV, and we often find it applied to inanimate 
things in the later periods of the language. 
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Hi-iTi (acc.). Tliis -was originally a dative fonn, which in the 
twelfth century (in LaI^avio 7 i and Orjn . ) began to replace the accu- 
sative, 

Hi-ne. — The old accusative was sometimes shortened to hin and 
m, and still exists in the South of England under the form en, as— 
‘‘Up I sprung, drow’d [threw] down my candle, and doiited [put 
out] at; and hadn’t a blunk [spark] o’ fire to teen en again,” — 
( DevonsJih^e Dialect . ) 

1 58. She, in the twelfth century, in the Northern dialects, replaced 
the old form heo. The earliest instance of its use is found in the 
A. -Sax. Chronicle.i After all, it is only the substitution of one de- 
monstrative for^ another, for she is the feminine of the definite 
article, which in O.E. was seo or sia; from the latter of these 
probably comes she. 

In the Lancashire dialect the old feminine is still preserved under 
the form ho^ pronounced something like he in he7\ 

Her (dat.) contains a true dative (fern.) suffix, -r or -re. 

Her (acc.) was originally dative, and, as in the case of hvn^ has 
replaced an accusative ; the old acc. was ///, heo. 

159. I-t has lost an initial guttural. 2 The / is an old neuter suffix 
(cp. tha-t^ wha-t) cognate with d in Latin — illu-d^ isitt-dy quo^dy 
quid. It is often a kind of indeterminate pronoun in O.E. ; it was 
a man = there was a man ; it a 7 ^n = there a^e. 

It (dat.) has replaced the true form him. 

For the history of the word his see Adjective Pronomis. 

160. They. — In the thirteenth century this form came Into use in 
the North of England, and replaced hi or heo ; the earliest forms 
of it are ]>^55j 

The Southern dialect kept up the old form hi or heo nearly to the 
end of the fourteenth century. 

Thejf is the nom. plural of the definite article, O.E. thoy probably 
modified by Scandinavian influence.^ 


^ 1140 (Stephen). Dser efter sC(T ferde ofer sac.*’ In the thirteenth century, 
the ordinary form of she is sco, found in Northern writers ; sche{setr) is a Midland 
modification of it. ^ ^ 

2 We find this h disappearing as early as the twelfth century (as in 

3 The O. Norse form.s bear a greater resemblance to t/:*}', their y and them 
than the O.E. ones. 

O. Norse their ^ iheirray thcivi. 

O.E. ihay thdray th/im. 

The Midland and Southern dialects changed O.E. ilia to ihoy not to ihet or 
ittcy. 
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“ Or gif that men, that will stud}’’ 

In the craft of Astroiog}^,*’ &c. — Eakbour’s Br ^ tcc , 

Them (dat), O.E. isthe dative plural of the definite article, 
and replaced O.E. hcom^ hem, 

The-m (acc.) is a dative form ; the tme accusative is fhd or 
It has replaced the O.E. hi or heo. 

We often find in the dramatists em (acc,), usually printed as 
if it were a contraction of them^ which represents the old hcom^ 
hem, as — 

The sceptre and the golden wreath of royalty 
/ Seem hung within my reach. 

Then take V;;/ to you 

And wear long and worthily.*’ — R owe, 

i6i. Table showing the origin of she, they, &a 


Defiiiite Ai^licle. 



Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut, 

Singular Nom, 

se 

1 

seo (sio) 

1 

tluGl 


1 

THE 

1 

SHE 

THAT 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

Plural . ► tha 

1 

thara 

tham 

I 

tha 

1 

1 

THEY 

THEIR 

1 

THEM 

1 

* 


We have said nothing about the genitives of the personal pro- 
nouns, because they are now expressed by the accusative with a pre- 
position. For the origin of the pronominal genitives, see Adjective 
Pronou?is, 


( 2 ) Reflexive Pronouns. 

162. Reflexives in English are supplied by the personal pronouns 
with or without the word^seif. 

I do repent v:eP — Shaicespeare*s Merchant Venice, 

* Signor Antonio commends Jihn to you,** — Ih, 

'^My heart hath one poor string to stay it by .** — King yohii, ' 

Come, lay thee down ." — Lodge*s Looking Glass, 

Ladies, go %\tyo7i down amidst this bower.** — lb. 

“All (fishes) have hid them in the weeds.'* — ^Johk Fletcher’s Faiikfal 
Shephe rdess. 

163. The addition of self renders the reflexive signification more 
emphatic, as — 
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(I) viyself, (thou) thyself, &c. 

Singular . ist person, myself; arid person, thyself, yourself. 
Elural . . ,, ourselves; ,, yourselves. 

Siugular (3d person) . masc. himself; fem. herself; neut. itself. 
Plural , , , themselves^ 


(ChaucS)* originally an adjective = same, as “in that selve moment 

“ “-A- piece of the s^mD’-Boke ofCurtasye, L 776. 
T (Shakespeare, Rich. II. i. 2). Cp. self-same: 

oldes. English self declined as a definite or indefinite adjective ; as 
A ~J (myjself, and agreed with the pronouns to which it was 

adaed , as nom. Ic self a; gen. 77ii7t sefes, dat. 77 te silfimt^ acc. mecsilf 7 te. 


165. In O' E, sometimes the dative of the personal pronoun was 
prefixed to the nominative of self, as— (i) Ic me silf; (2) tJm the 

7 (3) •" [1) us silfe ; {2) ge ehu silfe ; (3) hi him 

silfe. 


166. In the thirteenth century a new form came in, by the sub- 
stitution of the genitive for the dative of the prefixed pronoun in the 
first and second persons, as—;;;/ self thi self for me self the self; our 
self your self for ns self you self 

No doubt self began to be regarded as a noun. Cp. ends self 
“ Speak of tny fair self Edith." — F letcher. 

*'My woeful Johson. 

“Thy crying self I — Shakespeare, 

“ For at your dore 7fzyself doth dwell."— HErwoOD, The Four 
“ Myself hath been the whip.” — Chaucer. 

Hence self makes its plural, selves, like nouns ending in ^ fe; 
cp. “ To our gross (Shakespeare) — a formation altogether of 

recent origin. ^'To prove their selfep occurs in Berner’s Froissart.^ 

167. Such phrases as (North), Tarquhds self 

speare), are not, philologically speaking, so correct as Attica self 
(North), &c. Comp, 

And knaw kyndly what God es 
And what 77ta7t self es that es les.” 

Hampole’s Pricke of Corisc*, p. 4. 


^ Self, Goth, silba., C^r. selhe^ probabl}’' contains the reflexive si (Lat. se)^ and 
life, scul (as in Ger. leib, body). The Sansk. dt77ta7i, soul, is used as 
a reflexive. 

2 In O.E. the plural was marked by e or -ezt : u* 7 ien this disappeared it left the 
plurals ourself yourself tkeiuself; but as lue and you were often used in tlie 
singular number, a new plural came into use, so we now say yourself (sing,)j 
you7‘selves (pi.). 

Cp. “ We have saved ourself that trouble.” — Fielding. 

* You, my Prince, yourself a soldier, will reward him.”—! ord Byron. 
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168. In hwiself, themsdves, it self (not its self) the old dative 

remains unchanged ; his self are provincialisms. With 

ov/n, his and their may be used. 

169. In O.E. one was sometimes used for self. 

“ And the body with flesshe and bane, 

Es harder than the saul by it aftc." 

Ham POLE, Pricke ^ Consc,.^ p« 83 
" Whan they come by them one two 
= When they two came by themcelves.” 

Morie d* Arthur^ P« 14 


(3) Adjective Pronouns. 


170. Tho. adjective pronotins, or, as they are sometimes called, the 
possessive pronouns, were originally formed from the genitive case 
of the personal pronouns, and were declined like adj'ectives. 

In modern English, the possessive adjective pronouns are identical 
in form with the old genitives of the personal pronouns, and are 
indeclinable. 

Traces of the older adjectival forms are found in the fourteenth 
century. 


171- Mine, xny, thine, thy, O.E. ihtit^ Tlie^in iftiiie Viwi, 
tht 7 ie only marks the length of the preceding vowel, and is no 
inflexion^)! syllable. 

-n is a true genitive suffix as far as English is concerned, but is of 
adjectival origin.^ 

In the twelfth century the n dropped off before a consonant, but 
was retained («) in the oblique cases, (b) in the plural (with finai e) 
(e) when the pronoun followed the substantive, {d) before a word com- 
mencing with a vowel. 

The fourth or euphonic use of mine and thine is exceedinnlv 
common in poetry, as — " ^ ^ 

“ Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice.* —S hakespeare. 

_ Of the third usage we have instances as late as Shakespeare’s 
time, as brother 7 nine, uncle mine. ^ 


1 72. His, a true genitive of the root hi. 

In O. £. we often find a plural hise. 

He-r, O.E. hi-re^ contains a genitive suffix, -r (re). 

(TeoFo); Lat. fwt, Ud; Sansk. inaynd, 
caoa. The Gothic forms correspond to Sansk. mad-iya, tvad-iya, the n in 
Metrtaf iheina representing d m mad-tya^ ^ 
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_ Its, O.E. his. Tl'.is form is not miicli older than the end of the 
sixteenth century. It is not found in the Bible, or in Spenser, rarely 
in Shakespeare^ and Bacon, more frequently in INIilton, common in 
Diyden, \vho seems to have been ignorant of the fact that Ids was 
once the genitive of it, as well as of he. 

“ And the earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed after his kind.”— 
Geii. 1 . 12 . 

shall bruise thy head, and thou shah bruise his heeI.*’--C7^-«, iiu 15. 

And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world. 

Did lose/z/y lustre /* — yxiliits Casar^ i, 2. 


^ 73 * Along mth the use of Jiis we find, in tlie fourteenth century, 
in the West Midland dialect, an uninflected genitive hit. 

Forthy the derk dede see hit is demed ever more 

Vox hit dedeS of dethe duren there 5et/’= — Allit. Pccvis^ B. 1. 1021, 

This curious form is found in our Elizabethan dramatists : — 
//knighthood shall fight all it friends/'— Woman, ii. 3. 

The innocent milk in ii most innocent mouth/ 

“ The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, 

, That it's had it head bit off by it young/’ — Lear, i. 4, 

That which groweth of it own accord.” Z^Levit, xxv. 5. 

174 - Eor its OU 71 we have a curious form that occurs frequently 
in older writers, namel>, UIu oum,' as— ‘‘A certeine sede which 
groweth there of the own accorde.'* — Fardell of Facion^ 1555. 

It occurs in Hooker, but is altered in the modern reprints to 
tts own. The earliest instance of this usage is found in H amp ole's 
“ Pricke of Conscience,” p. 85 ( a . d . 1340) : — 

** For the saule, als the boke hers wvtnes, 

May be pyned with fire bodily, 

Als it may be with ike a'wen bod^'.'^ 

175. Ou-r, you-r, O.E. u^re eow-a‘ (gtinrY 

All these forms contain a genitive pi. suffix (adjectival), -r (-re). 
See note on Alde)-.^ p, 105. 

Thei-r has also a genitive pi. suffix, and has replaced the older 
hi-re [heo’re, he-j-e, See Table, p. J2I. 


* Mr. Abbott notices that it is common in Florio's Montaigne. 

“Therefore the dark Dead Sea it is deemed evermore. 
For its deeds of death endure (last) there yet.” 

3 The modem reprint of the edition of 1611 has altered // to itz, 
*5 A later form. 
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(4) Independent or Adsolute Possessives. 

176. Mine, thine, his, hers, its, ours, 3^ours, theirs, are called! 

independent or absolute because they may be used without a followim^ 
substantive, as this is mine, that is vonrs. * 

“The tempest may break out which overwlielms tliee 
And thine ^ and minej^ — Bvron. 

177. Hers, ours, yours, theirs, are double genitives containing 

a pi. suffix r 4“ a sing, suffix -s. These forms were confined in tne 
tliirteenth and fourteenth centuries to the Northern dialects, and are 
probably due to Scandinavian influence. Sometimes we find imi* 
tations of them in the Midland dialects, as horcs, /icprs = theirs. 
The more ordinaiy forms in the Southern dialects than these in < 
are Jure [hir), oiire yotire here {hcr\ as — ‘‘1 wol be 

yoitr in alle that ever I may.” — Chaucer. 

In Old English we sometimes find = ours; Iicjrit = theirs, 
and in provincial English we find hisn^ hern^ oimi^ theirn. 


II, Demonstrative Pronouns. 

17S, The demonstratives, with the exception of and yon^ are 
used substantively and adjectively. 

(l) The (usually called the Dejiniic Aricr/e) was formerly declincu 
like an adjective for number, gender, and case, but is now without 
any inflexion,^ 


Singular, 

Masc. hhem. se, the* 

Gen, thee-s, the-s* thz-Sj* tha^s,* 

Dat, tha-in, ihe-n,^ 

Acc, tha-ne, ihe-zie^^^ tha-jiCy* the-n* tho-7ie. 
Just, t/iiy the, 

Fern. Notn, seo^^ t/teoy* iha* the,* 

Gen, iha-re^ t/m-re, * ihe-re.* 

Dai, ih^-re., tha-re^* ihe-re.i* 

Acc, thd, thee* the,* 

Nout. Dew,) 

and > thcE-fj that* ihet,* 

Acc, ) 

Gezi, ) 

and > like the Masc. 

Dat, ) 


^ Later forms which were in partial use during the twelfth, tharleenth, and 
fourteenth centuries arc distinguished thus {*). 


to 
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Plural. 

No 77 t, thdt thaiCy* tlio,* 

Gefi, tha-rUy ih<B~ray ihare^"^ iJiere^ * 

DaL iJid-7Jiy thce’77iy iha7t,'*^ tkoity* tkeiiJ^ 

Acc, thdj thaiCy^ ^ko,^ the,* 

The inflexions began to drop off about the middle of the twelfth 
century. 

The^ before a comparative, is the old instrumental ihi^ as the more 
= eo magis, &c. 

(2) That. In the O.E. Northern dialects that was used irrespec- 
tive of gender, as ihatt engell; thatt allterr {Orm,\ and in the 
fourteentli century we find it as a demonstrative, as now, taking the 
place of the older thilk (thilki). See next page. Then it took for 
itself the following plurals : {d) tho (or tha)^ the old plural of the 
definite article; (d) thos {thas\ the old plurals of this?^ 

In the Southern and some of the Midland dialects, we find thesy ikese^ thiscy 
tfios = these. 

(3) Those = O.E. thas^ the old plural oiihes = this. 

The history of the word that should be borne well in mind : — (i) It was origin 
ally neuter, (cp. i-ty Tuha-t) ; (2) It became an indeclinable dei 7 ioftstratvvey 
answering in meaning to illcy illay ilbtd\ (3) It took the pi. (i) of the; (2) of 
this. 

(4) This (=hzc, hcBC^ hoc) = O.E. thes (m.), theos (f.), this (m.), 
as formerly declined like an adjective. Here again the neuter ha*^ 
replaced the masculine and feminine forms, which, however, in the 
south of England were <^0 be found as late as 1357. 

In Wickliffe we have thisis fader = the father of this man. 

The O.E. thes is (as seen by the O Sax. these) contracted, and it contains the 
root the (or tha^ as in the) and a lengthened form of se (the), Sarisk, sya^ This 
se(sya) had the force of Lat. -c, ’QUCy as in hi~Cy guis-gue. 

These = O.E, thdsy thesf these f these f this,^ 


^ The e is no sign of inflexion, but marks the length of the vowel a, 

Koch supposes those to be a lengthened form of the old pL tko,^ He soems to 
have overlooked the Northumbrian use of thas (which in the hlidland dialects 
would be represented by thos). Koch's statement is: “Es kann nicht die 
fortbildung von Ags, thas sein.” Cp. the following passage from Hampole's 
Vricke of Co 7 isc, p. 30 : — 

" Alle thas men that the world mast dauntes, 

Mast bisily the world here hauntes ; 

And thas that the world serves and loves. 

Serves the devil, as the book proves.” 
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This refers to the more immediate object, that to the remoter 
objecu 

Wliat conscience dictates lobe done, 

Or tvarns me not to do. 

This teach me more than hcl! to slum, 

Thai more than licavcn pursue/’ — P ope, 

179. We have three demonstratives containing llie adjective -Itc^ 
like, with the instrumental ease of the particles so^ the, and / (Goth. 
is). 

(1) Such: O.E. sTvi/c'^ = J7£v, the inst. of szua = so, and -Ic = 
He = like. 

Stick then signifies so-like (cp. Ger. solch — so-Iich) ; such like is a 
pleonastic expression. 

In the Northern dialects we find slyk, sli, silk, of Scandinavian 
origin, whence Scotch sic. 

In O.E. s^teke iatt &c. = ten times as much (or as many), ^ ^ 

"The Icngthe is suche tea as the dccpncssc.” — Piljy p. ?35, 

(2) Thilk = the like, that, that same = O.E. thy-Uc, thy-lc 
{tkelk,^ ihtilk,^ thike*) ; Provincial English ilnick, ihucky {thcck, 
thick, thicky, ihcc/y), Thi = the instrumental ease of the, and Ik = 
like. It corresponds exactly to Lat ta-Us, Sansk. ta’drisha, Gr. 
tt/AI/cos. 

" I am ihilke that lliou shoiildcst sceclic.” — Pil^imagc, p. 5 
" She hadde founded ihilke hous/’ — Jb. p. 7. 

Thys~Uc (whence thylltc) = this like, is sometimes found in O.E. 

(3) Ilk = same : ^of that ilkd 

This ilk worthe knight.” — C haucer. 

" Thai ilk man.”— /^. 

Ilk — O.'E. ylc ; i or;j' = the instiaimental case of the stem i = 
he, that, and 4 k = 4 c = like. 

V. 

180. Same: Gothic saiua, O.N, samr, Lat. si mills, Gr, u/ior, 
Sansk. satna. In the oldest English same is an adverb = togellier, 
end not a demonstrative. 

As the word makes its appearance for the first time in the Norlhern 
dialects, it is no doubt due to Scandinavian influcuce.^ 

It is joined to the demonstratives the, this, that, yon, youd, self. 


Mn O.E. of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there are various forms c/ 
this compound, as swale, sulch, siuulc/t, sivich, S7vitch, soch, 

^ 2 *jyiai ilk^ O.E. that ylca, was originally neuter, ///• r= same must bo dis‘ 
tinguished from O.E. ilk, ilka, each, each one. 

3 Sam.„sa 7 n = whether.. .or, is found in O.E. 
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I8i. Yon, yond, yonder. (So\h..jains {rp.,),jaina {l),jainafa (n.), 
that. In the oldest English yo7td i^geond) is only a preposition = 
through, over, beyond, or an adverb = yonder. The root ge is a 
pronominal stem that occurs myea, O.E. gea ; yes, &c. ^ 

Yond makes its appearance as a demonstrative for the first time 
in the “Ormulum” (twelfth century). 

It is seldom used substantively, as in the following passages from 
Old English writers : — 


<( 


€t 

ti 


I am the kynge of this londe & Oryens am kalled, 

And the 'hondzcr is my quene, Bctryce she hetie/' 

Chevelere Assigite.^ 1. 

Ys ’hone thy page?”— R. of Brunne, Spec, of E. Eztg-.. p. no. 
The ho;ui is that semly/' — Will, of Palerne. 


182. So. O.E. = siua. 

“ Folly (I say) that both makes friends and keeps them jc.”— I 5p, Rennet’s 
Translation ^Erasmus’ Praise of Folly. 

‘‘If there were such a way ; there is none soF — Gower, ii. 33, 

In O.E. so (inst.) is used before comparatives like the (O.E. thf)*. stdc leng 
theyuerse*^ = the longer the worse ; swo leng swo more,” — O.E. Hozn. Second 
Series, pp. 85, 87. 


III. Interrogative Pronouns. 

The Interrogative Pronouns are who, which,' what, 
whether, with the compounds whoever, whatever, whether- 
soever, whichsoever. 

183. Who.*.O.E. /nva^ /nuo,"^ (masc, and fern.), hwegt^ hwat,"^ 
wat * (neut, ) ; Goth, hva-s (m, ), hva (neut. ) ; Sansk, kds (m. ), ka (f. ), 
ka~t (neut.) ; Gr. /co-s, vros ; Lat. qtds^ qttcE^ qiiod.^ 

is only used of persons, and is masculine and feminine. 

Whose, O. E. hwas^ whos^ * hos ^ * %uas^ ^ wos ^ * gen. sing. Origin • 
ally of all genders, now limited to persons, diougli in poetry it 
occasionally occurs with reference to neuter substantives. It is also 
used absolutely, as Whose is the crime 

Whom (dat. sing.). O.E. hwavi^^ oriirinally 

' of all genders. 

The accusative hwone {Jiwcene) was replaced in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries by wham^ but instances of the older Jmjone are to 
be found under the forms hwan^ zaan^ watte. 


^ Geonre = G^v.jener, occurs in King Alfred^s translation of St. Gregory’s 
pastoral; anent == 0 -E. anefent = 07i-cfn^ on-etim = even with, against, &c, 
^ Those marked thus {*) are later forms. 
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184. Wha-t, originally the neuter of who. In the ‘^Ormiilum” 
7 o/iafis\\sed adjeclively, without respect to gender, as ^^ 7 uhatl inann?” 

whatt thing just as we say, 7 u!iat man?” ^^ 7 uhat woman?” 

what thing? ” Without a noun it is how singular and neuter ; with 
a noun it is singular or plural, and of all genders. 

XVhat in Old English was used in questions concerning the nature, 
quality, or state of a person, Tis/nuczt is ])cs = quis at ///V(Mal.t. iv. 41). 

What is this womman, quod I, so worthily atircd ?" — Piers Ploxvvmtt. 

What is followed by a, like viaiiy^ such^ cach^ &c, 

185. What for = what sort of a, is an idiom that made its 
appearance in the sixteenth century, and is similar to the German 
was filr ein^ as XVhat is he for a vicar ? = Was, fur eiucji Vihar, 
ister? What sort of a vicar is he? Spenser, Palgrave, and Ben 
Jonson have instances of it 

186. ^ Whether. — O.^. Jnuecther, whdha\^ zvher ; Gq\\\. hva-thar 
= which of the two." It has become archaic; but was very common 
in the seventeenth century. 

Whether is greater, the gift or the altar?*' — Jlfatt. xxiii. ig. 

It is very rarely used adjectively, as in the following passage : — 

“Thirdly (we have to consider) 7 vhether state (the Church or the Common- 
wealth) is the superior.*' — Bp, IMokton in LiieraUire of the Church of Riigland^ 
vol. i, p, 109. 

In the thirteenth century it is rarely inflected ; and the following 
passages ai*e almost unique : — 

{d) xl^veiheres fere wult tu hcon ? hlid hweiher wult tn tholien ? ** 2 -^Aitcreu 
Rvwle, p. 2 84. 

{h) “ Now whether his hert was fulle of care ,”^! — Movie d* Arthur. 

Whether his = whethera. I have seen who his = whose, an 
analogous formation. ^ 

{c) Bishop Hall uses the rare compound whethersoever. 

^ What matters it whether I go for a flower or a weed, here ? Whethersoever 
T must v/ither. (Uterlibet, arescam necesse est.)" 


^ See Cojuparativesj §113, for origin of -thcr. 

2 Koch says : “ Es wird im Nags, fast flexionslos.*’ 

3 “Of which of the two wilt thou he the associate? With which of the two 
wilt thou suffer?" 

4 “Now of which of the two was the heart full of care ? ** The writer is speak- 
Uig of Launcelot and Queen Guenever, 

K 
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187. Which, O.E. hwilc^ JittUc^ zvhilc^^ whulc^ wlmlch^"^ wt(c/i,^ 
a compound of /izvi, the instiiimental case of hwa^ who, 
and lie = like, Cp. Lat. qtia-lls. It is used as a singular or 
plural, and of any gender.^ 

In O.E. it has the force sometimes of {a) qtiis^ as Hwylc is min 
viddor? Who is my mother? { 6 ) qtianitis : — 

WJiiche a sinne violent.” — G ower, iii. 244. 

Allas 'w^uch serwe and deol ther wes I ” — Castel of Love, p. 5. 


IV. Relative Pronouns. 

188. The relative pronouns are who, which, that,_as. 

In O.E. 7akOt luhich^ 7 uhat^ were not relative, but interrogative 
pronouns ; 7vhic/i^ 7 vhosc^ 7 vhom^ occur as interrogatives as early as 
the end of the twelftli century, but 7 vho not until the fourteenth cen- 
tur}^,2 and was not in common use before the sixteenth century. Thai 
and 7vJial originally referred only to neuter antecedents. 

Tlie rdatives in the oldest Enjjlish were ; — 

(i) se (m.), SCO (f.), thcet (n.) : also the def. article, (2) ihe^ indeclinahle. 
(3) iJte in combination with sc^ sea, ihest; as se the^ seo ihe^ iheBtie, (4^ 
swa^ so, (5) thcei i/tcet, whatever. (6) swylc , . . such , , . such. 

189. Who as a relative is not recognized by Ben Jonson, who says 
‘‘one relative 7vhichT It is now used in both numbers, and relates 
to masculine or feminine antecedents (rational). 

190. Who is very rarely employed by Hawes ; frequently by Berners ; not un- 
common in Shakespeare ; used only once or twice by Sackville, 

And other sort * * * 

5 ^: ♦ ♦ 

Who^ fearing to be jdelded, fled before ; 

Stole home by silence of the secret night : 

The third unhappy and enraged sort 

Of despVate hearts, stain'd In pfmees' blood. 

From traitorous furour could nut be withdrawn.” — Sackville. 

19 1. Who * he is used like Ger. wer^ quisquis = v/hoso : 3— 


^ Those marked thus (*) are later forms. ^ i • 

2 That is to say, used freely, like Latin gnu Cp. the following : — , . , 

" Who of Sou dredende the Lord, herende the vois of his servaunt. Who 3id 

in derenesses ,” — Wicklifiie Ve 7 'siony Isaiah 1. 10. 

3 This construction is common in Shakespeare, where we should use whoever:-- 

O now who will behold 

The royal captain of this ruin'd band ? 

Let him cry, ‘ Praise and glory on hiS head.'” _ 

Henry V, iv. Prol. 

Whom he did foreknow, he did predestinate.”— viii. 29. 

“ Who seems most sure, him soonest whirls she (Fortune) down.*' 

'Sackville's Henry Stafford, 
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** is trewe of his ton^e, 

He if a god by the Gospel.*' 

Piers PL (ed. Wright), p. 20. 

And ivIin wylle not, ihay shalie be slone," — ^T ownlev, MysicHcs, p, 71. 
“Ahwam he luue ircweliche hiva. ne luues his brother, Thcnne mut\f 
the ne luues^ he is mon umvreastest.** (Ah 1 'vvhom may he love truly ‘zuhoso 
loveth not his brother ; then whoso loveth not thee is a most wicked man.)— 
OH, Horn, First Series, p. 274, 

The demonstrative may be omitted, as — 

Who steals my purse steals trash.”--C?2?/j«?/47, iii. 3. 157, 

192. The O.E. ivltanj *wa 7 i is sometimes found in the fourteenth century as an 
objective case (representing O.E. hzvojie and hivavz ) : — 

Seint Dunstan com horn a3en . . , 

Ladde his abbey al in pees fram luJiait he was so longe." 

K, Ezig. PoeznSi p. 37, 

This(e) were ure faderes of we beth suththe ycome,” — Robert of 

Gi.oucester. 

T93. In Gower we find the demonstrative //^Joined to whose and whom, so that 
the whose = whose ; the whozn — whom : — 

The whos power as now is falle .” — Coztfessio AmanU ii. 187. 

The whom no pite might areste." — Ib, iii. 203. 

* * Your mistress from the whom I see 
There's no disjunction," — Wmter's Tale^ iv. 4. 

Whose that = whoso ; — 

To Venus whos prest that I am." — Confess, Amani. ii. 61. 

“ And dame jMusyke commaunded curteysly 
La Bell Pucell v'yth me than to daunce 
Whome that I toke wyth all my plesaunce." 

Hawes, Pasiwie of Pleasnrcy p. 70. 

194. Shakespeare uses who of animals and of inanimate objects regarded as 
pcr:>ons, as — 

A lion who glared.” — Jtd, Ceesary i. 

The winds 

Who take the ruffian billows by the tops.”— 2 Hen, IV, iii, i. 

And as the inz'tlc that has lost her mate 
Whom griping sorrow doth so sore attaint.” 

" Sacicville*s Henry Stafford, 

195. Which now relates only to neuter antecedents, but this is 
comparatively a mpdern restriction. Cp. Our Father which art in 
heaven.^’ 

Then Warwick disannuls great John of Gaunt, 

Which did subdue the greatest part of Spain.”— 3 Hen, VI, iii 3, 
Adrian which pope was.” — Gower, 2. 29. 

“ She which shall be thy norice.” — Ib. i. 195. 

196. Compounds of which with ihCy that, as, See. are now archaic 

** ’Twas a foolish guest, 

7 *he which lo gain and keep he saenheed ah Bykon. 

K a, 
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** The better part of valour is discretion, in the zvhtch better part I have savei^- 
my life.” — i Hen, JV, v. 4. 

" The chain 

Which God lie knows I saw not, for f/te *:vhich 
He did arrest me,’’ — Comedy of Erroi's^ v. i. 

“The civil power, which is the very fountain and head from both these 
estates (Church and Commonwealth) do flow', and by the zu/iich it is brought to 
puss that there is a Church in any place.” — Dr. Moktqn. 

“ PI is food, for most, w'as wild fruits of tlie tree, 

Unless sometimes some crumbs fell to his share, 

Which in iiis w'allet long, God wot, kept he, 

As on //te ^vhich full daint’ly w'ould he fare.” 

Sacicville’s Ltduciion* 

** The ivhich was doped Clemcnc,” — Gowek, ii. 34. 

** Among the ivkichB there was one.”— /A ii. 375. 

“ TIic Latin worde ivhycJtc that is referred 
Unto a thynge w'hycli issubstancyall, 

I'ora nownc subbtantive i'^ wel averred.” 

Hawes, P, of P, p. 04 ; see p. 14. 

** Theis . . . yatis (gates) •:vhTc/i that ye beholde.” — Skelton, 1. 3S4. 

** Man, the tvhich that wit and reason can.” — Gower, i. 34. 

** Thing which that is to love due.” — Ih, ii. iS. 

Thing which as may nought been acheved.” — Ih. ii. 3S0. 

** This abbot which that was an holy man.” 

Chaucer’s Priorcsd Talc, 1 . 6^0. 

'• I'hc sond and ek the smnle stones 

Whichc as sche ekes out for the nones.” 

Gower, Specimens of E, En^,^ p. 373. 

197. That, originally only the neuter singular relative, now agrees 
with singular and plinal antecedents of all genders.^ 

That came in during the twelfth centuiy to supply the place of 
the iudccUnable relative the, and in the fourteenth century it is the 
ordinary relative. In the sixteenth century, 7 vhtch often supplies its 
place ; in the seventeenth century, vdio replaces it. About Addi- 
son’s time, that had again come into fashion, and had almost driven 
tohich and roho out of use. 

^ That introduces ahvays an adjective clause, wdule who and which are not 
ahvays so used * as — 

(1) I met a lu.ia who told me he had been called = I met a man and he told 

me, &c. 

(2) It’s no use asking John, who knows nothing of it = Ids no use asking 

John, {sinci\ seeing thai,fm &:c.) he know’s nothing of it. 

In (i) the second clause is co-ordinate in seme wdth the preceding ; in (2) it is 

adverbial. . . w v 

^'Thai is tne proper restnetive explicative, limiting or defining relative. — 

Bain’s Eitglish Grammar^ p. 23. 
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Addison, in his “Humble Petition of IV/ia and IV/tic/i,*^ makes 
the petitioners thus complain: “We are descended of ancient 
families, and kept up our dignity and honour many years, till the 
Jack Sprat supplanted us.” 

198. There is another point in which resembles the indeclinable both 
bein^ followed and not preceded by a preposition, as — “ thrct bed, se lama on 
laeg ’ {Hlai’k ii. 4) = “The bed 'tuherein the sick of the palsy lay” {English 
Version\ or = the bed that the lame man lay 07 i, 

So in O.E., fourteenth centur>^ : — 

“ The ston that he leonede ioT — VerttoJi MS. fol, 

And, as in our Version, the relative adverb is sometimes found : 

“ He code in to the cite iher alle his fon imie were.” — Ib. 

As was used sometimes to replace that, as — 

“ For ther is a welle fair ynou 3 
In the stede a^ he lai on; as me maa ther iseo.” 

E. Eng. Pcejns, p. 55. 

“ On Englysshe tunge out of Frankys 
Of a boke as 1 fonde yiineP 

R. OF Brunners Ha7idlyjige Sy7tne, p. 3. 


igg. That, in virtue of its being neuter, is sometimes used for 
what, and a preposition may precede it. 

“ I am possess’d of that is mine.” — S hakespeare’s Much A. do, i. i. 

“ Throw us that you have about j’ou.” 

Ib. , T wo Ge 7 itle 77 ie 7 i of Verona. 

“We speak that we do know, and testify that we have seen.” — St. John iii. 11. 

“ What wight is that which saw that I did see.” 

FeT^ex a 7 id Porrex, p. 69. 

“ Eschewe ////z/ wicked is.” — Gower’s Coifess. Ai 7 iant. i. 244. 

“ That he hath hyght, he shall it hold.” — Moj'ie d ’Arthur, p. X32. 


200. The O.E. th/rt iheet •=■ whatever, as theei thcet later bith, thast hsefth 
augin ” = that that later is, that hath beginning. 

We still find it for that which — 


“ That that I did, I was set on to do’t by Sir Toby.” 

Twelfth Night, iv. 2. 


“ That that is, is.” — Ib. v. i. 


That that that gentleman has advanced, is not that, that he should have 
proved to your Lordsliip.” — Sj?cctaio 7 ', 80. 


201. What = that which, refers to singular and neuter antecedents, 
II is used both substantively and adjectively. 

“ IV hat is dene cannot be undone.” — Macbeth, w i. 

“Look what I speak, my life shall prove it true.” — Ib. iv. 3. 
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No ill luck stirring but what lights upon my shoulder.”^ 

Mercha7tt of Veiiice^ iii. i. 

‘'The entertainer provides what fare he pleases.^*— Fielding. 

202. Such expressions as the following are archaic, as— 

He it was, whose guile 
Stirred up with envy and revenge deceived 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Had cast him out from heaven.*’— -Milton, 

At what time Joas reigned as yet in Juda,” — Holinshbd. 

‘‘ For what tyme he to me spak. 

Out of hys mouth me thoghte brak 
A fiamme of fyre,”— F. of Brunne, Sfecimensy p. 119. 

203. It is a vulgarism to use what with an antecedent noun or 
pronoun, as — 

" A vagrant is a man what wanders.*' 


Yet we find some instances of this in older -writers, as— 

; “ I fear nothing what can be said against VIII. v. i. 

To have his pomp and all what state compounds.” 

7'i7Ho?i of A fhe7is^ iv. 2. 

** Either the matter what other men wrote, or els the maner how other men 
wrote.**— Asc ham’s Scholeuiaster, p. 142. 


“ Offer them peace or a^tghi what is beside.** 

Ed. I. lit Old Plavs. voL u. d. 27. 


7104. Wnat tnat, tnat what„ are archaic, as— 

" What man that it smite 
Thurghout his armur it wol kerve and byte.** 

Chaucer's SqiiyeT^s Tale, 1 . 10471. 

" That what we have we prize not to the worth.** — M7fch Ado, ii . i. 
That what is extremely proper in one company, may be highly improper m 
mother,**— C hesterfield. 

“ What that a king himselfe bit (= bids).** , , 

Gower, Co7tfess. A7}ia7it. 1. 4. 

But what that God fonvot mot needes be.** — Chaucer. 

“ What schulde I telle .. . 

And of moche other thing ivliat inat then was 7 

R, OF Brunne*s Ha 7 tdly 7 ige Sy 7 i 7 ie ^ ProL 


205. So what as = what that : — 

“ Here I do bequeathe to thee 
In full possession, half that Kendal hath, 

And what as Bradford holds of me in chief.** 

Dodsley, Old Plays, u. 47 
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206. As (O.E. mlUswa^ alswa^ also;"^ als'e,"^ ase^^ als cp. O.E. 
Ircva-swa and hose = whoso) possesses a relative force on account of 
its being a compound of so,^ and is usually employed as such when 
preceded by the demonstratives suchy samcy so 

All S7tc7t reading as was never read.” — ^P ope. 

Unto bad causes swear 

S^tch creatures as men doubt .” — Talms Ceesar, ii. i* 

For all szich authors as be fullest of good matter ... be likewise alwayes most 
proper in words." — ^A scham’s Schole 7 aastcr, p. 136. 

Some Slick sores as greve me to touch them myself.'* 

Ed. /. ill Old Playsy vol. ii. p. 20. 

Suck 07 ie as is already furnished with plentie of learning.” — Ib. p. 113. 

“ These are suck as wth curst curres barke at every man but their owne 
friends.” — Gosson, School of Abuse ^ p. 18. 

For tho sche thoghte to beginne 
Suck thing as semeth impossible.” 

Gower, S^ecimeits of E, Eu^, p. 373. 

Oisich as loves servauntes ben .”^ — Romaimt of ike RosCy 1 . 145. 

In ihilke placesW they habiten,” — Ib, 660. 

After so, as occurs sometimes — 

“ So many examples as filled xv. bookes." — ^A scham, p. 157. 

In Shakespeare it is found after this, that : 

“ That gentleness as I was wont to have .” — Julius Ccesar, i. 2. 

“ Under these hard conditions as this time is like to lay upon me.”—/^. 
But in O.E. writers we sometimes find as = such as : — 

** DrauStes as me draweth in poudre” =characters such ^jone draws in powder 
(dust). — E. 'Eiig, Poems, p. 77. 

Talj^s shall thou fynde therjmne, 

IMervelys some as Y fonde wrytyn.” — R. of Brunne, p. 5 

207. For sucii ... as the oldest English has s^ylc • . . sywlc = such . . 
such : — 

_ V\ 

‘‘ He scce savylciie hlaford swylene he wille.” — .tEihs, V,i, 'Ll = let him 
seek such a lord as he may choose. 

At the end of the twelfth century we find as for stuylc : — 

Withth all swtlic rime ails her iss sett.” — Onn, D. loi. 

Cpu the following, where alse = as if = the older siviE : — 

** He wes so kene, he wes swa strang 
Swilc hit weore an eotand.” — Lali. A, p. 58. 


^ We find so . , , so = for as so : — 

“ So the sea is moved, so the people are clianged.” — Dr. Donne's Sermour„ 
» Those marked thus (*) are later forms. 
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“ He wes swa kene, and so strong, 

Alse he were ai‘ eatande [= giant J/' — B. p. 58. 

(A = earlier text, early thirteenth century ; B = later thirteenth.) 

Sometimes so is found after ss.vylc : — 

'' And swilchc othre [sennen] so the apostle her nemde.” — Homilies^ 
Second Series. 

“ Szvyicra yrmtha S 7 va thu line jcr scrife'’ = Of S 7 (ch czlseries as thou pre- 
viously assigned to us (two). — Exeter Book^ 373.1 

20S. Who-so, what-so, who-so-ever, which-so-ever are 
relatives (indefinite), lilce the Latin qiiisquis^ quiamqiie^ 

The latter parts of the compounds, used adjectively, are sometimes 
separated by an intervening noun, as — 

Wc can create, and in ivt:ai place soever 
Thrive under evil.” — M ilton, i. 260. 

Upon what side as ever Itfalle,” — Gowek, Confess, Avtani, i. 264. 

209. What is used sometimes for 7 uhatever : — 

“ And, speak men what they can to him, he’ll answer 
With some rhyme rotten sentence.” 

Henrv Porter in Lamb’s Dram, Pceis^ p. 432, Bohn's Series, 

" JFhat thou here yef no credence,” 

Gower's Confess. Amani. 1. 50. 

In O.E. we find wJu that every what that every who-as-every whaUas-every 
wha t-a Is-cvcr, 

** Yn what cuntre of the worldc so ever that he be gone.” — Gesi, Rom, i. 

** Who that ever cometh thedir he shalle fare well.” — Ih, 

210. Who-every whatever y wJiich-ever relative and interrogative. 
They do not occur in the oldest English, and are comparatively 
late forms. 


V. Indefinite Pronouns. 

2 1 1, The indefinite pronouns do not specify any particular object. 
Some are used substantively, others adjectively. Most of them may 
be used in both ways. The indefinites are (in addition to the inde- 
finite relatives) whOy whaty sotnCy nonCy noy attghty natighfy enough^ 
aitfy eachy every y eiihcry iieithei% otheVy clsCy sttndryy ca’tain. 


^ In the Sax. Chron. A.D. 1137, there is a siniilar displacement : — 

'* Hi wenden thset he sculde ben alsnic alse the eom was ” = they tho ighf 
that he should be all sack as the uncle was. 
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212. Who = any one, some one. 

Timon, sumanicd I'^Iisantropos {as *ii>ho should say Loupcrarou* or tne maD- 
Ziaier)/'— Isorth’s Plutarch, 171. ^ 

** Suppose 'ivho enters now, 

A king whose eyes arc set in silver, one 
That blushi xh gold.’ —Decker’s Saitrc-Iifastj.r. 

Twill ^ myj^aunce els some to kill wherever it be or ’tvhotuS— Davis, 
cf Folly, Dodsley s Old Plays, ii. p, 50. 

Is mother Chat at home T * She is, syr, and she is not ; but it please her to 

The cloudy messenger turns me his back 

And hums, as "iv/io should say, * You’ll rue the time 

That clogs me \\ith this answer."’ — Macbeth, iii. 6. 

As would saye Astrologie were a thing of great primacie.” — D rsni’s 
liertfwtis. 


** Sche wms as ^vho seith, a goddesse.” 

Gower, Speetjuens of F. Bug. p. 376. 

** Thay faughifen] alle that longe day, 

Who had it sene, wele myght he syghe.*^ 

Morte d A rthur, p, 126. 

I win not live 

Who wolde me all this world here give.” 

Chaucer’s Dream, I. 618. 

** If thcr were not ^vho to sle it,” &c. — Pilgrimage, p. 12, 

A, ls 7 va (= als wha) saj’ here, may lyf na man 

Withouten drede, chat witte can.”—HAMK)LE, P. ofC. p. 69. 

** As hitvt se seie he this is mare then thcof.”— B. Hovu, First Series, p. 2S1. 
Thenneaoaineskindegath h':va thatsuaichekinsemon ne luucth.” — Jb,, p. 275, 
Who is sometimes joined to some. See § 217, 


213, What is indefinite in such expressions as “I tell you ivhat 
{*« something), “I know not whal,^^ ** 7 ohal not,” “ elles Tohae^* 
(Chaucer). 

** Come donm and leame the Httie ivhat 
That Thoinalin can sayne.” — SpeaS’Ser’s Shep, Cat, Julj'. 

** As they spek of many ‘ivhatP 

Rohekt of Drunke, Haudlyuge Syune, Specimens, p, tia 

** Which was the lothIicst[eI ’ivhatP — Gower, k qS. 

As he ivhich cowthe mochel ’zvhaV* — Ib. i. 320, 

** Love is bought for I! til tvhaiP — /A ii. 275. 

**A little — WiCKLlFFE, yohn vi. 7. 

“ Gif thaer lizvcei to lafe si ” = If there be anything remaining . — QuciiS .>> 
Sachs ftvm BiivPiller, 

In the oldest English we find &nes hxveet and S 7 vilces kxvat = somewhat. 

For other compounds, see some, § 217. 
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214- Some (O.E. suvi^ aliqiitSy qudque) is used both adjec- 
tively and substantively. 

(r) It has the force of the indefinites any^ a ceriain^ as — 

And if sojn Smithficld ruffian take up so 7 }i strange going ; safjt new mowing 
with their mouth ; wrinchyng with the shoulder : so 7 n brave proverb, some fresh 
new othc, . . . so 77 i new disguised garment . - • whatsoever it cost, gotten must it 
be.” — ^A scham, Scholeiiiastery p. 44. 

'' And yet he could roundlic rap out so many uglie othes as so 7 }i good man of 
fourscore ycare old hath never heard named before.” — Ib. p. 48. 

Some holy angel 

Fly to the court of England .” — Macheihy iii. 6. 

''The fireplace was an old one, built hy so 77 ie Dutch merchant long ago.” — 
Dickens. 

Stnit holi childe ,” — Life of Beckei, p. 104, 

" Thcr was sxt 77 t prest.”— V/ ickliffe, Lxihc i. 5. 

** Sxmi 5ong man suede him.” — /A, hlarh xiv. 51. 

" Eot Icn me S 7 i 77 i fetel (vessel) tharto.”—F/ 5 t.w//^;«* of E. p. 156. 

“ The55 wisstenn thatt him wais sudwi unneuth sihhthe shsswedd,” — Or 7 iu 
228. 

" S7t77i dema wtes on sumere ceastre .” — Lxihe x\’iii. 2. 

We find it sometimes with the genitive plural in O.E., as — 

“ Tha com his feonda sitijtl — j\[ait. xiii. 25. 

{2) It expresses an indefinite part or quantity, as — 

“ It is so7ite mercy when men kill ^^^th speed.”— Webster's Dxichess of Malfy. 

“ The annoyance of the dust, or else meat 
You ate at dinner, cannot brook with you.” 

Middleton's of Feve 7 'sha 7 ru 

^ And therefore wol I make you disport 
As I seyde erst, and do you so 77 t comfort.” 

Chaucer, ProL 1 . 770. 

(3) With plural s 7 ibstanthcs, as “ years ago.” 

“ So7ne certain of the noblest-minded Romans.”— 5 ^://. Ctrsar, i. 3. 

“ And so7}tc I see . . . r .7 ^ 

That twofold balls and treble sceptres bear, --Macbcih^ i\% i.. 

'* There be x?77i serving men tha^ do but ill service to their young masters. — 
vscHAM, ScholeiiicMex^ p. 4S. 

I ^^Tite not to hurte any, but to profit / 3 . 

(4) 'l\dth mimerals, in the sense of ahoitt 

•• Surrounded by soitte fifty or sixty fathoms of ircQ cable.”— D ickens. 
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What a prodigy was't 

That from some two yards high, a slender man 
Should break his neck.” 

J. Webster, TJie Whitt. Devil, 

** Some half hour to seven.” 

Ben Jonson« Every Man in his Humour., 

“ A prosperous youth he was, aged some four and ten.” — Green, p. 66 . 

Some dozen Romans of us.” — Cymb, i, 7. 

Some day or two.” — Rich, III, iii, i. 

‘‘ Tha wseron hi sume ten year on tham gewinn.” — B oeth. xviii. i. 

(5) With the ge 7 iiivve //., O.E. “ code eahta^ sum = he went one of eight 
We find in modern Scotch a remnant of this idiom in the phrase ^‘a tzuasufn 
dance,” a dance in which two persons are engaged. 

" Bot it (boat) sa litell wes, that it 

Mychte our the watter hot thresimiUyt” (carry). — Barbour’s Brns^ p. 63. 

(6) In apposition histead of the partitive gefiitive^ as — 

“ Sef thou havest bred ant ale 
* * * * 

Thou del hit su 7 n about.” — B arbour’s Bms, p. g8. 

" Hit nis no5t ri^t the tapres tende, bote hi were her some ” {i,e, except sotfie 
of iheitt were here ). — Specimens of E, En^, p, 41. 

Smiune heo fleioen to Irelonde.” — La^ajitoUf iii. 167, 

Smne tha hoooxsis,** -- Matt, ix. 3, 

** Ge magon gehyran sume his theawas.” — jElfric, Dom. i. in incnse Sepie^n, 

“ Ac sume ge ne gelyfath .” — Johii vi. 64. 

Instead of this contraction the partitive genitive was used as early as the twelfth 
century. 

Sn7fi of the sede feol an uppe the stane and siwt among theornen.” — 0 , E^tg, 
Hom.y First Series, p. 133. 

SumiJie off ure little floce.” — Onn, 1 . 6574. 

Lo here a tale of 50W sunit" 

R. OF Brunne, Ha 7 idlynge Sytitie^ p. 309, 

” S7c77t77ze of hem camen fro fer.” — Wickliffe’s Iztt, viii. 3. 

“ The kynge and soiztnte of hys defendede hem faste.” — Robt, of Glou* 
CESTER, 1. 1290. 

215. Some . . . some = aims . . . aims ; alter . . . alter. 

" So 77 te thought Dunkirk, so 77 te that Ypres was his object.” — Macaulay. 

V The work soizte praise, 

And so 77 ie the architect.” — Milton, P. L.\, 731. 

** For books are as meats and viands are, so 77 ze of good, so 77 te of evil! substance.” 
^Areopagiticay ed, Arber, p. 43. 

“ So 77 ie say he is with the Emperor of Russia, 

Other sozncy he is in Rome.” — Co 77 tedy of Errors, iii, 2. 
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In 0 »E, we find the sing^ular as well as the plural,^ as — 

" Shvz man hath an loo wj’^ues, szzzne mo, szczit less/’ — M aundeville, p. 22* 

(a) Smgular : — 

3 ovi man desireth for to have richesse, 

And som man wolde out of his prisoun fayn.” 

Chaucer’s KntgJUes Tale, 

He mot ben deed, the kyng as schal a page ; 

Som in his bed, som in the deepe see, 

So 7 n in the large felde, as men may se,” — Ih, 

“ Sum was king and sum kumeling (foreigner).” 

Gen, and Ex. I. 834. 

" Anum he scalde fif pund, sttnutm twa, snmuzn an.” — Matt. xxv. 15. 

[B) Plural : — 

Sonnne the hed from the body he smote, 

Somme the arms, somme the scholders.” 

Lonelich’s Graal, p. 128. 

" Thus may men se that at thoo dayes sum 7 nc were richere then sunzme and 
redicr to give elmesse.” — Cai’Grave, p. 10. 

Of sunnne sevene and sevene, oisumzne two and two.” — lb. p, 16. 

*' He bylcvede ys folc soznine aslawe and some y wounded.” — Robert of 
Gloucester, I. 4855. 

Byron (‘‘Don Juan v&^ssoinis — one’s — 

Howsoe’er it shock some's self love.” 

Heywood uses sotnes — 

But of all somes none is displeased 
To be welcome,” 

216. Some is also used indefinitely wth otJicr^ another — 

A\Tio . . . hath . . . not worshipped sozne idol or another.” — Thackeray’s 
Hist, of H, Esmo 7 td. 

By so 7 ne device or other,” 

Shakespeare’s Coitiedy of E^^rers, i. i. 

By so 77 te accident or other.” — H obbes. 

Some . . . many — 

“ She pulleth up so 7 ue be the rote, 

And niaziye with a knyf sche schereth.” 

Gower, Specimezis of Early Eng,, p. 373. 

217. Compounds of Some. — Somebody, somethhtg, so 7 ne-one^ 
somezakat, othersome, some<vJio, 


I Abbott’s Shakesy>earian Gra 77 i 77 tar, p, 6. 
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Somebody^ — 

Ere you came by then grove I was so 7 nhodyi 
Kow I am but a noddy (z>. a nobody)." ^ 

Da 7 no 2 i and Pythias^ in Dodsley’s Old Plays, 


Something — 

When as we sat and sigh'd, 

And look'd upon each other, and conceived 
Not what we ail'd, yet soniethhi^ ciia ail." 

Daniels’s Hyineils Tri 7 m:/h, 

‘‘ Fork must be done to-night, 

And somethhig ixom the palace." — Macheik^ iii. i. 

Sir, you did take me up when I was nothing. 

And only yet am something by being yours." 

B. and F. Pkilaster. 


Some who — 


But if so 77 twJio the flamme staunche.’* — Gower's Co 7 tfess, i. 15. 

Than preyede the rich mon Abraham 

That he wolde sende Lazare or snm other •wham 

To hys brethr^m alle fjwe." 

R. OF Brunne's Handlyjige Syn 7 ie^ p. 209 
... / 

Somewhat — 


From them I should learn somewhat ^ I am sure, 

I never shall know here," — Webster’s Ditchess of Malfy, 

Dxich, What did I say ? 

Aiit, That I should write somewhat,*'' — Ih. 

** There is somewhat m the winde." 

Danzon and Pythias, in Old Plays, i, 193. 

^ ** Ther nys no creature so good, that him ne wanteth soznewhai of the perfec- 
cionin of God.” — Chaucer (ed. Wright), ii. p. 333. 

Ther where he was schotte, another chappelle standes, and somwhat of that 
Cre." — R. OF Brunne’s Chz'ozz, 

“ He come to Pers there he stode 
And askede hym sum of hys gode, 

Szmtwhai of hys clothing." — lb., Haztdlyzige Syjizie. 

\\ 

*' Thi brother hath szaziwhat ageins thee/' — Wickliffe, Matt, v- 23. 

“ SwziwJiatt Icc habbe shsswedd 5uw.” — Onzz, 958. 


Some one replaced'tl^ O.E. stem man, 

Sozne one comes.” — L ongfellow. 

”, Sonie 07 .^ among you all, 

■ Shew me herself or grave.” — ^T, Hewood's Silver Age, 


^ Before sojnebody could get into use body must have been used for wight, 
persozi, as — 

“ A doughty body in alle his lyf.” — Gest. Rozn, 

The servaunts yede to her chaumber and founde ziohodyl* — Ih, 35. 
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Robert of Bmnne 'has S 7 un otm [Handlynge Syjine^ p. 294) = 
some one ; Robert of Gloucester has so 7 ?iewan?ie = so7?iewhoi7i = 
something. 

So 77 idel = somedeal, is very common for so 77 iewhaL 
Other some — 

Oilier some [houses are made] with reede.” — HAK-LtrvT, p. 504. 

Though some be lyes, 

Yet other some be true.** — Dodsley’s Old Plays, ii. p, 74. 

‘ 218. All and some — 

This phrase is exceedingly common in O.E. and is equivalent to all a?ido7ie = 
one aiid all, each and all. It has also the force of wholly, altogether ; hence it is 
.supposed that soine = sa 7 ne, O.E. sa 77 tC 7 i, together, Cp. Spenser*s phrase Light 
an I dark sa 77 zl ^ 

* Stop your noses, readers, all aztd S 077 iel — Dryden, Ahs. azid A ckith, 

“ This other swore alle azzd soziiel — Speci 77 ie 7 is of K. 1^7 p. 106, 

The tale ys wr^’-tyn al a 7 id siwi. 

In a boke of Vitas patrum,” 

R. OF Brunne’s Ha7tdly7tge Synne, 1. 169 . 

For everi creature go schal 

By that brugge, sim or all 

Old E?ig-. MtscelL p. 225. 

By tmesis we have all together and S 7 c 77 il 

“ Whyle they were alle together and sn 77 t” 

Play of the Sacram€7it, L 402. 

“ Neither fals witnesse thou noon here 

On no mannys matere, al 7 ieitlver so 77 t 77 iel' — Bdbfs Boke, p. ^9. 

(I have) nother witte enough whole afidsojfteP 

Da77io7i a7id Pythias, Old Plays, p. 232. 

219. One (O.E. oon^)^ is the numeral 07 te with extended 

applications. It is used substantively and adjectively. When used 
substantively, it has a plural ones and a genitive one’s, and may be 
compounded with self. 

07te can only attribute the chameleon character in which 07ie seems to figure 
to the want of penetration of neighbours.** — Evezihtg Stazidard, Sat. Oct. i, 

1870, p. I, col. 3. 

Once more I am reminded that 07ie ought to do a thing oneself one wants it 
to be done properly,” — Ib, p. 2, col, 3. 

It is a pretty saying of a wicked oneJ* 

Tourneur’s The Reve7tgeds Tragedy. 

Go, take it up, and carry it in. 'Tis a huge 07 te ; we never kill’d so large a 
smne ; so fierce, too, I never met with yet.** — Beaumont and Fletcher, The 
Prophetess, 


I Those marked thus (*) are later forms. 
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''To ycelclee?/:^^ heart unto commiseration is an efiecte of facilitie, tendernesses 
and meekiiesse.” — M ontaigne'*? p. 2. 

Well, 'ivell, such counterfeit jewels 

Make true ojtes oft suspected.” — W ebster’s White Devil, 

220. Sometimes nnc^^^ouie-one-i — 

/ “ But here cometh one; I ^\ill withdraw m3’^self aside.’'— L ily’s Saphe, and 
Phao, 

" I hear ojte's pace, ’tis surely Carracas.” 

R, Taylor’s Phe Hog hath lost his Pearl, 

" For taking 07 tPs part that is out of power .” — King Lear^ i. 3. 

The earliest use of a genitive of one in its present acceptation is found in the 
Morie TArth 7 t 7 '^ p. 10. 

" Lady th}^ sieve thou shalt of shere, 

I wolle it take for the love of thee ; 

So did I ncvjT no ladycs ere, 

But C 7 ie'^ that most hath lovide me.” 

The plural of 07 ie occurs as early as Chaucer’s time, as — "we thre ben al 
oonesl' 2 

221. Chaucer, too, uses 07 te as a substantive with an adjective where it seems to 
X be a substitution for wights ox perso 7 t^ as — 

" I was a lusty oo 7 iy — Chaucer, 1. 6187. 

In the thirteenth century we nnd things properly neuter, used in a similar 
manner : — 

So that this tuo litho'e thmge : were at one rede.” 3 

. Early E 7 ig, Poc 77 is^ p. 50. 

07 te is used for ihvtg in Chcvelere Assig 7 te, p. 15 : 

" But what broode 07 i is this on my breste, 

* * * # 

And what lo 7 tgc 071 is this that I shall up lyfte.” 

But this 07 tc is sometimes used instead of repeating the noun, as — 

"Who embrace instead of the true [religion] a false o7ieI where Hooker 
Book V. ch. ii, 2, omits the indefinite 07 ic, * 

So I^Iilton, Areop, p. 45 : '* It is a blank vertue, not a pure,” 

Tins usage does not explain the employroent of 07 ie when it is preceded by a 
demonstrative, as they this, 8 zc,y as the 77 t{ghty 071c, Here the older writers em- 
ployed the definite adjcctive-with a final (inflexional) e^ as the godc. The loss of 
this ending no doubt led to the introduction oio 7 te to supply*' its place. See p. 304. 

t 

222. The indefinite one, as in one says^ is sometimes, but ^vrong]y, 
derived from the Fr. 017 ^ Lat. hottio. It is merely the use of the 
numeral, one for the older men^ or me, 

X One = 071 CS = the sleeve of one. Perhaps the e marks here the gen. fern. 

- In the oldest Eng. 07 ie could have a plural, as each 07ie = arira gcJvwyU = 
each of ones, 

3 Liihe 7 ‘e^ ihbigcs = wicked ones. This phrase is applied to Quendride 
(Ken elm’s sister), and Askebert (Kenelm’s guardian). 
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In the Morte d*Arthur '* 77tan is replaced by one v/hen it relates to a feminine 

word. I 

'' He is man of such apparayle, 

Offhym I have fulle mychelle Morte Arthur^ p. 69. 

Launcelot than full stylle stoode, 

As man that was inoche[l] of m3^ght.” — Ih, p. 118, 

'' And one that bryghtest was of ble/^ — Ib. p. 142. 

223. Sometimes he occurs where we use one ^ — 

As he that ay was hend and fre.*’ — Morte d* Arthur, p. 23. 

Gower uses /ce, she, instead of the old relative after as, as — 

As he that was of Avisdom -S^ecimejis of E, Eng, p. 367. 

As sche which dede hir hole intent.” — Ib. p. 374. 

Cp, ” he died 

As one that had been studied in his death, 

To throw aAvay the dearest thing he own'd.” — Macbeth, i. 4. 

“ A.S 07re\A\c> Avould say, come follow ...” 

Belphegor in Lamb's D7'a77i, Poets, Bohn's Series, p. 532. 


224, 


Man. 

For your name. 

Of , . , and murderess, they proceed from you, 

‘•As if a 771071 [= one] should spit against the AA'ind ; 

|rhe filth returns in's [= one's] face." — Webster's IVhite DeviL 
As though a 77za?t would say,” &c. — ^Drant''s Ser77tons, 


Vor the more that a 77t07t can, the more wurthe he is.” — R obt. of Glouc. 


Vor, bote a zztazt conne Frenss, 77ie telth of him lute.” — Ib, 

So, that 77zan that wolde [= siquis] him wul arise, delicacy is to despise.” — 
Ggwer, iii. 40. 

‘‘ Off th^’^s bataille Avere to telle 
A 77ian that it wele und^TStode 

How knyhtes undyr sadels felle .” — Morte d*Arth7tr, p. 89. 


225. Appositio7tal 7ise of one. 

This use of one has become archaic, having been replaced by the partitive 
genitive. 


The form 7neji for the singular, from which 77te comes h)'- falling away of //, is 
to be explained by the fact that in the twelfth century, a final became -ezi; but 
77te7i is often treated as a plural form in O. E. 

2 This use of 07ie after as deserves some notice, as it has never been thoroughly 
explained. 

This idiom ansAvers to the Latin qztippe gtu, and, therefore, one is the sub- 
stitute for a relative. In the tAA^elfth and thirteenth centuries we ^ relative 
instead of 07te; in later times he and 77ia7i Avere substituted for it. 

“ He com himself alast ase the iJiet was of aile menveirest .” — Ancren Riwle, 
p. 388. 

Ase the ihet = as he that = as one that. ^ ^ 

“ The sunne nis boten a schadewe ase iheo ihet Icheth here liht,” — O.E, Horn, 
First Series, p. 185. 
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I am 0071 the fajTeste,” — Chaucer’s Troylus and Cfyseide, c. v. i 
“ He was oon in soothe, without excepcioun, 

0071 the best on lyve.” — lb. Co77tpl. of L, x^nii. 

So fair a wight as she was oonl — Gower’s Co;foss. A 77 :. ii. 70 
‘‘ An other such as he was 07te.** — Ib. ii. 15. 

** Lawe is 07ie the best.” — Ib. iii, 189. 

** Suche a lemman as thou hast ooji.*^ — Mortc d'* Arthur^ p. 25. 

Such a dynte he gaffe hym 07te. ’ — Ib. p. 117. 

“For thys is 07te the moste sy7t7iel — Robt, of Brukne, p. 6. 

In Shakespeare we find 07te with superlatives— 

“ He is 07te the truest manner’d.” — Cy 77 ih. i. 6. 

•’ Ojic the wisest prince.” — He7i. VIII. ii. 

In the fifteenth century we find the partitive form in use, as — 

“ 07te of the strengest pyl.” — L onelich’s Sey 7 tt Graal, vol. i. p, 101. 

Cp. the old use oisoiite. See p. 123, § 169, 

226. Use of oTio, before p 7 vper naines.'^ 

“ You may say one Albert, riding by 
This way, only inquired their health.”— R. TA^x.OR’s Lui^ia. 

227, For use oi one = own, self, alone, see p. 123, § 169. 

228. One = the same. 

“ That’s all 07ie to me.” — Green, p. 86. 

. ^ “ ’Tis all 07te 

To be a witch as to be counted 07te .** — ^Decker’s IV itch of Ed 77 ie 7 tto 7 i. 

229, None, no (O.E. n&n^ 11071 f noon, na^ = ne 4- dn = not 

V 

one).“ 

yy<? is formed of none by the falling away of n^ and stands in the 
same relation to none as my and thy to mine and ihine^ and a to an. 
None is used substantively and absolute!}^, and no adjectively — 

But I can finde iwne that is good and mekc.” 

sv Hawes, P. of P, p. 136. 

“For surely therms 7to7ie lives but 3 painted comfort.” 

Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy. 

“ Thou shaltget kings, though thou be no7iei' — Macbeth^ i. 3. 

“ For overlop (omission) moht I mac noiil* 

Speci77te7ts of E. Eng. p. 150 

tt seems to be emphatic after the substantive — 

“ Satisfaction can be none but by pangs of death.” 

Twelfth Night, iii. 4. 

* Hiis construction occurs in Robert of Gloucester ; “The castel hild cvc 
Wyllam Louel,” 1 . 9352. ^ ^ Those marked thus (^) are later fonns. 

3 But = iha ihas 7tot painted, S-c. 
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“ And save lus good broadsword he weapon had nonel — ^\V. Scott. 

For pok (poke, bag) no sek no havd he nani 

Specime7ts of E. Evg, p. 155. 

In O.E. (fourteenth century) non (none) and 7io are used much in the same way 
as an and a ; 7ione before a vowel, &c. 

It touch eth to 7 ion other se.” 

Maundeville, Specimens of E. Eng. p. 203. 

Sche doth 7ion harm to no man/* — Ih. 

And for to fall it hath 7 t 07 ie impediment.’* — H awes, -P. p. 44. 

230. No, though equivalent to not one^ is often united to a 
plural substantive ; thus we find in O.E. : 

“ No7te monekes.’* — Specintens of E. Eng. p. 80. Non houses.’* — IVI aunde- 

viLLE, p. 63. I.e. No monks; 710 hotises. 

None is sometimes followed by other — 

** Thou shalt have 7 io 7 ie other gods before me.” — Detti. v. 7. 

In O.E. it is always non otlrn^ not no other, which would have 
sounded as strangely as a other. 

231. No one (= not one 07 ie) is tautological, but it evidently 
replaces the O.E. no many no wight! 

Sometimes not one is used in its place. 

232. Nothing, pL Nothings, 

The other sorts of devils are called in Scripture dscmonia .... and which St. 
Paul calleth nothmgst for an idol, saith he, is Hobbes, v. p. 2111, 

233. Aught, naught — 

A tight y ought (O.E, awiht, aht), Awiht contains the prefix d (as 
in O.E. d-ge-hwylc = ceghwylcy each; cef-re ^ evox dhwcethcry 
d'lothery dther, oiUhery rnghwcether, (Bgther = either ; d~n = one ; 
cc-n-igy any), the original signification of which is ever, aye (cp. 
Goth, aiwy Gr, del ; Goth, ai-r, O.E. le-r, ere), and wiht (Goth, 
waihts), wight, whit, creature, thing, something. 

For a%ight I know, the rest are dead, my lord.’* 

W ebster’s a pputs a 7 td Virgi 7 tia. 

Amongst so many tnousand authors ^’■ou shall scarse find one by reading of 
whom you shall be a7iywhit better.” — Burton’s Mel. p. 7. 

Cp. ''To luite ne to muche wihtf — Cast el of Love, I. 638. 

Thereof he ete a lytelle wight,*' — Mo?de d'ArtJmr, p. 36, 

'' Syr Kvwa^me, kno'vvistow a7iy wight f ** — 15 . p. 5. 


Sche was vanyssht riht as hir liste, 

That 7ZO wyht hot hir-self it wiste/*— Gower, in Spec, of E. Eng. p. 371. 
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234. Naught (O.E, iiAwiht^ naht) and not (O.E. noght. nai) are 
negative forms of 'lugJit^ so (hat iwt a 70/nt is pleonastic ] in a 
xvhii the a must not be considered as the article ; a whit = awhit == 
aiuihi or aught. 

Naughts is used by Green (p. 157) for nothings — 

** We countr}^ sluts of merry Frcssingficld 
Come to buy needless nav^his to make us fine.” 

235* Enough (O.E. genShj ynougli^^ cnow^ ano7o, Cp. 
Goth. ga-Ttohs, Ger. gcnug)r 

Sometimes we find eiunu used as a plural, corresponding to O.E. 
inohe^ inoxve^ in which the plural is marlced by the hnal c. 

Have I not cares e 7 tc'iv and pangs cfwiv ? *’ — Byron. 

Servile letters a;iozat* 3 — A 7 ‘copagiticai p. 40. 

236. Any (O.E. (tnig = 7 ilhis) is an adjective formed from the 
numeral one. In O.E. we finder;//, a:i^ ei^ for and La 5 a- 
mon has genitives, a:ics and ccincs. 

“ Ay two had disches twelve.” — Sir GaM, : Spcciuicjis, p. 224. 

We find a distinction in O.E. made between the singular cuy^ any, 
and the plural anio, anye. 

And 3if that cjit him wraththed adoun he was anon, ” 

Rort. of Glouc, 

237. Compounds are anybody, anything, O.E. any luight, 

a 7 iy man, cjiy person e. 

Unnethe e^n inon mijte [hjis bowe bendc.” — Rodt. of Glouc. 

originally had a negative 7 ta: 7 tig‘^ nullus, of which a trace exists in the 
twelfth centurjL 

“Niss naiii thing ’’= there is not .-inything.— Orw. i. 6i, 1 . 18^9. , " N'mii vtar." 
— not any man.— yi. p. 216. We use none instead “ And as I had rather have 
any do It than myseif, yet surciy niyseif ratlier than none at ali.”— Ascham’s 
CiCJioleinastcr, p. 157. 

238. Each [O. E. ee-lc = d’-ge-lic ; from d (see remarks on aught), 
and lie = like ; laterforms are clc, elch, euch, nch, ych, cch, illl]. 

^ It is properly singular, but lias acquired a distributive sense. It 
IS used substantively and adjectively. 

^ As an adverb ito whit is found as well as naught = noU 

** I am no whit sorry.” — ^D odsley’s Old Plays, ii. 84. 

Ector ne liked 7 to ivighi 

The wordis that he herd there,”— d* Arthur, 

2 Those marked thus {*) are later forms. 

3 Milton [Areopagzt,, p, 28, ed. Arber) writes anoUgh adv. 

L 2 
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‘‘ Of the fruit 

Of eax: 7 i tree in the garden we may eat/' — IMilton’s P. L. ix. 66i 
“ Simeon and Levi took each man his sword.” — Gen. xxxiv. 25. 
Cloven tongues sat upon each of them.” — Acisii. 3. 

At each his needless heavings,” — JVzufer^s Tale, ii. 3. 

I a beam do find in each of three.” — Love's Laiotir^s Lost, iv. 3. 

Each and every are used alike by Spenser: — 

“ She every hill and dale, each wood and plaine did search.” — F. Q. i. 2, 8. 

239. Each is sometimes used for both — 

“ And each though enemies to either^ s reign 
Do in consent shake hands to torture me.” 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 28. 

Hence it often happens that each is wrongly followed by pronouns 
and verbs as the plural number. 

Each in her sleep iJmnselves so beantifyS — Ra^e of Lucrece, 404. 

How pale each worshipful rev’rend guest 

Rise from a clergy or a city feast.” — Pope’s hnit. Hor. ii. 75. 

240. In the twelfth and followng centuries, we find each followed 
by an, a, on = one. 

“ Illc a?t unnclene lusst, 

Annd illc aji ifell \ville.” — Orm. 5726. 

Heo bigonne to fie echonT—~'R.owT. of Gloucester, 378. 

'' I Ikon of the knightes had a barony.” — R. of Brunke’s Chronicle. 

** And ilka b^'m on ilka syde.” — Hampole’s P. of C. 

“ Thei token ecJt on by hymself a peny.” — ^Wickltffk, Matt. xx. 10. 
“ For hit clam nche a clyffe.” — A Hit. Poems. 

Each one is a remnant of this, as — 

The princes of Israel, being twelve men : each otte was for the house of his 
fathers.” — Nu 7 n. 1. 44* 

Each other sometimes = each alternate, every other, as — 

Each other I was a knave.” — Ga^niner Gnrio?is Needle. 

241. Every is a compound of ever and each, O.E. cever-elc, ever- 
ilk, ever-each. It was unlmown in the oldest stage of the language ; 
it occurs in Layamon (ab. 1200). 

'' Everilc he keste, on He he gret (wept).” — Gen. and Ex. 

Everich ^ of you schul brynge an hundred knightes.” 

Chaucer’s K^iightes Tale, 1 . 993. 


* Here means each one [of you (two)]. 
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Carry hym aboute to cvc 7 y of his frlendes," 

Fardell of PacioKi 8. 

Every of your wishes.” — Antony and Chop, ii. 2. 

We also find O.E. rorichoji^ evcrllkaii = everyone. EvayboJy 
and ojeiything are later formations. 

The history of evay having been forgotten in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, we find eveiy each, like 7iot a no one^ &c. 

“ Every each of them hath some vices.”— B utton's McL p. 601. 

Zfiz Either [O.E. (i) (Eg-hwerther, (Either, aitlicr ; (2) dliwcEthcr, 
dwther, enuther, otithcr, of her 

Ei = (Eg — d, see remarks on aught ; -iher = comparative suffix. 
See § 1 13. So cither — any one of two, and sometimes it is used for 
each and both, but not so frequently in modern as in O.E. 

The king of Israel and Jehoshaphat sat either of them on his tlirone.”— 
2 Chrojt, xviii. 9. 

Either has a possessive form — 

** ^Vhere cither's fall determines both their fates.” 

Rowe, Lvenn, vi, 13, 

** They arc both in eiihePs power ,” — The Tempest 

" Confute the allegations of our adversaryes, the end being truth, which once 
fished out by the harde encounter of argumentes .... both oartes shoulde 

be satisfyed.”-GossON^S School of Abuse, p. 46. ^ 

243. Neither (O.E. nSInuxther, n&uthcr, noittJier-), the negative of 
either as naught is of anght. 

Now new, now old, now both, now neither^ 

To serve the world*s course, they care not with whether.” 

AscHAisfs Scholcmaster^ p. S4. 

Neither of either, I remit both twain." 

Love's Labours Lost, v, 2. 

“ Truth may lie onjDoth sides, on either side or on side.’’— C arlyle’s 

French Revolution, iii. 163. \\ 

“ Ac hor nother^ ... in pur.riSte nas.’’— R obt. of Gloucester, Spccimer^ oj 
E. E 7 tg‘, p. 68. 

^ Cp. “ For outlier he sal the tane hate 
And the tother luf after his state, 

Or he sal the tane of tham mayntene 

And the tother despyse.” — H ampoLe’s P. ofC* p. 31. 

** Bot with the world comes Dam Fortone, 

That ayiher\ras\d may chaunge sone.” — /3. p. 36. 

2 Cp. “ He ne had fiotdher strenthe ne myght, 

Nouther to ga ne ghit to stand.” — Ih. p. 13. 

2 Neither of them. 
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It is sometimes, but wrongly, found T;\ath a plural verb, as — 

Thersites’ body is as good as Ajax’, 

When r^iilier are alive/* — Cy7?ib, iv. 

244. Other (O.E. S-t/ie^% Goth, aniliar -= one of fwo, second 
and other. See remarks on numerals, p. 114)* 

This word originally belonged to the indefinite declension, making 
Its plural othre^ leaving other as the plural when the final e fell 
away, as 

Whan^^/y^^r are glad 

Than is he sad.”— S keltok, i. 79. 

“ Some other me thanks /* — Comedy of Errers^ iv. 3. 

‘ Some other .... do not utterlie dispraise learning, but they saie,” &c, — 
Ascham’s Schohmaster^ p. 54. 

‘‘ Awei sche bad alle othre go.” 

Gower, in Sd>ecivtens of E. Eng. p. 374. . 

Cp. '' Other sojnci — Acts xvii. 18. 

A new plural was aftersvards formed by the ordinary plural 
suffix s. 

Other’s (O.E. othres^ otheres) is a genitive. 

Let ech of us hold up his bond to other. 

And ech of us bycome otheres brother.** 

Chaucer, Specimejis of E. Eng. p. 353 

And eyther dranke od otheres\ii.oo 6 .^I — Gest. Rom. p. 19. 

245. Another is a later form stiui other once used instead 
of it. 

246. One another, each other, are sometimes called reciprocal 
pronouns; but they are not compounds : in such phrases as ^^love 
each other,’’ ‘^love one another,” the construction is, each love the 
othef\ one\o\^ another; each and 07 ie being subjects, and and 
smother objects, of their respective predicates. 

In O.E, we find each to other = to each other. 

We sometimes find ayther other = either other, in this sense, as — 

Uche pajTe by pajTe to plese ayther otherl — Allit Foehns , p. 46. 

“ Her eyther had killed oiherl — Piers Plowman, Pas. v. L 165. 

Other what = what else occurs in Dodsle3’^s Old Plays, ii. 67, — 

“ Wffiat strokes he bare or 

Other<u 7 iat was his gaines, I wot not.'* 

'' And (he) spekelu of otherliwaH — AnC 7 ‘en Riwle, p. g6, 

247. Else (O.E. elles^ the genitive of tlie demonstrative root, de, 
€/, as in Lat. alius -). 

1 Another!^ used in the Or 7 Kulum. 

2 In the oldest English we find a comparative elra* 
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We fiiul it in O.E* after as in inoiejn I>.y"i5 

It lias aaiuircd an adverbial sciihc = i.vVAv. Cp. O. E. cu ; \i c^.ts := 
aiijjht of other = auyht el^e• 

•* A pomicr • ♦ • • 

l*mand^ oiithcr of chnU:* rsiiJirr ofr’as 
Or jiv// Ttvr.i/ f'.VVx/’— C mavci !. 13' 

Ki'chnpr'; n:al I ichclcrc^ b^:c m;il iici ar. I il.ct' 

LT^.:tn in :i in Icnitn and r/.V-/ 

IV /. 1. jx. 

“So, whnt fur drede na I they v.crc I* ’th *‘:i» irw! ** 

1. mz 

In llie oldest ICn^i;lish we had rUcs /.u*rf = :ii;;;ht e!*e,^ 

.Soinotinies we find ;;i/ r/st — nuiu;lit ebe. 

“ III Mo c>* lurd law -i c liafl 
AV/ <•/ I* I Mt d.uJ.r.c* >. 

All h.il x.i/hl.” — l.rv'*; (W: IWzis, j ; ). 

2.]S. Sundry (O.E, sy/:if( 7 :\^ = sin'julars'., sr;:Ir: 

st'paialc) is now U'^ed in the pinral — 

“ For sutzifrj* wci.ihly rca* j:i /’—.T/.r* /"//', 1.:. t, l\\ 3, 

It occurs, however, soincl.nie.s ai a singular in older unler'. in i;.-* 
sense of i'cpaiate. 

“ Ale hcfdc S!f!*fr: nn Icr/*— Ai:3. i. 1 m. 

“ Thor VAX’* hi heI 2 c a » ird/*— 6V/.'. / /-\r i yJ;, p. =7, 

So in Shakespeare — 

** The snt: fry coiurrnp! uion 
Of xny iravch. U a ino^i Imnioruus badness ’* 

As J V.v Z,;> //, iv. X. 

249. Several is used for su/nfry — 

“ To every sezTrr.l inan/*--y.v//;/x Grj.rr, iil. z* 

“ Two snrnii liines.”— 1 (\ v. 5, 

“ Truth lics opca to all, it b no ihnn's Ih::; 

“ By some — TrinteFs Ta!t% i. 2^ 

250. Divers (O.E* diverse^ O.Fn dirers)^ and different (Fn 
different)^ and O.E. sere, scr (O.Fr. scv,\\ separated ; scviCi\ sepa- 
ration), are sometimes employed for sintdrj*. 

251. Certain {from Lat ccr/us) is singular and plural, and is used 
substantively and adjcctivciy. 


* css w/ut/ in Chaucer* 
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A certahi man planted a vineyard,” — Mark xu. i. 

There came from tlie ruler of the synago^e's house ceriaht which smd.” — 

lb, V. 35. 

" To hunt the boar withr^r/^zwof his friends,” — Ve^ms and Adonis, 

Cp. its use as a substantive in the following passages : — 

“ A ceriayn of varlettes and boyes.” — B erner's Froissart 
“ A certain of grain.” — Fardell of Facio?t, 

" Beseeching him to lene him a certeyn 
Of gold, and he wold quyt it him ageyn.” — Chaucer, 1. 12952. 

Sit I woUe have another ceriayfiei* — Gesia Rp7k. p. 23. 
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252 . Verbs may he classified into («) transitive, requiring .an 
vtujcct, as " he /tv/y/s his lessons ; ” ((>) intransitive, requiring no 
object, as “the sun s/h'/.rs." 

253. Transitive verbs only have a passive voice. 

Transitive verbs include (i) reflexive verbs, in which tlie .agent and 
object arc identical, as “he httrt hvmclf," “ Vll/nj’ me down and 
reei/recnl verbs, as 'Uo love one amthcr” These verbs admit of no 
p.a 5 sivc voice. 


254- Intnansitive verbs include a large number that might be 
classed as frequentative, diminutive, inceptive, dcMderativc, iVc. 

Some intransitive verbs, by mc.ans of'a preposition, become transi- 
ive, and may be used passively, ns “ the man laughs at the boy,” 
the boy v.-as laughed at by the man.” 

Some intransitive verbs h.ave a causative meaning, and t.ale an 
object, as “he ran,” “he rau a thorn through his finger.” Sec 
C.ausativc Verbs, under the hc.ad of VnunAL Suffixes. 


255, Some tr.ansitive verbs arc reflexive in meaning, though not in 
.'onn. and .ap]'e.ar at nr.-t sight .as if used intr.ansitively, as “ he l:ce;s 
aloof from <langcr,” i.e. he l:eej>s himself, &c. Cp. “he stole away 
to Mngland.” 

.‘Sometimes a transitive verb has ufassive seuse, with .an active 
form, as “the calcs ate short and crisp” = the cakes were 
eaiet: short and crisp. 



Intransitive verbs may take a noun of kindred meaning or 
c.'.lled the cognate object, as to die a death, to sleet- a sleet>, 
a 7 \:ee. 



Verbs used with the third person only are called impcreonal 
as ir.e t.’.iuhs, me seems, it 7-ait:s, it S7:oz:'s. 


25^.^ Tiie verb .afiinns action or existence of a subject, 
CfUintions or relations, called voice, mood, tense. 


under certain 
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In some languages verbs undergo a change of form for voice, moo'd, and tense ; 
the root being modified b}’' certain suffixes before the person-endings are added. * 

Thus in Latin the root re^ is modified by the suffix to express tivie or tense ; 
so the root becomes by this addition a stem to which the person-ending z is 
suffixed ; whence T'e^i'Zj the perfect of reg-ere. 

Voice. — There are two voices — {a) the ac^we^ in which the subject 
of the verb is represented as acting, as love John {d) :ne 
passive, ^ in which the subject of the verb is represented as affected by 
the action^ as I am loved by John.” 

The passive voice has grown out of reflexive verbs ; but our language has never 
developed, by change of the verb, a reflexive form, so that the passive voice in 
Lnglish IS expressed by the passive participle combined with auxiliary verbs. 
J.ne ocandinavian dialects have a special form for reflexive verbs. See p. 6. 

259. There are five moods— (i) the mdicaikie makes a simple 
assertion, states or asks about a fact \ (2) the subjiuictivei expresses a 
possibility : it is sometimes called the conditional or conjunctive 
mood ; (3) the ipi^erative denotes that an action is commanded, 
desired, or entreated ; (4) tlie pifinitive states the action without the 
limitations peculiar to voice, ieiise, ^c., and is merely an abstract 
sttbstanhve ; (5) participles are adjectives. 

260. The tenses are three— (aj) present, {b) past,, {c) future. 

An action niay be stated with reference to time, present, past, and 
future, as ((?) indefinite, {b) continuous and imperfect, {c) perfect, 
{d) perfect and continuous. 

Hence we may arrange the tenses according to the following 
scheme : — 


Tense. 

Indefinite. 

Imperfect 

Continuous. 

Perfect. 

Perfect 

Continuous. 

Present . . 

I praise. 

I am prais- 
ing. 

Ihave praised 

I have been 
praising. 

Past^ . . , 

I praised. 

I was prais- 
ing. 

I had praised. 

I had been 
praising. 

Future . . 

I shall praise. 

I shall be 
praising. 

I shall have 
praised. 

I shall have 
been praising. 


I This ^ was originally a part of the root ns, to be 
® Sometimes called imperfects 
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2 ( 5 1 , For / praise, I praised, we sometimes use / ^(7 I did 
praise, wliich are by some called emphatic present and past tenses, 

I am going to praise is called intentional present. 

I was going to praise „ „ past. 

I shall be going to praise ,, „ future. 

In English we have only change of forin for present and past ; 

the other tenses are expressed by the use of auxiliary verbs. 

262. There are two numbers, singular and plural ; three persons, 
first, second, and third. 

263. Conjugation, — Verbs are classified according to the mode 
of expressing the past indefinite tense, into [a] strong verbs, {b) weak 
verbs. 

Strong Verbs. — The past tense of strong verbs is expressed by a 
change of vowel only ; nothing is added to the root, 

"Weak Verbs, — The past tense indefinite of weak verbs is ex- 
pressed by adding fo the verbal root the syllable d or its euphonic 
substitute t. The e before d unites the suffix to the root. 

The distinction between strong and weak verbs must be clearly borne in mind. 

(1) Strong verbs vowel change only; their past tense is formed by 

adding -d or •t. 

(2) The passive participles of strong verbs do not end in -d or -i, as do those 

of weak verbs. 

(3) All p. participles of strong verbs once ended in -en (-«) : ^ but in very 

many p. participles this suffix has dropt off. The history of a word is 
sometimes necessary to be known before its conjugation can be 
decided. 

Weak verbs sometimes have a change of vowel, and the addition of-^or as 
houghd; but this change is no result of reduplication. 


STRONG VERBS. 

264. All strong verbs in the Ar)'an 'languages originally formed 
their perfect tense by reduplication, that is by the repetition of the 
root : thus from the root bJntg — bend rvas originally formed (l) 
bJmg-bhjtg; (2) b/in-bhug (by shortening the first root) ; then by 
adding the personal ending (3) bJm-bhbga, which is the Sanskrit 
verb = I bowed or bent, and this is found in Gx. Tre-epevya, \jaX.fjlgi. 
{—fitfitgi); Goth, bang, O.E. b(}dh, English bmved. 

In the Latin, Gothic, and O.E. forms, the vowel change sho^vs 
that the initial letter of the root has gone, and the first consonant is 

» The p.-visive participle in -n is only an adjective like wooden, Cp. Lat. i^enus 
original form = (i) na, whence (2) an = (3) en. ^ 
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the initial of the reduplicated syllable. Thus, Latin, ficgi ^ fu 
f^g-i ^ fu 

Thus, we see, the perfect of facio was probably formed: (i) fa-fad^ 
{z) fe-fic-i, {z) feici, (4) fed. 

In lang\iages belonging to the Teutonic group, we have even 
clearer examples of reduplication, as well as of the loss of it. 

The verb held (past definite of hold^ O.E. keald~an) was originally 
heold; but Gothic preserves the fuller form, hai-hald; O.H.Ger. 
hialt (i.e. heihalt) ; Ger. hieltS‘ 

In our verb held the first h is the reduplicated letter. The vowel 
e is the result of the union of the vowel of the reduplicated syllable 
with that of the root, 

265, The several stages would be (i) Jtadiald^ (2) Tta-Mld^ (3) /laild, (4) held^ 

Cp- Goth, haitan =* to call . , perf. haiJtait, 

O.E. hettan ,, * hiht^ Mt. 

Goth. rida 7 t — to rede (advise) „ rairdtJu 
O.E, rAedan „ . . . reord, 

Goth. Utan = to let , . . . „ laildL 

O.E. lcBta 7 i „ , . , . „ ledrt[g=‘leoU;xforXj. 

Goth, laikan = t?o leap , , . lailaik^ 

O.E. leican „ . , . leolc. 

O.E. 071-drcedan = to dread . „ on-dreord. 

266. In Old English we have two verbs that preserve the redu- 
plicated syllable and the initial root letter — 

(1) the past tense of do, O.E. dide, O. Sax. de-da. It 

belongs^ therefore, to the class of verbs. 

We have a cognate root in and Lat. do ; Sansk. dha. The Sans. perf. 

is dadlidu = Lat. dedu 

(2) Hight— 

“ An ancient fabric rais’d t’ inform the sight. 

There stood of yore, and Barbican it hight I — Drvdkn. 

That wretched wight 

The Duke of Gloucester, that Richard kighti 

Sackville, Dtike of B^ickingham^ 

" Johan hight that oon, and Alayn hight that other.” 

Chaucer. The Reeve* s Tale. 

Behighi = promised. So little was this form understood in the sixteenth cen- 
tury that we actually find hehigJiieth = promiseth, used by Sackville, as if from 
a present* cp. ought and must^ originally past tenses which have 

acquired a present meaning. 

Hight = was called is the past indefinite of the O.E. haian, 
hate, hote, to call, corresponding to Goth, haihait. See § 

r' I bent my steps, fled, - , t , r 

The change of vowel in the perfect is due to the coalescence of the vowel of 
the reduplicated syllable mth the root vowel. 

3 Eor ai = e, see § 47, p. 58. 
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267. Division I. Class L 

The first division of strong verbs includes those whose past 
tenses clearly point to an original reduplication ; the vowel of 
passive participles undergoes no change.^ 



Pres. 

Past. 

P.p. 


Pres. 

Perfect. 

P.p. 

(1) 

fall 

fell 

fallen 

O.E, 

fealle 

feoll 

feallen 

hold 

held 

held 


healde 

heold 

heal den 


behold 

beheld 

beholden* 





hang 

hung 

hung 

hangen* 

yy 

hange 

heng 

hangen 

{2) 

gang, go 


gone 

yy 

gangft 

geong 

gangen 

sweep 

swep* 

swepen* 

yy 

swape 

sweep 

swapen 


hate* 

hignt 

hoten* 

yy 

hate 

heht 

haten 





het 



blOAV 

blew 

blown 


blawe 

bleow 

blawcn 


know 

knew 

known 

yy 

cnawe 

cneow 

cnawen 


crow 

crew 

crown 

yy 

crawe 

creow 

crawen 


sow 

sew* 

sown 

yy 

sawc 

seow 

sawen 


mow 

mew* 

mown 


mawe 

meow 

mawen 


throw 

threw 

thrown 

yy 

thrawe 

threow 

thrawen 

(3) 

let 

let* 2 

leten* 


Iffite 

leort, 

laeten 


leet* 




leot, let 


(4) 

sleep 

slep* 

sleep* 

lep* 

slepen* 

yy 

slape 

slep 

slrepen 


leap 

lopen* 

yy 

hleape 

hleop 

hleapen 



Icep* 







beat 

bet* 

beet* 

beat 

beaten 

yy 

beate 

beot 

beaten 


hew 

hew* 

hewn 

yy 

heawe 

heow 

heawen 

(s) 

row 

rew* 

rowen* 

yy 

rowc 

reow 

rowen 


grow " 

grew 

grown 

yy 

growc 

grew 

growen 


ilow 

liew 

flown 

yy 

flowe 

fleow 

flowen 

(6) 

weep 

W'Cp* 

wepen* 

yy 

wepe 

Aveop 

wepen 


(i) Many verbs once belonging to tliis dmsion have either become 
obsolete or have adopted a weak form yfor the past tense and p. par- 
ticiple, as — 

Well (O.E. Tvmllauj to well up), fold, walk, low, row, span, 
leap, sweep, weep. 

In the provincial dialects Ave find strong forms of some of these 
verbs still in use, as to row, past reiu, p.p. rowen; to leap, past lop, 


^ Forms marked ^ are obsolete, and weak forms have taken tlieir places, as 
slept, helved^ wept, leapt, rowed» Some of these weak forms came in early^ 
slepte, dredde =1 dreaded, as in the Ormuluvu 
= Let in twelfth century ha? a weak form, hide, lesiU* 
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ioiip^ p.p. loiipen ; io 7 ueep, ^Tistwepj to sleeps past slep ; to beat ^ 
past bett (Scotch). Cp, : — 

Some to the p-ound were lopcn from above.” — S urrev, ii. 

'' She brouhte the gre>m from hevene to erthe and seew it. The erthe tber it 
was s(nvE was never ered.” — Filgrwia^e^ p. 43. 

For while they be folden together as thorns .” — NaJinvt x. 10. 

“ And sighing sore, her hands she wrung and foldF 

SackVille’s hiductioTt, 

(2) Let (past), though strong in form, is weak as regards ils pro- 
nunciation ; it is weak in the p.p.: beat is weak in pret., but strong 
in p.p. 

{3) Hew, sow, mow, have now weak past tenses, but strong 
passive participles, as well as weak ones. 

In the Bible we have p.p, havn and heiued. 

The pro\dncial dialects have strong forms, = hewed, se:c 

= sow^, mew = mowed, S 72 cw = snowed. 

(4) Hung (past) = O.E. beng; it has also a weak past, hanged^ 
and a weak p.p. hanged. In O.E. we find hangian^ a derivative, 
and weak verb, making its past tense hangode, 

(5) Some passive participles have sprung from the past tense, as 
hung = hangen ; held = holde?i ; fell = fallen (Shakespeare, Lear^ 
iv. 6). 

Others have contracted forms of p.p., as soivn = sozuen^ &c. 

268. The second division of strong verbs includes those tliat 
have vowel change in the past tense and in the passive participle. 

These verbs were of course originally reduplicate, but the evidence is not so 
clear as in the first class of verbs. Cp. set (= did sit), Goth, sni^ with Sansk. 
sa-sad-a (pi, sBd-vna), Lat sed-i; homid (O.E. band), Goth, hand^ Sansk. ha- 
ba7jdh-ad 

Here the past tense contains the original venvcL while the vowel a of the 
present tense has been weakened to i: so such \^erbs as give, help stand for more 
ancient *roots, as gaf, halp, which in the preterite presence the original root 
vowel. 

Sometimes the root of the present is strengthened b}- an infixed letter, as 
ga-n-g, go, sta-n-d, bri-n-g, thi- 7 L-k, Cp. Lat. fit-n-do, Ut-Ji-do, &c. 


269. Division IL Class 

O.E. 


Pres, 

Past. 

P.p 

Pres. • 

Perf. sing, Perf-/>2. 

P.p. 

(i) help 

halp* 

holp* 

dalf^ 

dolve* 

holpen 

hclpe 

healp 

hulpon' 

holpen 

delve 

dolven* 

delfe 

dealf 

dulfon 

dolfen 


3 This is seen by the Sansk. root baytdk compared vnth perfect hahandha, 
2 Forms marked thus (*) are obsolete. 
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Pres. 

Past, 

P.p. 


melt 

malt* 

molt* 

molten 


5 deld 

yold* 

yald* 

yolden* 


swell 

swoll* 

swall* 

swollen 

( 2 ) 

swim 

swam 

swum ^ 

climb 

clamb* 

clomb* 

clomben* 


b e-gin 

began 

begun 


spin 

spun 

span* 

spun 


\vm 

wan 

won 


run 

ran 

run 


bind 

bound 

bound 


find 

found 

found 


grind 

ground 

ground 


wind 

wound 

wound 


slink 

slunk 

slunk 


drink 

drank 

drunk 


shrink 

shrank 

shrunk 


sink 

sank 

sunk 


stink 

stank 

stunk 


sing 

sang 

sung^ 


spring 

sprang 

sprung 


sting 

stang 

stung 


swing 

swung 

swung 


wring 

wrung 

wrung 


ring 

rang 

rung 


cling 

clang 

clung 

(3) 

ding 

dang* 

dung* 

dungcn* 

carve 

carf* 

corven* 


starve 

. starf* 

storvun* 


worth 

“Warth* 

worth* 

worthen* 


burst 

burst 

barst* 

brast* 

burst 

borsten* 

bursten* 


tbrash 

throsh* 

throshen* 

U) 

fight 

fought 

fought 

foughten* 


o.E. 


Pres. 

Perf. sz;!^ 

: Perf. //. 

P.p. 

melte 

mealt 

multon 

molten 

glide 

geald 

guidon 

golden 

swelle 

sweal 

swullen 

swollen 

swdmme 

sw'amm 

sw’ummon 

swummen 

clinibe 

clamb 

ciumbon 

clumbcn 

on-ginne 

ongann 

ongunnon 

ongunnen 

spinne 

Spann 

spunnon 

spunnen 

winne 

wan 

WRinnon 

wunnen 

rinne 

ran 

runnon 

runnen 

3Tne 

arn 

urnon 

urnen 

binde 

band 

bundon 

bunden 

find 

fand 

fundon 

funden 

grinde 

grand 

grundon 

grunden 

w'inde 

wand 

wundon 

wunden 

drince 

dranc 

dnincon 

druncen 

for-scnnce -scranc 

scruncon 

scnincen 

since 

sane 

suncon 

suncen 

stince 

stanc 

stuncon 

stuncen 

singe 

sang 

sungon 

sungen 

springe 

sprang 

sprungon 

sprung en 

stinge 

stang 

stungon 

stungen 

swinge 

swung 

swingon 

swungen 

w'ringe 

WTang 

W’rungon 

WTungen 

hringe 

hrang 

hrungon 

hrungen 

clinge 

clang 

clungon 

clungen 

ceorfe 

cearf 

curfon 

corfen 

steorfe 

stearf 

sturfon 

storfen 

iveorthe 

wearth 

wurthon 

W’orthen 

berste 

bearst 

burston 

borsten 

thersce 

tliearsc 

thurscon 

tborscen 

feohte '' 

feaht 

fuhton 

fohten 


Here the root vowel was originally a, weakened to i in the pre* 
sent and to ii in the past pi, and p.p. 

(i) To this diwsion once belonged milk, yield, swallow, 
bellow, stint, burn, mourn, spurn, ding, carve, starve, burst, 
C^). "Forth from her eyen the crystal tears out Ircist." 

„„„ ,, SacKVILLE’s 

uHien Adam aalve.^ and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman ? 

Up start the carle and gathered good, 

And thereof came the gentle blood/' 

Bp. Pilkingtok’ <Parker Soc. p. 125). 
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“I waked ; herewltk to the house-top I cimnhl — Surrey, 

‘‘ Who 'willingly }i3,d yzelden prisoner/^^/^, 

yoMen ghost his mercy doth require.” — Surrey’s Ecclestasie^, 

“Many founden it {jp'eyii\ and ihrosshen i^I^^Pilgrbna^e^ p, 43. 

“Which hath me down to the infernal bottom of desolation.”- — Nash’s 
Lenten Stuff, 

{2) We have many verbs vdth mixdd strong and weak forms ; 
the -past tense maybe weak and the p.p. strong, as, psst, cloitih^ and 
p,p. climbed ; or tlae past may be strong and the p.p* weak, as, past, 
delved^ p.p. dolven, Clemde occurs in fourteenth centurj' English, 

Swollen has almost given way to swelled. 

Helped has replaced the old past, holp p- Jiolpeii as a p.p. is 
archaic, helped being now the regular form. 2 

(3) Sometimes a strong participle is used simply as an adjective, as 
drunken, molten — drunken man,” “ lead 5 ” in Micah 
i. 4, molten is used as p.p.; so in Elizabethan writers, sunken^ 
shmmkcn. 

“And the metalle be the hete of the fire Capgrave, p. 9. 

“hly heart is molt to see his grief so great.” 

Sackvilue’s Induction. 

“'As gold is tried in the oven, wherein it is molte7tI — Coverdale. 

(4) The verbs swim, begin, run, drink, shrink, sink, ring, 
sing, spring, have for their proper past tenses swam, lega^i, ran, &c . , 
preser\'ing the original a ; hut in older writers (sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries) and in colloquial English we find forms with u, 
which have come from the passive participles.^ 

Sometimes we actually find the past tense doing duty for the 
passive participle j thus Shakespeare has swam = swum {As You 
Like It, iv, l), drank = drunk. 

(5) Many of those forms that originally had a in the past now have 
u, as spun, slunk, stunk, stung, flung, swung, wrung, clung, 
and strung (a modem form). “ Sche/a«^ from me ” (Heywood’s 
Proverbs, C. 4). Slang (l Sam. xvii. 49). 


t Holt is a preterite in Shakespeare. See King John, \.t-. Rich. II. v. 5. 

= Holhen: “He hath holpen his people Israel — Eng. Bible; halp\\= 
brother ” Capgrave, p. 30 ; holp for holpeti is found in Shakespeare, leijtpesi. 


3 Some grammarians have ascribed these past tenses to the pret. pi. ; but this is 
hardly probable, for we do not find these forms in use in the thirteenth and four- 
teentli centuries, Le. swum for swam in past sing. : what we do ineet with is a 
change of into <?, as swaju^ hescon^ so7ig [soon^)* Ben Jonson has to flings past. 
fiang^Jlongy p.p-ffcfig, &c. 
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A few verbs have ou, which has arisen out of an o or oo, as bound 
= O.E. = band; found = fond {foond) = /and; ground = 
grand (groond) = gi-and. 

( 6 ) Wound = past of to wmd (up), but 'winded = past tense of to 
-wind a horn; but Walter Scott has “his horn he 'wound" {Lady 
of the jMki). 

{7) Eougliten occurs in Henry V. iv. 6 : cp. “ a \\vwAfoiighten 
feeld’’ (Heywood’s Proverbs, E, III). Starven p.p. is used by 
.Sackville : “her starven corpse” {Piduction) ; “ hunger-j/'«;-'if« ” 
(Hall’s Satires) ; but “ hvL-agcr-storved” {Gam. GurtoEs Needle). 


270, Division IL Class II. 

O.E. 


Pres, 

Past, 

P.p, 

Pres. 

Pekf, 

P.p, 

(i) steal 

stole 

stolen 

stele 

stsl^: 

stolen 

(2) come 

came 

come 

cume 

com 

ciimen 

(3) bear 

bore 

bare 

bom 

borne* 

here 

bser 

boren 

shear 

shore* 

shorn 

scere 

screr 

scoren 

tear 

tore 

tom 

tere 

tser 

toren 

(4) speak 

spoke 

spake 

spolren 

spoke* 

sprece 

brece 

sprmc 

brasc 

sprecen 

brocen 


(1) The old verbs quell {kill) and nim (to take, rob) once belonged 
£0 this class. 

(2) In O.E. (fourteenth century, especially in the Northern dialects) 
we find the old a represented often hj a: — stal, bar, schar, tar, spec, 
brae; bare, brake, spake, are archaic ; in the Southern dialect we find 
(£ often changed to e, as ber {beer), spec, brek. 

snd Borne, though, the same words, have different 
meanings : bo 7 -ne = carried ; born — brought forth. 

(4) In older liters, and sometimes In modern poetry, -we find the 
n falling away (as in Old- English) : hence broke- = broken; spoke^ 
= spoken; siole^ = stolen. 

Shakespeare has spake" {Hemy VIII, ii. 4). 

(5) Shakespeare, CyiJibeline, v. 5, has becomed. 

(6) The e in stole, &c., is no inflexion ; it merely marks the length 

of the preceding vowel. ^ 


^ vov/el, as sidlen, ewavzosz, haron, &;c. 

= Measzerefor Measure, v. i. 3 Walter Scott, Ker.UvJortlu 

4 MU ton. 


M 
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271. Division IL Class IIL 


Pres. 

Past. 

P.p. 

Pres. 

O.E. 

Perf. 

P.p. 

1) give 

gave 

given 

gife 

geaf 

gifen 

weave 

wove 

woven 

wefe 

wssf 

wefen 

(2) eat 

ate 

eaten 

ete 

set 

eten 

get 

eat 

got 

eat 

gotten 

ongite^ 

ongeat 

ongeten 

sit 

gat* 

sat 

got 

sat 

sitte 

sast 

seten 

tread 

trod 

seten* 

trodden 

trede 

trsd 

treden 

bid 

bade 

trod 

bidden 

bidde 

bad 

beden 

— 

bid 

quoth 

bid 

cw-ethe 

(nvsith 

eweden 

(3) — 

was 

— 

wese 

wses 

wesen 

{4) WTeak 
lie 

lay- 

•wrolcen* 

lain 

lien* 

liege 

Iseg 

legen 

see 

saw 

seen 

seo 

seah 

ge-sen 




(seohe) 

PRET._^/, sawon 


(1) Quoth, originally perfect, is now used as a present tense * the 
root of the present is seen in bequeathe. The present of was is lost 5 
we have parts of the verb in vjost^ were^ werl, 

(2) Mete (measure), wreak, ^ weigh, fret, knead, once strong, 
have become weak. Cp. 

We shall not all n 7 vixirohen die thk da3 ^” — Surrev, aTIiu ii, 

{3) In O.E. (thirteenth and fourteenth centuries) we find and 
gef^ et and eet^ quoth and quod, 

(4) Bid = bade, arises out of the passive participle ; hedeii 
bidden occurs in the fifteenth centuiy ; so select for sah 

Bo den = bidden^ invited. *‘It happed h}un that was boden, in 
lokjmg on the walle to espye this ymage,^^ &c. (Caxton’s Golden 
Legend^ foL ccbdx. col. i). This verb properly belongs to Class VL 
(Div. 

Heysvood uses the phrase geven horse” {Proverbs^ B. iL). 

(5) Walter Scctt has eat = ate, 

(6) Gat is used by Shakespeare forgot (past). 

(7) The ending of Hie passive participle has sometimes fallen 

away, as in bid = bidden ; sat^ the past indef, is used instead of the 
old participle seten, • 


3: Ongzte = perceive, understand. 

2 Spenser has a strong p.p. 'turokezt (JShep, Call), 

3 Cp, O.E. becde, bedd^ hoden^ to bid, order. 
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Double fomis of the p.p. are eaten and eat;'^ bidden and bid;^ gotten 
mi gotj^ trodden and i?'od;^ woven andwove;^ lien^ (= O.E, i-leye^ 
Udeu = gedegen) and lain. 


272. Division 


Pres. 

Past, 

P.p. 

stand 

stood 

stood 

swear 

swore 

sworn 

shape 

shope^ 

shapen* 

heave 

hove* 

hoven* 

grave 

grove* 

graven* 

shave 

shove* 

shaven* 

lade 

— 

laden 

wash 

wesh* 

washen* 

hake 

book* 

baken* 

shake 

shook 

shaken 

forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

take 

took 

taken 

a\\^ake 

awoke 

awoke 

ache 

ok* 

oken*^ 

draw 

drew 

dra\vn 

gnaw 

gnew* 

gnawn* 

laugh 

loiigh^ 

laugned 

slay 

slew 

slain 

wax 

wex* 

wo'x* 

waxen* 


II. Class IV 


O.E. 


Pres. 

Pekf. 

P.p. 

stande 

stcjd 

standen 

swerige 

SM^or 

sworen 

scape 

scop 

scapen 

bebbe 

ahof 

hafen 

grafe 

grof 

grafen 

scafe 

scof 

sea fen 

blade 

hl6d 

hladen 

wasce 

wosc 

wacseen 

bace 

bCc 

bacen 

scace 

scuc 

scocen 

tacc 

toe 

tacen 

wace 

woe 

wacen 

ace 

0c 

acen 

drage 

droh 

dragen 

gnage 

gnoh 

gnagen 

hleahhe 

hloh 

hieahhen 

sleahhe 

si oh 

sleahlien 

weaxe 

we ox 

weaxe n 


(i) Fare, wade, ache, gnaw, wash, step, laugh, ^ yell, wax,® 
bake,^ have at present weak past tenses and j^assive participles. 

Cp. Sapience this bred turnede and hook it.” — Pilgrunage, p. 44. 

Beitk = book occurs in Ramsay’s Gentle SheNerd, ii. i. 

GneiiJ = gnawed occurs in MirromT^'^ Magistrates^ vol. ii. p. 74. 

** Gne^v and fretted his conscience.” — Tyndall’s ProL to Jonas, Parker Soc. 
p. 456. Shakespeare has bcgnaivn, Tam. of S/iy'Cw, iii. 2. 

“ He flay a lion.” — C apgrave, 

Both flayn and hedid ” (= beheaded). — Ih. Chron. p. 61. 
Zoroaster low as no child did but he.” — Ib. p. 26. 

“ There he wesh me, there he bathed me.” — Pilgrimage, p. S. 

“ And in here owen blood han wasJiett hem.” — Ib. 

'' She . . . hejfvi^ hire axe to me.” — Ih. p. rii, 

‘‘ She said her hede okef—La Toitr Landry. 


1 Shakespeare, King John, i. i. 2 ]\Tilton, Paradise Lost, vii. 304. 

3 English Bible. 4 Shakespeare, K. Richard II. ii. 2. 

S Milton, Par. Lost, ix. 839. 6 Eng. Bible and Shakespeare, now archaic 

7 Scotch has lengk = laughed (past). ^ Spenser has woxe, past, woxen, p.p, 
9 Bakeii = baked, p.p. in Levitictes ii. 4. “ My spirit is waxen weak and 
feeble.” — Fs. Ixxvii. Coverdale. 
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(2) . [a] Strong forms have been replaced by -weak ones in the past 
tense of shape, grave, shave, lade, 5 :c. Strong participles of these 
are occasionally met tvith, as shapen (Ps. li. 5), graven (p.p. in 
Byron, Childe Harcld, i. ; as an adjective, in English Bible, Ex. xx. 
4 : p.p. Ps. xcvii.7), loaden=laden piilton, P. Lost, iv. 14 ; Bacon, 
Essaj's). “The heavier the ship is leaden, the slower it goes” 
(Bp. Pilkington, p. 20S). Cp. 

And masts wisJtavs for liaste.”— S urksy, j(^7u iv. 

“ With such weapons the3* sltopc them to defend.” — Ih. ii. 

{ 6 ) We have also double forms, a strong and a weak one, in the 
past tense, as woke and waked; hove* and heaved. 

[c) We sometimes in Shakespeare find forms of the past tense 
employed for the p. participle, as arose {Comedy o/jErrors^ v. i) = 
arise;!; shook {JCi;!^ yo/:;:, iv. 2 ; Ofhello. ii. i ; :\Iilton,'\-i. 219) = 
shaken; forsook {Othello^ iv. 2) = fo}-saken; took {Tivclfth KigJii^ 
iv. 2; y 7 ilms Cevsar^ ii. l) = taken ; mistook {ynlius Ceesar^ i. 2; 
ililton, Arcades')^ viisiaken ; shaked, too, occurs iox shake;; {Ps. cix. 
25 ; T;‘oihts arid Cressida^ i. 3 ; He;2ry K ii. I ; Terjipesf^ ii. i). 

(3) Stood, p.p. is properly a past tense; the old p.p, = standen. 
Cp. the p.p. raida^stande;; and rnzdei^stand, 

'^Have I understand Xhy mind?” — C overdale, p. 457. 

(4) Sware occurs in H/ai’k w. 23, Titus Androniais, iv. i ; but 
the a is not original, but probably has come in through false analogy 
with spake^ bar^e^ &a 

273. Dirisiox II. Class V. 


O.E. 


Pres. 

Past. 

P.p. 

Pres. 

Perf. suiy. 

Perf.//. 

P.p. 

(i) shine 

shone 

shone 

seine 

sc^ 

scinon 

sdnen 

{2) drive 

drove 

driven 

drife 

draf 

drifon 

drifen 

shrive 

shrove 

shriven 

scrife 

^escraf 

gescrifon 

ges crifen 

thrive 

throve 

thriven 

— 

— 

— 

— 

rive 

rove^ 

riven 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(3) bite 

bot^ 

bitten 

bite 

bat 

biton 

biten 

smite 

smote 

smitten 

smite 

smat 

smiton 

smitea 

write 

vTOte 

written 

write 

'RTat 

writon 

writen 

a-bide 

abode 

abiden* 

bide 

bad 

bidon 

biden 

chide 

chede* 

chid 

chidden 

dde 

cad 

cidon 

ciden 

ride 

rode 

ridden 

ride 

rad 

ridon 

riden 

slide 

slode* 

slid 

sliddeu \ 
slid J 

^lide 

aslid 

^lldon 

5 sHdcn 
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Pans. 

Past. 

P.p. 

Pres. 

Perf. sing. pEKr. fd. 

P.p. 

stride 

strode 

stridden 

striihe 

strath striilioii 

strlthen 

V'rithc 1 
wreathe j 

\ v.Tithcd 

v/rilhcn^' 

writhe 

wrath ^VTithon 

writhen 

rise 

rose 

risen 

a-rise 

aras arison 

{Iri'^en 

arise 

arose 

arisen 




strike* 

struck 

struck 

stricken 

strice 

strac stricon 

stricen 


(1) Gripe (= grasp), spew, slit, wreathe (writhe), sigh, rive, 
once belonged to this class, but have become weak : riven is used 
as an adjective. 

(2) Most of these verbs have changed the d of the past into o, as 
shone, drove, &:c. 

The older fomis sometimes occur, as drave (in English Bible and 
Shakespeare), smate, &a Absalom him out of his king- 

dom’* (Coverdale) ; sfj'c/ce me. with thunder” (Surrey, ^11. ii.); 
‘‘ he with his hands strave to unloose the knots ” 

(3) as we found stmg = sang^ siviwi = s 7 uam, properly par- 
ticipial fonns, so we find, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
driv =: drOi/e, smit = svioic.^ rid = rodc^ ris = rose^ writ =: wrote. 
Cp. bit for O.E. bot^ boot. 

(4) Shortened forms of the participles occur, as writ = writien 
{Twelfth Nighty V. I ; Richard IL ii. i), smit = smitten^ chid = 
chidden^ slid = slidden. 

Chid, O.E. ctddcy chiddcy is a weak form: ^Uhe eldest chiddc 
with the knight” {La Tour Landry^ p. 19),- 

(5) Past lenses are also used for the participles, as drove = driven 
(2 Henry VI. iii. 2), rode = ridden {Henry JV. v. 3 ; Henyy V. 
iv% 3), smote = smitten [CoriolanuSy iii. i), wrote = written {Leary 
i. 2 ; CymbcVuiCy iii. 5), arose = arisen {Comedy 0/ ErrorSy v. i). 

(6) Weak forms of the passive participle are rived {Julius 
Cersar^ i. 3), strived {Rom. xv. 20), shrived {/Ling John, ii. 4). 

.{7) In shone for shincUy abode for ahidcUy struck for stneheuy 
we have the substitute of the past tense for the p. participle. 

(S) For stricken and driven we sometimes find siruchen (Milton, 
ix. 10645 Julius Ca:sai\ iii. i) ; “the clock hadi stroohen four” 


* Oy'm. has strike y straCy as in modem English ; in the oldest Englisli sirice = 

I po. 

= Chede ocTurs iu the Bible {Gen. xxxi. 36, Numbers xx. 3). Chide, p.p. ui 
SIiAc-sprai'e. 
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(Lodge’s A Lookbig-gJass Londoii ) ; dr<wen = drivm {Anicny 
a?id Clcopab^a^ iv, 7), 

(9) Shined = sJwne^EzeE xliii. 2). occurs in the fourteenth 

centuiy, 

(10) Wreathen, as adjective, occurs in Ttinon of Athens^ iii. 2, 
that solTo^v-7c/;r^/>^^;^ root ; ” wreatheii cables” (Sun*ey, jfEiu iv.). 

It occurs in The Nnvfozinde JVorid as a p.p. : '^out of which may 
h^jiifrozig or water.” Abidezi occurs in the English Bible. 

‘‘ He had = abiden = endured (Sidney’s Arcadia), 


Pres. 

creep 

shove 

cleave 

shoot 

seethe 

choose 


freeze 

lose 

suck 



274. Division IL Class IK 
Past, P.p, Pres. Pekf. Perf,//. P.p. 


crop"^ 

cropen* 

creope 

shof* 

shoven* 

sceofe 

clave* 

clove 

cloven 

cleofe 

shot 

shotten* 

sodden 

sod 

sceote 

seothe 

chase* 

chose 

chosen 

ceose 

froze 

frozen 

freose 

lost 

losen* 

forleose 

sook* 

soken* 

Slice 

flew 

flown 

fleoge \ 

flew* 

— 

fleohe J 


creap 

sceaf 

crupon 

scufon 

cropen 

scofen 

deaf 

clufon 

clofen 

sceat 

seath 

scuton 

sudon 

scoten 

soden 

ceas 

curon 

coren 

freas 

forle^ 

fniron 

forluron 

froren 

forloren 

seac 

sucon 

socen 

fle^ 

flugon 

flogen 


(l) Many verbs belonging to this class have become weak, as 
creep, ^ cleave, seethe, lose, chew, rue, brew, dive, shove, slip, 
lot, fleet, reek, smoke, bow, suck, lock. Cp. 


She s/iqf me. vath hire knyf.** — Pilgrivtage, p. 132. 

** SJwve 7 i on thilke spere.” — Ih, p. 130. 

” Ther sook never noon suich milk.^’ — Ib, p. 205. 

(2) Creep, cleave, bereave, flee, lose, shoot, shorten tlie long 
vowel of the present in the weak foim of their past tenses. 

(3) Clave and cloven occur in the English Bible [Genesis xx, 3, 
Es. Ixxwii. 15, Acts ii. 3) ; c/rjiy P^P*^ ii^ Micah i. 4 (cp., too, a ^^clejl 
palate,” but a cloven foot”) ; chase in Surrey’s poems; 2 shotien 


* Cp. Scotch crap [Gentle SJiephe 7 d, v. i). 

= Shelton for love, Surrej'^ for lord thou chasel — P. 92 (Belfs edition). 
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276. The verbs of the strong conjugation we have seen form the 
past tense by a change of the root •vowel; weak verbs by means 
of a suffix -d or -i. 

This siiffix is a mutilated form of the auxiliary verb do.'^ 

In O.E. the perfect of do was di-r/r, in O.Sax. deda. In O.E. 
the suffix of the perfect of weak verbs was ~de; in Goth, and O. 
Sax. -da. In the plural (Gothic) it has a longer form — dedttm : thus 
from Goth, ttasia?:, O.E. ticriafii to save, was foni'icd. Gotl), 
nasi-da,^ I saved; uasi-dedum, we saved. O.E. uere-dcy I saved: 
nerc-don^ we saved. 


277* The suffix -dc was originally united to the root by means of a 
vowel ^ or as O.E. ner-e-dc = saved ; Utf^o-de = loved. 

In Gotliic and Old High German there were ihrcf contugntions orwc.al: v^rh 
according to the vowel that was benveen the root and suffix of i!ie perfect:— 

(i) The first conjiig. had f, as Goth. 7ms-i^a, O.H.Gcr. lurMa, O.E 
ner^-dc = preserved, 

(e) The second conju^j. had 6, ns Goth, salb-o^dn, O.H.Gcr. saip^da. O.E 
sealf-c-de = anointed. 

(3) The third conjug. h.id at Goth., ^ O.H.Gcr. Goth, hah^ai^a, O.H.Gcr 
iiap^-ia^ wanimg in O.E. 


270. The oldest English had ixvo conjugations of weak verbs — 

(1) With vowel e between root and suffix, 

(2) n „ o „ ,, 

279. Modem English has in reality only one class with vowel . 
between root and suffix. 

tr.nc"eSm'o'f’<*S‘ ' = connecting vowel ; and = con 

In ihank-e-^ p.p. thank = root ; e ~ connecting vowel : d = nnrtlclnle iitOi- 
cognate with GoUnc -dc,(s), Lat. (= ol -iat,s), SanEkf./duM 

however, is only presen-ed when the SHffix </is to bi 
united to a root ending in a dental, as 7vcli-e-ci, hcaci-c-d, waft-i-d. 


of '^hcfc the tense suflix is the 0„ (= O.E. d. 

« Represents a more original uasi-dida. 

"-Inch .appears i 

4 lliis termination is evidently an old demonstrative llh#* ..r ... 







WEAK VERBS. 

276. The verbs of the strong conjugation we have seen form the 
past tense by a change of the rootwowel^ weak verbs by means 
of a suffix -d or -A 

This suffix is a mutilated form of the auxiliary verb do?^ 

In O.E. the perfect of do was di-dc^ in O.Sax. deda. In O.E. 
the suffix of the perfect of weak verbs was -de; in Goth, and O. 
Sax. -da. In the plural (Gothic) it has a longer form — dedum: thus 
from Goth, nasian^ O.E. nerian^ to save, was formed. Goth. 
nasi-da,^ I saved; nasi-dedu 7 ?ij we saved. O.E. nm-de^ I saved; 
nere-do7t^ we saved. 

277. The suffix -de was originally united to the root by means of a 
vowel ^ or ^,3 as O.E. ner-e-de = saved ; luf-o-de = loved. 

In Gotliic and Old High German there were three conjugations of weal: vert 
according to the vowel that was behveen the root and suffix of the perfect : — 

(1) The first conjug. had as Goth, nas-i-da^ O.H.Ger. nerdta, O.E 

ner-e-de — preserved. 

(2) The second conjug. had 6^ as Goth, salb-o-dn, O.H.Ger. scelp-dda^ O.E 

sealf-o-de = anointed. 

(3) The third conjug. had ai Goth., t O.H.Ger, Goth, hah-ai-da^ O.H.Ger 

warning in O.E. 

278. The oldest English had two conjugations of weak verbs — 

(i) With vowel between root and suffix. 

(^) J? ^ 99 9} J5 

279. Modem English has in reality only one class with vowel t 
between root and suffix. 

In tha7tk-e^dy past indef., ihaiik = root ; e = connecting vowel ; and -d = con- 
tracted form of did. 

In iha7tk-e-dj p,p. thank = root ; e = connecting vou’^el ; d = participle suffi:{ 
cognate with Gothic -daijs^ Lat. ^iu{s) (= to-s\ Gr. -to[s), Sansk. -td[s)A 

(r) This however, is only preserved when the suffix^ is to be 
united to a root ending in a dental, as weti^e-d, head-e-d^ waft-e-d. 

1 Cp. Gr. pass, first aorist where the tense suffix is the (?»/(— O.E. de) 

of 

2 Represents a more original fzasz-deda. 

3 This e or 0 is represented in Sanskrit by the suffix ^aya, which appears in 
Gothic hab’ai-da = O.E. heef-de = ha-d. 

4 This termination is^ evidently an old demonstrative, like ^en (~ no) of stron*; 
verbs ; hence the passive participle denotes possession, having properties of, as 
thzjzddedd, having shoulders. 
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Some of these verbs have the regular form, as lighted, quitted, &c., 
and in O.E. of the fourteenth century we find attUd, pi:tted, 

(9) Vowel change witli the addition of [a) d, {h) t — ^ 


Pres. 

Past, 

P.p. 

Pres. 

O.E. 

Perf. 

P.p. 

(rt) tell 

told 

told 

telle 

tealde 

teald* 

sell 

sold 

sold 

selle 

sealde 

seald 

(-5) reck 

rough t* 

rought* 

rcce 

rohte 

roht 

reach 

seek 

raught* 

sought 

raught* 2 
sought 

sece 

sChte 

soht 

teach 

taught 

taught 

tasce 

tsehte 

tacht 

stretch 

stretched 

stretched 

strecce 

streahe 

streaht 



straught* 




The / for d in sought, &c., is due to the fact that the cisn sharp 
guttural, so "was the ch in teach, reach, &c. ; the guttural aftenvards 
passed into a coritinuons mute on account of the folloudng t. 


250. Catch, caught, caught, does not occur in the oldest 
English ; in Laoamon we find cacche, cahie, cahi. This verb has 
conformed to the past tense of teach, &c. 

Analogous to the above forms we find fraught (adj.), as well as 
freighted ; distraught and distracted. 

His head dismember’d from hxs mangled corpse. 

Herself she cast into a vessel fra7i^/it 

With clatter’d blood.” — Sackvjlle’s Duke of Buckingham, 

“ And forth we launch Mlfrau^rhted to the brink.”— 

251. The following verbs are peculiar!}’ formed — 

Pres. Past, P.p. 

(i) clothe clothed, clad clothed, clad 

In the oldest English cldthiau = to clothe ; perf. cldihode, p.p, 
cldihod. 

In tlie thirteenth and following centuries we find cloihien, clethen, 
to clothe ; perf. clethed, clothed, and clad, cled ; p.p. clothed, clad. 

Clad seems to have arisen out of analogy with such O.E. forms as 
ladde = led, radde = read.^ 


^ The change of vowels in these verbs is explained by the fact that they have 
all lost a suffix i = ayd), which influenced the original sounds a and o of 

the stems ; and in the perfects and p. participles we have a return to the ori^nal 
rtornsound; thusO.E.jjr//<3?i, to sell, represents a primitive xcHan Goth. 
loss of / causes the doubling of the consonant in sellan, 

= •' Intc his arms a hie he — Surrey. 

3 Cleik'dr = cledde = cladde = clad. 
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(6) t replaces d after z/, cJi^ and the radical vowel, if long, 
is shortened, as — 


Pres. 

Past. 

P.p. 

creep 

crept 

crept 

sleep 

slept 

slept 

weep 

wept 

wept 

cleave 

cleft 

cleft 

pitch 

pitched 

pitched 

lose 

pight* 

pight* 

lost 

lost 

Elizabethan writers have the following old forms : — 

blench 

blent 

blent 

drench 

dreynt 

dre3mt 

ming (mingle) 

me3ait 

meynt 

Chaucer and other writers of his time have- 

— 

singe 

seynde 

seynd 

sprenge (sprinkle) spreynte 

spreynd, spreynt 

qiienche 

queynt 

queynt 

clenche (clinch) cleynte 

cleynt 

(7) Verbs ending in Id^ 
tense and passive participle, 

nd^ rd, change the d into t in the past 
and the suffix disappears, as — 

build 

built (builded) 

built I (builded) 

gild 

gilt (gilded) 

gilt (gilded) 

bend 

bent 

bent (bended) ® 

rend 

rent 

rent 

gird 

girt 

girt 

(8) The suffix d is dropped after d^ the combination sf^ 
and the present, past, and passive participles have the same 

form, as — 



rid 

rid 

rid 

shred 

shred 

shred 

cut 

cut 

cut 

light 

light 

light 

put 

put 

put 

shut 

shut 

shut 

cast 

cast 

cast 

left 

left 

left 

hurt 

hurt 

hurt 


1 We meet with this change in the fourteenth century. In the earlier periods 
we find dul<fe = built, in which the d has dropt or become assimilated to the root. 

2 These forms have different meanings, as “ He was heni upon mischief/' On 
le7ided knees " 
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fuuUm^TfofS'ihe sS ^vere pronouns. u-h!ch in their 

to (i) mu (2) £i (Ji ii ‘ ^ ^ '■ weakened 

tost, ^ ^ ^ ^ became further weakened 

tlfmf compounds: (i) 7;;^ (= ma-si), (a) £as (= ta-si), (3) 
they ^ ^ == thou = ye; = he L = 

subjunctWe (or conjunctive) in the Teutonic dialects was onVinallv an 
optativ e mood, the original suffix of which was jw =go. In Gothic this^uffi/w as 
■ wi^kened to z m present subj. and becameyVr in perfect sub] 

The Sansk subj. of root, to be (Eng. a-m), s^ya^m (= as^ya^mX Gr. ^Xn. 

Ut the mode of forming tense we have aiready spoken. See §§ 264, 267. 


2S3. (l) PRESENT INDICATIVE. 

roSeSvi v'oid, -y 

Go, O.E., smg., g^sty =Z go^ gosst {—go^si\ gaet/i, goss (=^f ). 

ph gd^i/t, gdthf gd-th r:=. gOj ga^ go, 

Do, O.E., sing., d6-m, dS-sty dS^th — do^ do-sty do-tk {does), 

pi. do~thy do-ihy dd-tit — doy doy do, 

other verbs a connecting vmvel came in between the root and the suffixes ; 

tins oUen disappears m modern English : — 

Gcth. O.E. 

Singular, i hair-ay her-e = hear, 

0 hair-i-s, = i:cir.e.st. 

3 iaiT I th {hsarS). 

Plural. 1 hair-a-my her-a-th = hear. 

. 2 haird-thy ber-a-th = hear. 

3 hair-a-ttdy her-a-th = hear. 

In the Old English dialects (thirteenth and fourteenth centuries) we hnd m tho 
plural — 

Southern. Midland. Northern. 

1 her-ethy her-etty here {hei^. 

2 her-ethy her-e^t, heres {J?ers). 

3 her-ethy her-etty heres {hers). 


^ An ssi ana-Sy this, that, he (Sansk.), 

* In O.H. Ger, we have older forms ; — 
Sing. 1 ga-m 

2 gS-s 

3 S 3 ‘t 


Piur, r 5 -mes 
ga-t 
ga-nt 
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Pres. Past. P.p. 

(2) make made made 

O. E. mace viacodc macod 

The loss of Jz occurs as early as the thirteenth century, 

(3) Have, had, had; O.E. Jialle, hecfde, hazfid. 

_ In later periods we have, in the past tense, hazfde, ludde, hadde; 
m thaved, ihafd, yJiad. 

{4) Say, said, said; O.E. secge, scegde {scedt), seegd (szed). 

Lay, laid, laid; O.E. /ecge, hgede {Ede), Icgcd, led. 

In say, lay (= O.E, seye, leye), y is a softening of eg. 

(5) Bring, brought, brought ; O.E. Irhzge^ hrolite, broht. 

In the oldest English we also find hmtg, brang, brungett, from 
which we see that the root is brang = brag. 

(6) Buy, bought, bought; O.E. bycge, bolile, bold. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, to buy = buggen. ; so y 
represents g, which appears again in the past tense. 

(7) Think, thought, thought; O.E, thence, tlibhte, tlibht. 

The root of this verb is tliak : cp. Goth, tagkja, I tliink (= tlia-n- 
Izia ) ; cp, ga-n-ge, sta-n-d, &c. 

(8) Methinks,imethought, methought; O.E. thyncih, thtlhte, 
gethidiL 

(9) Work, wrought, wrought; O.E. wyrce, worhte, world. 

The i in O.E, wyrlzc has been changed under the influence of the 
w to (l) u, (2) 0 ; cp. O.E. wurchen and worchen, to work. 

Wrought IS archaic, but in poetical composition is common ; 
Vforked is quite a modem form. 

Went was originally the past tense of O.E. wendan, to turn, 
go ; it replaced O.E. co-de, oede, yode. 

Verbal Inflexions. 

282. The elements in the verb are (l) the root ; (2) mood suffices ; 
(3) tense suffixes ; (4) the person-endings (the mood and tense 
suffixes come before the person-endings) ; (5) connecting vowel 
betAveen root and suffixes. 


* Cp. German dcnken ~ to think ; dunhen = to seem. 
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^ fourteenth century we find the second person-ending: of stronsj 
changed to est, as ihcu gave and ikent gavest Cm Wickliffe we find 
^ -w/, became -en, and the 71 frequently falls a\ray, 

^ ^ppeare^ modem English the older endings have 


288. (4) PAST SUBJUNXTIVE. 


In strong verbs the connecting vowel was c = as : 



Goth, 

O.E. 

Eng. 

Singular. 

I bSr-ja-ti 

= h^r^e 

= bore. 


2 Ber-^is 

= hdr^e 

= bore. 


3 Bh’d 

= hdr^ 

= bore. 

Plural. 

I hcr-ei~7tza 

= Ifcer^^jt 

= bore. 


&C. 

&a 

&C. 


In some 'weak verbs it is lost ; — 

Singular. 1 sdk4~did-Ja-7t = s5h~ie = sough-L 

2 sdk<~ded~ci-s = sdh^ie = sough-l. 

3 sok^i^ded-t rrz suh~ie ~ sough-t. 

Plural. T sOk't'dcd~ei~ma = s6h-to7i = sough-t. 

In Gothic pi. we see, {i)sok root, (2) r connecting vowel, {2) ded tense suffir- 
mood suffix, (5) K = U7H = ifzi (///«} personal sufnx. 

28S*. The Imperatu'E is properly no mood, but is merely the root -f a 
personal pronoun in the vocative. 

in O. E. the imperative plural ended in -M, as go^eih (= gd~ik\ go ye : he7‘^ih 
(= ^er-aik), bear ye. o .? » 


Personal Endings, 

2S9. { I ) The suffix of tile first person ^^’as originally m, as in ' 
In O, E. we have, gedo^vi, Ido; beoin^ I be ; g&seavi^ I see. 

In the N or them dialect of the.oldest period we find m weakened to 7i in perfect 
as Ic gt/terduTt, I heard. 

(2) The suffix of tlie second person ^vas originally s {= /f = // = ‘ 
ia ^ it'd). In O.E. we sometimes find s for sf, as i/iou hcefes = tliou 
hast, which is the regular inflexion of the Northern dialects in tlie 
fourteenth century ; but the ordinary person- ending is st. 

This termination is subject to certain orthographical modifications 

(c) After a final e -st is added, as love-st. 

(b) I^(not diphthongal) is changed to t before st, as erzesf, 

(c) In verbs of one syllable \rith a short vowel, the final consonant is doubled, 

us be^esf, ^uiiest, 

d) After a sibilant, palatal (r, c7i)^ esi is added, as hUis-esi^ ieack-est^ B:c. 
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*1 lie Gothic bai 7 ‘‘~ay O. E. stand for more primitive forms, ber-c-in ; 

but the 771 having disappearexi in the oldest forms of these languages, the connect* 
mg vowel represents the person-ending. 

In Chaucer this e was a distinct syllable, as “I di’cde nought that eythcr thou 
shait diy, &c. In modern English it has wholly'" disappeared ; in the plural the 
connecting vowel and suffixes are lost. 

, Layamon) we find i ye ^ ya = ayd) the connecting vowel in 

the infinitive, as lovd-e 7 iy lov-i-Cy &c. and in the present indie, as Ich lov-i-Cy &c. 
heard in infinitives in the South of England, as to 77iilkyy to 77iowyy &c. 

Many strong verbs lost this suffix i and doubled the final consonant, as O.E., 
{i) siiie, (d) sii-esiy (3) siUcih = fi) sit, (2) sittest, (3) sitteth, 

T he silent e in some few verbs like hav-e, liv-Cy which adds nothing now to the 
length of the preceding vowel, was once sounded. 


284. (2) PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 

This mood originally had a tense suffix which came between the connecting 
vowel and the personal ending. ^ 


Goth. 

O.E. 


Eng. 

Singular. 1 bair'a^iCy 

bcr~e 


bear. 

2 bair^adsy 

her-e 


bear. 

3 bair-ady 

ber-c 


bear. 

plural. I bair’‘ad- 77 icty 

her-eii 

= 

bear. 

Singular, i s 6 kIa- 7 Cy 

sec-c 

=: 

seek. 

. &c. 

&c. 


&c. 


285. (3) PAST INDICATIVE. 


Strong verbs in O.E. lost their connecting vowel, as : — 


Goth. 

Singular. 1 nai-hald 

2 haidtals-i 

3 haidiald 

Plural. I hat-haM 7 t 77 i 


O.E. 

-= lieold = held. 

= hcold-e = hcldest 
= hcold = held. 

-= heold -071 = held. 


286. Weak verbs added the syllable -de {-ie) to the root; in O.E. the con* 
necting vowel was lost in some verbs (see §§ 277 — 279). 


Goth. 

Singular, i sdJe-i-da 

2 sbkd-dcs^ 

3 sokd^da 

Plural. I sokd-dcdu -771 
&c. 


O.E. 

= soJi-ie = soiigh-t. 
= sohdest = sough-t. 
7=. sokde = sough-t. 
= sohdo-it = sough-t. 
&c. S:c. 


1 The O.E. ^ = /z -f /. 

2 This -des may be for ‘dedd; in the Teutonic languages when a dental is added 
to another dentd the first becomes s, as tviidc = wist, a wide = 77 wi ie = must. 
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287. In (Jie fourteenth century we find tlie second person-ending of strong 
verbs sometimes changed to est, as ihou gave and ihou gavest (in Wickliffe we find 
Jiolpedist). The old plural -?///, •on, became -eji, and the n frequently falls away, 
so we have helde?i and hclde, &c. In modem English the older endings have 
all disappeared. 


288, (4) PAST SUBJUNCTIVE. 
In strong verbs the connecting vowel was e = ya, as : — 



Goth. 

O.E. 

Eng, 

Singular, 

I ber-ja~7C^ 

= hd 7 '~e 

= bore. 


2 ber-ei-s 

= b^r-e 

bore. 


3 herd 

= bdr-e 

== bore. 

Plural. 

1 bcr-ei-7na 

= hdr-e- 7 t 

= bore. 


&c. 

&c. 

&c. 


la some weak verbs it is lost : — 

Singular, i sok-i-d^d-ja-u = sohde = sough-t 

2 sdk-udBd-ei-s = soh-te = sough-t. 

3 sdk-i-ded-i = sdhde = sough-t. 

Plural. 1 s6k-i-dcd‘QUvta = sdhdon = sough-t. 

In Gothic pi. we see, (1) soh root, (2) ? connecting vowel, (3) ded tense sufib:, 
(4)yb mood suffix, (5) u = urn = 7 ni {j 7 ia) personal suffix, 

288*, The Imperative is properly no mood, but is merely the root -f- a 
personal pronoun in the vocative. 

In O.E. the imperative plural ended in dh, as go-eth gddJi), go ye ; ber-eth 
(= ber-aifi)^ bear ye. 


Personal Endings. 

289. (i) The suffix of the first person ^Yas originally m, as in adn. 
In O.E. we have, gedo-vi, I do ; beom^ I be ; geseavi^ I see. 

In the Northern dialect of the-oldest period we find 7n weakened to 71 in perfect 
as Ic giherdufi, I heard. 

(2) The suffix of the second person was originally s (= = ti = 

ta = tvd). In O.E. we sometimes find s for st, as thou hcefes = thou 
hast, which is the regular inflexion of the Northern dialects in the 
fourteenth century ; but the ordinary persomending is st. 

This termination is subject to certain orthographical modifications 
(a) After a final e -si is added, as love-si, 

{b) y (not diphthongal) is changed to / before st, as criest, 

(c) In verbs of one syllable udth a short vowel, the final consonant is doubled, 
as beggest, fniiesi, 

d) After a sibilant, palatal {s, cJi), cst is added, as hless-esi, ieach-est^ &c. 
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In the strong perfects in O.E. the pronoun si ( = im) becomes 
(O.Sax. -z, Goth. -if). We have replaced this by fjif, (See §'282.)' 

In weak verbs the ending is -st • but we often find s in O. E. as 
tkti b7'ohtes, i/iu sealdes, &c. 

The subjunctive mood has lost the. personal suffix -si. 

(3) The suffix of the third^ person is -th { = ia = that, he). This 
as early as the eleventh century was softened to s. We have two 
forms ; 's in commomuse, th archaic and still used in poetry. 

The verbal suffix s is subject to the sanis euphonic changes as the plural s of 
substantives. 

Tlae plural suffixes (i) -via-si^ (2) -ta-si^ (3) -an^ti are in O.E, 
reduced to one for all three persons. (See § 282,) 

Spenser and Shakespeare have a few examples of the plural 
as ma7rhen” (Spenser, i. 4, 37). Cp. 

" And then the whole quire hold their hips and laugh. 

And waxen in their mirth/’ — Midstmimer NigMs Dr^am^ ii. t. 
For either they [women] be full of jealousy, 

Or niasterfull, or lovejt novelty." 

Burton’s Anatomy of Mel. p. 604. 

It was archaic in Spenser’s time, and is seldom used by Hawes or 
Sackville, 

In O.E. when the pronoun followed the verb the inflexion was dropped, as ga 

ye go. 


Infinitito'^Mood. 

290. (i) The infinitive is simply ah abstract noun. In O. El the 
sign of the infinitive was the suffix corresponding to Sanskrit 
nouns in ana^ 2.% gam-ana-m^ ixQxsigamf to go. 

( 2 ) In Sanslait the datiVe and locative singular of these abstract nouns (t\sgam- 

afi-aya, dat. ; gavta7t^^ loc., were used as infinitives. In Greek we have this suffix 
in -evatj -vn(, -etrfXcXotTT-el'at, TUTTT-eiv). 

In Gothic the infinitive {-a7ia) lost its case sign and the suffix a, and therefore 
always ends in -a7i; in Frisian and Old Norse it is shortened to^a; in Dutch 
and German it is ^e7i. 

(3) In the twelfth and following centuries the an was represented 
by en or as breken and breke = to break. 


1 It is omitted in the Northern dialects of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

2 “ In former times, till about the reign of Henry the Eighth, they (the persons 
of the plural) were wont to be formed by adding-^//, but now, whatsoever the cause, 
It hath quite grown out of use." — Ben Jonson. 

3 In ga7fz-a7uui7t tKe 771 is merely a neuter suffix. 
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In WicklifTe the suffix is fortlie most part e; in Cliaucer and Piers 
PiC‘:7)ian we find -cu and -c'. When this e became silent the infinitive 
-'a>.unly distinguished by the preposition /t?/ which is not found 
before the simple infinitive until about the end of the twelfth century. 

No deve! shall 5o\v efereP — Pass, vii, ]. 34. 

Shall no devel at his ded-day dcrc^z h3'm a vii. 1 . 5c. 

To bakhiie and to hesien and here fals witnesse." — Ib. ii. I. 80. 

Spenser and ^Shakespeare have an archaic use of it, as killcu 
{PeiicIesY 

“ Henceforth his ghost . , , 

In peace may passen over Lethe lake.” — F, Q, i. iii. 36. 

In Ilalfs Satires we find “ to dc/ven low,” p. 

{ 4 ^ The infinitive had a dative form expressed by the suffix and 
^'uverned by the preposition lo, 

1 his is sometimes called the gernndlal infinitive ; it is also equiva- 
lent to La:, supines ; as, etaune^ to eat ; faranne., to fare, go. 

5) In the tv/clfdi ccnrur>» we find this ending -eime {a7inc), confounded with 
the participial ending ~cndc (Jnde ),3 as : — 

** The S3'nfuile [man fa>teth]^r /<? cleitsen him, the rihiuLe for to ivtiiciide 
his rihtwisnesse.” — O.F., Ilovt., Second Series, p. 57, 

Ir the fourteenth century', ue find “ to witiage"' = to wit ; ro seeihtnge*" = to 
he sodden (WicKLiFFE, Tt’jr/ A .), 4 the participle -e^ide (-z 7 /c 2 t) havdng taken also 
the form ’irgc. Cp. '‘This ny 5 te that is to coinyng'* {Talc of Beryti, 1. 347). 

In tile fifteenth and following centuries these forms dropt out of use. 

(d) The extract given above shows that the dative infinitive assumed 
tlie form of the simple infinitive as early as the twelfth century. 

In tlie Ormv.hDH there is only one suffix -at for both infinitives. 

W e fii.d a trace of this dative infinitive in Sackville — 

“ The soil, that erst so seeml}'’ w^as to seen. 

Was all despoiled of her beauty’s Induction. 

And wfith a sigh, he ceased 

To icilcn forth the treachery and the 0/ Buckingham. 

. =2-- Bccau'^e the suffix represents (i) ^ 7 cngm verbal substantives, as shoio 
nyy (O.E. sccaivung ) ; (2) ^ctide ord 7 zde in present participles, as "he is comin^f 

rie wa- cnnijig^' (O.E. he is C 7 t 7 JzeJ:de, he wms cuznende), and som‘d nes repre- 
senied tlie dati\ e infinitive -eiuic (rarely the simple infinitive -C7t) ; eJ 'h gram- 
manaiis have of late years put forth a theor3" concerning the infinite 'hich is 

ncitncr supported by O.E. usage nor is in accordance wfith the general c ion of 

changes that have taken place in regard to these suffixes. 



wLii., iiu uuuuL, -.vj-a uacu lU U13- 

lingiush u from the simple infin. with to before it. 

= Thc?.-isal«aysdoubIcdbeforetheadditionofthis^intheoldestEnglish. In 

Liter tunes -ezizic, ^anne became ~e7ie, then ~cn or -e. 

^ traces of-rz/zr as late as the middle of the fourteenth century. 

5 in the oldest English occasionally, 

^ dragoun stood before the womman that was to hen7i^e chliid . 

And she childede a sone male, that was to reulutge die folkes.”— Wicxuffe. 

N 
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(t) It is said that the infinitive in ~en has become •htg^ in such phrases cs, 

seeing xs hclievmg''^^ = to see is to believe. ^We know, however, frt) that the 
suffix-^;; disappeared in the sixteenth and following centuries' and (/dtnat it rarely 
in O.E. writers became •‘ingc or •iJtg.^ 

It is quite evident that although, in sense, seeing and helievmg are equivalent to 
infinitives, they are not so iri form, but merely represent old English substantives 
in ~u 7 ig, 

Cp. “ The giving a bookseller his price for his book has this advantage.” — 
Selden^s Table Talk. ^ ” Qnoihig of authors is most for matter of fact.*’ — Ib. 

Such a phrase as “ it is hard io heal an old sore” may be converted into “ it is 
ha7'd healing an old so7'e but tracing phrases of this kind only as far back as the 
sixteenth century, we find that a preposition has disappeared after the verbal 
substantive, as it is yllhealjmgo^ an olde sore” (Heywood’s Proverbs), and 
“ it is evill waking of a sleeping hog ” (/ 3 .). 

^ {2)^ It is asserted that the 0 *E infinitive in ~e7tne actually exists under the form 
•higva such expressions as ** fit for ieachmgf “fond of learning f &c. 

In these cases we have merely the verbal nouns governed by a preposition doing 
duty for the old dative infinitive, and altogether replacing it. 

We have seen, too, that the old infinitive in dng, as to witinge, &c. died out 
about the end of the fourteenth or the beginning of the fifteenth century, 

(3) These forms in -mg are no doubt very perplexing, and we find even Max 
Muller thrown off his guard by them. He says, “The vulgar or dialectic expres- 
sion Wie is agoing' is far more correct than * he is govig' ” If so, was a 
going,** &c. must be more correct than he was going;'* but on turning to 
similar expressions in O.E. writers we find is gangende*' and wees gan- 
gende** used to translate Latin present and imperfect tenses ; but never “he is 
on gangnitg** he is a going . 3 Compare 

“ The thy ef is co7nynde, ” — A 'henhiie, p. 264. 

That Israelisshe folc was walkende** 

O.E. Ilont.j Second Series, p.51. 


Mr. Abbott quotes Reiur 7 tmgvr^rQ as tedious as (to) go o’er.” — Prov. iii. 4. 
This form is also used as object. : — 

“ If all fear’d d7'0W7iing that spy waves ashore, 

Gold would grow rich, and airthehherchants poor.” 

Tourneur, *77^^ Retfe 7 tgePs Tragedy. 

2 In the Ro77ia7tce of Parte7tay, written about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, or the latter part of the fifteenth, we find instances of infinitives in -hig 
for -e7i after an auxiliar3^ verb (which we never get in modem English), but we 
can draw no conclusions from the exceptional usage of so late a work : — 

“ Our lorde will receyve hym of hys grace. 

And off* all hys syn ye7ty7tg hym pardon ” — ( 1 . 1528). 

“ And [they] shall 

Enlesing (= lesen] the Kewme and also the land” — ( 1 . 5625). 

We also find in this work passive participles of strong verbs in ^mg, -yftg^ 
instead of -e7L, as iakhtg = zaken. In Elizabethan writers we find loadmg = 
lodc7t = laden, and beholding = hekolde7i. Shakespeare (i Hetu IV.) has 
ntotdiefi = 77toulti7tgl 

3 In the dramatists of a much later period we find it, as — 

“ Your father is eigomg, good old man.” — S hirley’s Brothers. 

The a in these expressions was used before verbal substantives beginning with 
a consonant^ and is a shortened form of an which was used before vowels ; an 
is merely a dialectical form oioft. (Cp. ^*Now off, now Wyatt’s Poems. 

cd. Bell, p. 136.) 


::mA INFLVITIJ^^E AND VERBAL NOUNS. 


202 In O.E. writers after the Conquest we find the verbal noun with 

cty employed (i) after verbs of motion, as *‘he wente cjt hu^tiiu^S **he fell 
c'l slccphiN &c. 

^ (2) After the verbs rV, rr/rx, to form present and imperfect ten'^cs, witli fr.ssive 
Fipi’f cation, as '' ihe chzcrcJie was in hyldynge^* of Bkunmi’s Chronicles^ 

r. c'ccvih), “as this v/as a doyfi^*^ {Morie d* Arthur^ lib. ii, c. viii.), “he rode 
in hnniingc'* Rcini) Ben jonson retains these expressions, and states 

that they have the force of gerunds.' 

Cp. “I saw great peeces of ordinance viakynory — Corvat's Crndiiics. 

“ AVomcn are angels, 7t'r^5/V.x' (= in wooing).” — Tr. and Cr. i. 2 , 

(3) Tlie verbal substantive with a could be used after the verb le where no time 
was indicated, as “he is long a T'lczng^* = he is long tn rising/’ 

In O.E. uc could substitute an abstract noun with a different sufh?:, as “he 
wente forth arz hnnieth ”3 = he went forth on hitnting (or a hunting. 

About the beginning of the eighteenth centurj^ we find the a frequently omitted, 
and it is now only allowed as a colloquialism, 

( 4 ) After verbs of motion the verbal subst. is not only preceded by on^ an, a, 
but by io ^ and U- 

“ Iftv'o fall io scztffiing, one tears the other’s band.” — SeT-DEx’s Table Talk. 

A dog had been at market to buy a shoulder of mutton ; coming home he met 
two dogs by the way that quarrel I’d with him ; he laid down his shoulder of 
nmiton, and fejl io JiNdzng‘{^ a Jjghimg) with one of them ; in the meantime 
the other dog fell iocating(an eating) his mutton ; he seeing that, left the dog he 
v'-as fighting vath, and fell upon him that was eating ; then the other dog fell zo 
*^at^ (= a 7 z eaiittg)^, when he perceived there was no remedy, but which of them 
soever he fought \rithal, his mutton was in danger ; he thought he would have a> 
much of it as he could, and, therefore, gave over fighting, and fell to eatinp 
hi.msclf. /A 

, usual!}' abridge sentences containing the verbal substantive, so that it 

.coks liiie a gerund, as For the repealing ^ my banished brothers^ can now 
be exp-e^sed oy “ Far repealing my baniAied brother/* 

Cp. ** [/p p^yn of lo^i 7 ig of a finger** =.\i^ox\ pain of losing a finger. -C ap- 
grave .s Chran. p. 195. 


^ The infinitive sometimes replaces it in Shakespeare, as — 

“ Eleven hours I spent U write it o*er.” — Rich. III. Hi. 6. 

Here, “ to write ” is equivalent to ** m writing/* 

2 See Alarsh’s Lectures on the ETiglTsir Language (ed. Smith), pp. 462, 472. 
In all the instances quoted by hlarsh, the subject of the sentence preceding the 
vernal noun represents an inanimate object. 

3 Old and New Test, in Vernon MS 

< N ash ( Teter P enmless) has * fall a reiayling/* In Gavtiner Gurion*s Needle 
w(* have Hodge fell of sweariyig/* 

5 Quoted by Mr. Abbott, from ful Ccesar, iit. i, who says that the expressions 
^mmon in O.E. began to be regarded as colloquial in Shakespeare’s time. Co. 
I ouchstone s words in As You Like It, ii. 4 

” I remember the kissing of her battes, 

1 . . and the wooing of a peas-cod instead of her.'* 
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Present (or Active) Participle. 

293. The present participle is formed by the suffix -ing-, which has 
replaced the O.E. -t 7 ide [end)‘, -inde,^ -aiide [cmd)^ as O.E. gd-nd, 
d^-nd = going, doing ; co^neiide, wepmde, jydajide, &c. 

The suffix -ing arises out of -inde, and took place first in the 
Southern dialect during the twelfth century, though the older form 
did not die out until after 1340. 

La5amon has gomde 7 ie ridingeE 

The Northern dialects carefully distinguished (as did the Lowland 
Scotch dialect up to a very late period) the' participle -'^nd-from 
the noun in -mg (O.E. -tmg ) : 

** Than es our birthe here bygy7ijiy7ig 
or the dede that es our e 7 tdy 7 ig; 

For ay the mare that we wax aide 
The mare our lif may be ded talde. 

Tharfor whylles we er here lyffa7id 

Ilk day er we thos P.^ofC, p. 58. 

Ben Jonson's Sad Shepherd contains some passages written in imitation of the 
Northern dialect, and in it he makes use of the participle in and, Twa iritia7id 
brooks” (act ii. -2), stinka 7 tdhxodky' pleasand things,” '‘while I sat whyrl- 
and of my Drazen spindle,” “ barka 7 td parish tykes,” &c. — Ib, 

Chaucer rarely uses the participle in a 7 id; he has several instances of Norman- 
French participles, as snffica 7 tty conse 7 ita 7 ttj &c, 

Spenser glitierand^ tre 7 tcha 7 id^ but his use of them Is archaic. 

For Passive Participles, see p. 155, § 263, p. 168, § 279. 


Anomalous Verbs. 

294. Be. — The conjugation of this Verb contains tloree ; distinct 
roots — (i) as, (2) be {bu), (3) was. 


Present Indicative ... i 

Sing. 

I 

am 

2 

art 

3 

is 

PI. 

123 

are 

Subjunctive ... 

Sing. 

be 

be 

be 

PI. 

be 

Past Indicative 

Sing, 

was 

wast 

(wert) 

was 

PL 

were 

Subjunctive 

Sing, 

were 

were 

were 

PL 

were 

Infinitive. I 

be 1 

Imperative. 

be 

1 

Pres. Part, 
being 

1 Passive Patt. 

1 been 


^ The ^ 7 id is the real participial suffix, and e is the connecting vowel. 

^ In O. E. or riie^ thirteenth and fourteenth centuries -mde is found only in the 
South, and ^eizd in the Midland, and ^a 7 id in the Northumbrian dialects (and in 
dialects influenced by the Northumbrian). In the oldest periods of the language 
^e/ide is-W. Saxon, Northumbrian. 
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Goth. 

O.E 


Pres. Indie. ... 

Sing. 

r 

i-m 

eo-m 

beo-m, beo 





(earn)* 




2 

i-s 

ear-t 

bi-st, beost 



3 

is-t 

is 

bi-th, beth, beotb. bes 


PI. 

I 

sij-u-m 

ar-on 

beo-th, sind, sinden,* sunden^ 





am* 

beth* (svndon) 



2 

sij-u-th 

ar-on 

beo-th, sind (sjmdon) 





am* 




3 

s5-nd 

ar-on 

beo-th, sind (syndon) 





am* 


Pres. Subj. ... 

Sing. 

I 

si-ja-u 

wes-e 

beo, si 



2 

sij-ai-s 

wes-e 

beo, si 



3 

sij-ai 

wes-e 

beo, si, seo* 


PI. 

I 

sij-ai-ma 

wes-e-n 

beo-n, ben,* si-n, seon^ 



2 

sij-ai-th 

w'es-e-n 

beo-n, si-n 



3 

sij-ai-na 

wes-e-n 

beo-n, sin 

Past Indie. ... 

Sing. 

I 

was 

wses 

wes* 



2 

w'as^t 

w^r-e 

were* 



3 

was 

w^ 

wes* 


PI. 

2 

2ves-um 

w^r-on 

weren* 



2 

wf*s-uth 

wffir-on 

weren* 



3 

wes-un 

wsr-on 

weren* 

Past Subj. 

Sing. 

I 

wes-ja-u 

w^r-e 

were* 



2 

wes-ei-s 

war-e 

were* 



3 

wes-i 

wdir-e 

were* 


PI. 

1 

v,'es-ei-ma 

w^r-e-n 

weren* 



2 

wes-ei-th 

w&r-e-n 

weren* 



3 

wes-ei-na 

w^r-e-n 

weren* 

Imperative ... 

Sing. 

2 

wis 

wes 

beo, seo,* si* 


PI. 

2 

\ns*i-th 

wesath 

beotb, beth* 

Infinitive 

... 


%\ds-a-n 

wesan 

' beon, ben* 

Pres. ParL ... 

... 


■wisands 

wesende 


Passive Part.... 

... 


wisans 

gewesen 

yben* ^ 


295. Am = ar-m, that is as-771 as is the root, 711 the first pei- 
sonal pronoun. 


^ Tliose marked thus (^) are later forms. 

(3)' fs) PI. (I) Stnas, (z) stka. 

Pres. Subj. sy&s, syat; sya- 7 Kas, s-y&-ta, s-y&-7ii. 

The root he exists in Lat. fu-i-, Sansk. bhav-ami, I be. firat person oi 
root 
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182 

= as~ij t — the second personal pronoun. 

^The root as is here weakened to is, and the suffix th or t is 
dropped (cp. Goth. is-t). 

Are = ase, represents the old northern English aron,'^ arn, er. 
It is of Scandinavian origin. Cp. O.N. an, I am; ei-t, thou art, 
er, he is ; er-um, we are ; eruth, ye are ; eru, they are. 

Xhe O.E, s-ind — Sansk. santi (= <zs^sa 7 t£i) ; siitdo 7 i is a double plural • 
su 7 tde 7 t occurs as late as 1250 ; si 7 ide 7 t is in the Or77t7cbt7/t. 

The root be was conjugated in tho present tense, singular ^d 
plural, indicative, as late as Milton’s time, 

I be. We be, O.E. ben. 

Thou beest. Ye be, 

O.E. (He beth or bes.) They be’ „ „ 

The first person is found in the EngKsh Bible. Compare 

“ If thou heesi Stephano, touch me.” — Te^nj^esiy ii. 2. 

“ If thou beest he,” — Milton, Paradise Lost, i. 84. 

The third person beth and bes were in use in the fourteenth century ; the latter 
with a future signification. 

The pi. is very common, as : — 

twelve brethren.”— xlii. 32. 

There be more marvels yet.” — Byron, Childe Harold 
" As fresh as bm the flowers in May.” — ^Peele. 

Bin = be with 7 t as plural suffix. 

In the present subjunctive, only the root be is employed, and all the inflexions 
at^ lost. 

296. Was, — The O.E. wcsan^ to be, is cognate with Gotli. wisan; 
O.N. va'ay to be, abide ; Sansk, vas^ to dwell. 

It is a strong verb, the old past tense being tvces ; the suflix of the first pera^. 
pronoun is gone, as in the preterites of all strong verbs. 

Was-t. — We have seen that all strong verbs in the dldest English 
had the suffix e for the second person singular. In the Gothic wasd 
we have an older suffix, t (suffix of second person, as in ar-t), altogether 
lost in O. E. 

But wast is not found in the oldest English ; it is quite a late 
form, not older than the fourteenth century. 2 The C.E. form was 
were (that is, wese)^ frorn which we have formed, after the analogy 
of shall and willy wer-t,** which is sometimes, but wrongly, used for 

1 Ar-o?i is not found in the old English West-Saxon dialect 

2 It occurs in Wickliffe {Mark xiy. 67), 

3 “ Litel thou were tempted, or litel thou were stired.” — Pils^rijttas^ey p. 33, 

4 The O. Norse = var^i^ 
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Mil.] 




the Mibjuiiclive Tmr (.second pci.soii iincHliir), .-is “thou ::v//urn. “ 
ii. 3). 

Were = O.I£. Tiv/--r-//; that is, 

297. ]n O.K. we liave ne|;.ativc fouiis, ;i<; 1 .am not; nut, 

thou art not ; i::s, he i.c not; nciY, wete not. .Vc. 




29S. Can. 






t 7 


X 

7 

I*fc*^cnl Indicntivc 

Sinn- 

can taiul 

con 

I>I. 

can 

Subjunctive 

Sin;:. 

— 

— 

PI. 

— 

Pa<;t Indicative 

Sin;:. 

could ccu1d\t 

ctiuld 

PI. 

could 

Subjunctive 

Sinn* 

^ — 

— 

PI. 

— 




0 1:. 

Goth. 

Present Indicittivc 


»*• S.n;:. « 

r.vn. 

con 

I at n 



7 







ran, con 

I..;nn 



I’l. » 

cuiiTiun 

bunnutn 

Present Subjunctive 

... 

... Sjii,-;. 

CUIU.'- 

l.ut.Jau 



I’i. 

ctinium 

Ltinclnm 

Post Indicative >• 

... 

••• Sin,':, t 


p. 

bun.:!i i 



7 

ciuKc 


I.un*;!.cv 



3 

cuilie 


l:nn*t1n 



PI. X 

cutnon 

Lun*tbcduni 

Past Subjunctive 

••• 

... Sin;;, 

CUtlir 


1 unUiMlfnti 



PI. 

cntnnn 

kuifthcdcinin 

Pa.st Pa^^ivc 

... 


cuth 


luntli^ 

infinitive ... »»• 

... 


ciinnnn 

I.unnan 


-Many verb'; in Tcuinnic and oiber laran-inc', basin;' Iwt tbr^r nrv c’i* tni - 
exprev; ilie tncaniiiK of the lost tense by incan< of ibe prcicillr, as r.jV. r.r/.-! 
t/tf/tuKi, Gr. • t ‘ 

Can is one of tlsesc, ticinn cniiivalcnt to nr-.A It v.as orir.inar.y tlic preterite 
of .a verb cognate with Goth. Cfttnan, to bring forth,.*© th.U.,j/.* oi.rinally was 
ctimvalent to •' 

Can (first and tliird persons).— No personal .Mifii\e.s, as in the p.-ist 
tense of all verbs originally strong. 

Can-st stands for cau-t. 

The plural itiflc.vions (cp. O.E. aiinwn, r//«/.w;) have disappeared. 

Could.— The O.E. forms cput/tc, coude, .show that a non-radical 
I has crept in, probably from false analog)' with skall and tvill. 
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O.E. Coude — Goth, ctiii-iha {= czin-da)^ has the tense suffix d 
weak verbs. 

We have the old past participle of the verb in ztii-coHih (O.E. uzi-cidh = un- 
known). 

In Chaucer we find infinitive conzie, to be able, as I shal not coniie ansvvere.*’ 
Shakespeare has, “ to thanks.’* *‘He shulde can us no thank” — Berner’s 
Froissart. 

Con = learn, study (as con a lesson), makes past tense and passive participle 

co 7 i 7 ied. 

• Cunning = knowing, is really a present participle of cart (con). 

299. Dare. 

T 2 3123 

Present Indicative ... Sing, dare darest dares PI. dare 

Subjunctive ... ... Sing, dare dare dare PI dare 

Past Indicative ... Sing, durst durst durst PI. durst 

Subjunctive Sing, durst durst durst PI. durst 

Infinitive. I Imperative. I Pres. Part, 1 Passive Part- 
dare 1 dare | daring | dared 

O.E. Goth. 

Present Indicative ... Sing, i dear (dar)^ dars 

2 dearst (darst) dart 

3 dear (dar) dars 

PI. durron (durren, durre) daurs-um 

Present Subjunctive . Sing, i durre — — 

Past Indicative ... Sing. 1 dors-te (durste) daursta 

2 dors-test fduretest) daurstes 

3 dorste (durste) daursta 

PI. I dorsten (dursten) daurstedum 

Subjunctive Sing. dorste (durste) 

PI. dorsten (dursten, durste) 

Infinitive durran (dore) dauran 

Dare. — The root is daz's (cp. Gr. 6 ap(r€ 7 t^). 

T^he third person dare (O.E. dar) is strictly correct. Cp. 

*' A bard to sing of deeds he dare not imitate.” 

Walter Scott, JFayeric^ 

In the Pllgidmag^e of the Lyf of I Ian we find p.p. don‘e : — 

Whi art thou swich and swach that thou darst passe the lawe . . . whenr 
Cometh it thee and how hast thou dor^-e be so harde.” — P. 78. 


Forms in parentheses are later ones. 
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Wickliffe has infinitive dore : — 

The which thing that I shuldo do 7 *e don me styride the studic of Orygen. 

Dare -makes a new preterite, daredy when it signifies to challenge, 
as he da 7 rd me to do itE 


300, Shall, 


Present Indicative ... I 

I 2 

Sing, shall shalt 

3 

shall 

I 

PI. 

2 3 

shall 

Subjunctive .. 

. 

Sing. — 

— 

— 

PI. 


Past Indicative 

... 

Sing, should shouldst should 

PI. 

should 

Subjunctive ... 

. 

Sing. — 

— 

_ 1 

PI. 


Pres. Indie. 

Sing. 1 sccal 

2 sceal t 

3 sceal 

PI. I scul-on 

O.E. 

scah 

Scalt 

seal 

sculon 

schal 
sell alt 
schal 
Schuler. 

Goth, 

ska! 

skal-t 

skal 

skulum 

Pres. Subj. 

Sing. 

PI. 

scylc 

scylcn 

sailc 

sciilen 

schule 

schulcn 

skuljau 

skulcima 

Past Indie. 

Sing. 1 sceolde 

2 sceoldest 

3 sceolde 

PI. sceoldon 

scoldc 

scoldcst 

scolde 

scoldcn 

schuldc 

schuldcs* 

schuldc 

schuldcn 

skulda 

skuldes 

skulda 

skuldcdum 

Past Subj. 

Sing. 

PI. 

sceolde 

sceoldon 

scolde 

scoldcn 

schuldc 

schuldcn 

skuldcdjau 

skuldedcima 

Infinitive 

Pres. Part. 

... 

sculan 




skulan 

skulds 

Shall often occurs in O.E, in 

the senj;e of to mucy as- 

— 


** Frend, as I am trewe knyght, 

And by that feith I s/ia/ to God and yow, 

I hadde it nevere half so hoote as now.” 

Chaucer, Tr, and Cr. 1 . 1600 
** Thise dette ssel (owes) cch to oihrtn.'^—A^enlfite, p. 145. 

Ha micel sceal thu ? ” = How much owest thou "l--Luhc xvi. 5. 
Wstorically a preterite of a present skila, which signifies / /Lv7/, and 
obligation, I must. ki 


The second and third columns of O.E, are later forms. 
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Present Indii 

cative 

.. 

Past Indicative 

•• 

Pres, Indie. 

Sing. 

I 



2 



3 


Plural. 

I 

Pres. Subj, 

Sing. 

I 


Plural 

z 

Past Indie. 

Sing. 

I 


Plural. 

I 

Past Subj. 

Sing, 

I 


Plural. 

I 

Infinitive 

... 

••• 

Pres. Part. 

... 

... 

Pass. Part, 




301. May. 


I 

Sing, may 

2 

mayst 

Sing, might 

mightst 

mightest 


O.E. 

mseg 

meaht 

mmi 

miht 

masg 

mmi 

magon 

magen 

mage 

masi 

magea 

msegen 

meahte 

mihte 

meahton 

mihten 

meahte 

mihte 

meahten 

mihten 

magan 

mowen 

msegende 

mo wend 
miStand 

meaht 

might** 


6 

may 

PL 

may 

might 

PL 

might 



Goth. 

mow 

maist 


mag 

mag-t 

mag 

mughen 

mawen 

magum 

mowen 


mughe 

mowe 

magjau 

mughen 

mowe 

mageima 

moughte 

mahta 

mighten 

mahtedum 

mighte 

mahtedjau 

mighten 

mahtedeima 

mowe 


magan 

mowing 

— 


mahts 


May (first person). — The_y here represents an older g,. 

Might. — The second person singular, we see, had originally the 
suffix /, like shalt^ wilt^ &c. 

“ Amende thee while thow myghtr-^Piers Plowman, 

In the fourteenth century we find this suffix dropping oft, as ‘‘ No 
thing thou may take from us (Maundeville, p. 29). Skelton, too, 
uses this uninflected form, as ‘‘thou may see thyself (i. 145). 

M-ay = possession, is the preterite of a primitive 7nlg’-an (crescerej gignere), and 
signified originally, I have begotten, produced ; hence, I am able. 

In O.E. fourteenth century we find inf, mowe, pres, part, mowende^ mowings 
(WiCKLiFFE, yer, xlvi. 10), p.p. might, mogii — 

“ Who shall mowe fiSte.”— W ickli^te, Apoc. xiii. 4 . 

This con I wot wel, me not to have mo^bt remene.” — Prol, p. 671. 

If goodly had he Chaucer. 
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Z 

;02. WiU. 




Present Indicative . 


Sing. 

I 2 

will w'ilt 

3 

will 

I 

PI. 

wfll 

Subjunctive ... 


Sing. 

— — 

— 

PI. 

— 

Past Indicative 

- 

Sing, would wouldst would 

PI. 

would 

Subjunctive ... 


Sing, 

— — 

1 

, PI. 

— 




O.E. 




Pres. Indie. ... Sing. 

1 

2 

3 

wile 

wilt 

wile 

wille 

wult 

wille 

wolle, wole, wol 
wolt 

wulle, wole, wol 


PI. 

I 

willath 

wulleth 

wolleth, 

wolen, wilen 

Pres. Subj. ... Sing. 

I 

wille 

wolle 

wulle 



Past Indie. ... Sing. 

I 

wolde 

wolde 




... PI. 

I 

wolden 

'wolden 




Past Subj. ... Sing, 


wolde 





Infinitive ... 


willan 

wilen 

wolen 




Pres. Part. ... ... willende 

(1) In O.E. won’t we have a trace ol the O.E, wol [wole). 

(2) In 0 ,E. we find infinitive woleuy as “he shall wolm^^ 
(Wickliffe, Apoc. xL 6) ; p.p. wold — 

And in the same maner cure Lord Crist hath wolde and suffred.” 

Chaucer, Melibeifs^ p, 159 (Wright), 

(3) Negative forms occur in O.E., as nilk = will not ; nolde = 
would not ; willy nilly = will ye, nill ye, will he, 7till he, “ Will 
you, nill you ” { Taming of the Shrew^ ii, 1). 

“ To •will or nillJ* — Bek Jokson, Catiline. 

Cp. O.E. ** For wolny, nulni, hi sul fle/' Early E7tg. Poeins^ p. 12. 

Wolny ~ wolen htj will they ; 7 mhti = 7 wle 7 i hi, nill they. 

(4) In O.E. we find two weak verbs, willian and wibtian, to 
desire j tbe former of these exists in will = to desire. 

“ And Venus in her message Hermes sped 
To blody Mars to •will him not to rise.” -Sackville, Inductiofu 

“ For what wot I the after weal that fortune wills to me.” 

Surrey, FaitJTul Lozer 

^ Which mass he zuilled to be reared high. —Id,, /E7itid, 
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303, Owe, 





I 

231 

2 

Present Indicative 

... 

Sing. 

owe 

owest oweth PI, 

C 7 /e 

Subjunctive 

... 

Sing. 

— 

• — — PI. 

— 

Past Indicative 

... 

Sing. 

ought oughtest ought PI. 

ought 

Subjunctive •.* 

... 

Sing. 

— 

— -- IPI. 

— 

Infinitive. 


1 Present Participle. 1 

Perfect. 

owe 


1 

Giving ^ 1 

— 




O.E. 


Goth. 

Pres. Indie. Sing. 

I al 

1 

og* 

ow* 

dih 


2 age 

agest* 

ouh* owest* 

iih-t 


3 al 

\ 

ouh^ 

oweth* 

dih 

Plural 

1 ^gon 

agen* 

Owen* 

digum 

Past Indie. Sing. 

X fi-hte 

a3te* 

ow3te* 

dihta 

Phtral 

I fihton 

aSten* 

owSten* 

dihtedum 

Infinitive 

agan 

a3en* 

ogen* Owen* 

digan 

Pres. Part. 

A 

^ende 




Pass. Part. ... 

agen 

a3t 

ought owed 

aihts^ 


(1) Owe (O.E. &h, Goth, aih^ I have) no longer exists in the sense 
of hai/e^ possess. It is the past of an infinitive dgait^ to labour, 
work ; whence owe originally signified I have worked, I have earned, 
hence {a) I possess, have, {^) I have it as a duty, I ought, 

(2) Owe as an independent verb : — 

Cp. Hwcsi dd ic ic ece Itf ag-e ? = what must I do that I may have 
eternal life 7 — Mark x. 17. 

" And all thatt iss, and beoth, 

He shop and ah'* — Or7n. 6777. 

God ah (= owes) the littell mede.” — Jh, 

" By the treuthe ich on to the." — Robt. of Gloucester, 6524. 

“ He ow’hte to him 10,000 talentes." — ^Wickltffe, Matt, xviii. 24- 
Seld that thou owistl — Jb, xviii. 28. 

’ You ought him a thousand pounds." — Shakespeare. 

The knight, the which that castle aught! 

Spenser, F, Queency vi. iii. 2. 

(3) As an auxiliary, it first appears in La5amon*s Brut, he ah to don ” = he 
nas to do, he must do, 

“ I owe for to be cristned.” — ^W ickliffe, Matt. iii. 14. 


* Those marked thus (*) are later forms. 
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“ And gladder oughic his freend ben of his deth 
Whan with honour up yolden is his breth.*’ 

Chaucer, Knightes Tact:. 

C4) It occurs impersonally with datives, as — 

“Wei ought us werche/’ — Chaucer, 

(5) Owe as a weak verb, si^ifying to be in debt, is conjugated 
regulaidy : present (l) oive, (2) awest^ (3-) owes {oweth) ; past (i) owed^ 
(2) (Twedsty (3) owed. 

(6) Ought, properly a past tense, is now used as a present, to 
signify moral obligation, 

(7) Own, to possess, has probably arisen out of the derivative 
O.E, verb, dJmian {=- dg‘7iian)y to possess j or from the old participle 
passive of owe — dgen (flwe7iy owe7t). Shakespeare uses owe for ozu 7 i. 

304, Must. 


Present Indicative 

... 

Sing. 


1 

2 3 

PI. 

I 2 

Subjunctive ... 

... 

Sing. 


— 


PI. 

— 

Past Indicative 

... 

Sing. 

must must must 

Pi. 

must 

Subjunctive ... 

... 

1 Sing. 



— — 1 

PI. 

— 





O.E, 



Goth. 

Present Indie. ... 

Sing. 

I 

mOt 

mote* 


mot 




3 

m6s-t 

mote* 


most 




3 

mo-t 

mote* 


mot 


PL 

1 

moton 

moten* 


motum 

Past Indie. 

Sing. 

t 

moste 

moste* 


mosta 


PI. 


I 

moston 

mosten* 


mdstedum 


(1) The verb mot i»i Old English denoted permission, possibility, 
and obligation (= 77 iayy caUy &c.). 

Spenser uses the old verb 7?iotey as — 

“ Fraelissa was as faire, as faire 77iote bee/* 

(2) Must has now the force of a present as well as of a past tense, 
and denotes necessity and obligation, Chaucer uses iiioste as a 
present tense. 



305. Wit. 



I 2 3 

1 I 3 X 

Present Indicative 

Sing, wot — wot 

PL wot 

Subjunctive 

Sing. — — — i 

ipi — 

Past Indicative 

Smg. wist — wist 

PL wist 

Subjunctive „« 

Sing. — — 

PL — 
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Infinitive, 

wit 


Present Indie,... Sing. 


PL 

Past Indie Sme. 

Pi. 

Innnitive 

Present Part 

Pass. Part 


Present Participl 

e. 1 

Past ParticipL 

witting 

1 

wist 

O.E. 


Goth. 

I Wat 

wot 

wait 

2 wdst 

wost 

waist 

3 wat 

wot 

wait 

1 witon 

witen 

witum 

... wiste 

wtiste 

wissa 

wiston 

wusten 

'vvissedum 

... witan 


witan 

... witende 



... witen 

iwist, wist 



The original signification of O.E. 7 aaf, Goth, wii, is “ I have 
seen (cp. Gr. oTda), hence I knoit}, from the root ivit or vid, to see. 

(1) Shakespeare has I wotj he wot, yon wot, they ivot. 

(2) Tlie old second person singular has given way to wottest; and 
luottah or 7 aots is sometimes found for zvot. 


( 3 >. the true past tense of 7 vit, occurs frequently in the 

Enghsh Bible ; but Sackville uses woifed^ as — 

' '* I, which wotted htst 

His wretched drifts.”— of Buckingham, 

(4) Unwist = unkno\^^l, undiscovered : 

'* Couldst thou hope, unwist^ to leave my land?” 

Surrey, j^neid Iv, 

(5) Wotting = O.E, 7mtmd€ {^tviiing\ occurs in the Wlnieds Tale 
(ed. Collier), iii. 2. Cp. unwitting^ nmviitingly, 

(6) To wit, a genmdial infinitive, is used as an adverb = namely*- 

To weet^ a causative of wit = to learn, as — 

Then we in doubt to Phoebus* temple sent 
Euripilus to weet the prophesy.** — Surrey, ^neid ii. 


(7) Mast and wist have an whicli is not found in the roots mot 
and wiU 

The past tenses are formed by adding to the root as mot-te^ 
wit-ie; but, by a common law in the Teutonic dialects, the first t is 
changed to .r; hence vtos-te, wis-fe, 

^06. Mvid^ in the sense of to remember, as “ mind what you are -about,** Jias a 
non-radical d^ 
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Pres, 

Pekf. 

Inf. 


O.E. 

geman 

gemunde 

gemunan 

(me minisse) 

Goth. 

man 

munda 

xiiunan 


O.N. 

man 

munna\ 
munda j 

muna 

(reccTdari) 

O.N. 

— 

— 

munu 

(jueAXetp; 


The O.E. [geYvian is the prist of an old form cogito. In the Northern 

dialects of the fourteenth century', we find the O.N. jnou, jjione, >7nt7t = must, 
shall, used as an auxiliary verb, 

307, Own. I OW 71 T have done\vrong = I grant or confess I have done i\Tong, 
This verb seems to have arisen out of O.E, 07tj the first person singular of 
tiK7ia7iy to grant, concede (cp. Ger. gd7mc7i) 

Miche gode ye wold him a7ir — Trzsi, L 66, 
y take that me gode c/z/’ — Id, iii, 7, 

308. DO; in ''How do you da ?" 

in the first verb wc have the^ ordinary do ^facere; the second do = valere^ 
= 0,E. duga7i^ to avail, prevail (Ger. imtgeti), Scotch dozv, 

O.E. 

Present Indicative i deah 

2 duge 

3 deah, degh,* dowes’’^ 

PI. 1 dugon 

Past Indicati'^e, Sing, i dohte, dowed^ ^ 

309. Tenses formed by Composition. 

(i) Tenses are formed, not only by suffixes added to the verbal 
root, but by using auxiliary verbs along with the participles or in- 
finitive mood. This is called the analytical mode of expressing time. 
The perfect tense is denoted by have and is ; the future by shall and 
XinlL 

“ The primary' meaning of the word have is ' possession.' It is easy to see how 
* I my arms stretched out ' might pass into ' I have stretched out my arms.' 
or how, in such phr^^es as 'he has put on his coat,’ ' we have eat€7t our break- 
fast/ ‘ they have finished their work,’ a declaration of possession of the object in 
the condition denoted hy the participle should come to be accepted as sufficiently 
expressing the completed act of j^utting it into that condition ; the present posses- 
sive, in fact,^ implies the past action, and if our use of have were limited to the 
cases in which such an implication was apparent, the expressions in which we 
used it y.-ould be phrases only. When, however, we extend the implication of 
past .action to every variety of cases, as in 'I have discharged my ser\'ant/ 'he 
has lost his breakfast,' ' we have exposed their errors ; ’ when there is no idea of 
possession for it to grow out of; or with neuter vCibs, 'You have been in error/ 
'he has come from London,' ‘ they gone away;' where there is even no 
object for the have to govern ; where condition and not action is expressed ; and 
* vou are been,* ' he is come,' ' they are gone,' would be theoretically more cor- 
f-ct (a they are alone proper in German) : — then we have converted have from 
an maependent part of speech into a fairly formative element." — Whitney. ' 

^ Those marked thus (*) are later forms. 
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(2) In O.E. writers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centoies havev^^ 
weakened to ha^ and in the sixteenth century we find it coalescing 
with the passive participle. 

“ The Jewes wolden ha brokeii his bones.” 

Lege?tds of Holy Rood, p. 139, 1 . 237. 

•‘Therefore ech man ha this in memorye.” 

Lydgate, Arzuid. MS. foL 376. 

\ ha thereto plesaunce,”— /( 5 . fob 27. 

“ I knowlech to a felidi — ^Wickliffe, A^oLfor the JLollardSy p. 

“ It shuld a fallen on a bassenet or a heime.” — Froissart, i. ch. ii. 25. 

‘•Richard might . . . asa 7 ted hymself if he would aflcd awaie.” — Life oj 

Richard III. in Hard3mg, p. 547, reprint of 1812.2 

{3) Do and did are used for forming emphatic tenses, as “ I do 
love,^^ didloYt.^^ 

This idiom did not make its appearance till about the thirteenth 
century, and did not come inta general use before the fifteenth 
century. 

Do (not causative) seems to have been used first as an auxiliary 
before imperatives, as — 

Do gyf glory to thy Godde." — Allii. Poems, C. 1 . 204. 

Lydgate, is the earliest writer I know of that uses the modem 
construction of do and did as tense auxiliaries. 

In^O.E. do = to make, cause, as — 

“And if I do that lak. 

Doth strepe me, and put me in a sak 
And in the next ryver do me drenche.” 

Chaucer, C. Tales, 11 . 10074-5. 

It was also used as at present, to save the repetition of theprincipaJ 
verb, as — 

“ I love you more than you do me.” 

Shakespeare, King foJm, iv, i. 

“ He step no more than doth the nightingale.” 

Chaucer, c. vii, 1 . 98. 

(4) In O.E. gan^ can, was used as a tense auxiliary = did. 

But the details of this usage must be sought in the syntax of 
auxiliary verbs. 


Quoted by Marsh, 


2 Ibid. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ADVERBS. 

3 lo. Adverbs ax e mostly either abbreviations of words (or phrases, 
2<sjikcivise = hi like SiHisi) belonging to other parts of speech, oi 
particular cases of nouns and pronouns. 

They modify the meaning of verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, and 
may be classified according to their meaning into adverbs of — 

(1) PxACE, answering to the question {a) where? {b) whither? 
[c) WHENCE? as {a) here^ their, anywheir, ehewhar, somewheir, no- 
-where^ yonder, below, before, behind, within, without ; \b) hithei', thither, 
hithawards, baclrwards, from belorw, from above; (<:) hence, thence* 

(2) Time, answering to the question WHEN? {a) present, as 
tO’day, ht present, fortlnuith, &c. ; {b) PAST, as yesterday, lately, for- 
wards, of yore; (r) future, 2 iSto- 7 no 7 ^row, soon, by and by ; {d) DURA- 
TION OF TIME (how long), as long time, still, evei', &c. ; {e) repe- 
tition (Iiow often), as again, once, seldom, oft, daily ; (/) relative 
to some other time (how soon), as, then, cifta^, forthwith, first, last, 

, (3) QUALITY, as {a) well, wisely, slowly, quickly — 

some of these are interrogative, demonstrative, or indefinite, as haw, 
so, thus, nohow, Szc, ; (b) affirmation, 2is yes, yea, Unly, indeed, &c. ; 
{c) negation, as not, nay ; (d) doubt, uncertainty, as likely, peidiaps. 

(4) Measure, .QUANTITY, degree, 2&imich, little, enough, half, 
vinch, scai’ce, fai', ve?y, exceedingly. 

(5) Cause, ^Instrumentality, as why, wharfore, whence. 

3 1 1. According to their origin, or form, adverbs are divided into 
the following classes : — 

I. Substantive Adverbs- 
I. With case-endings : 

(i) Genitive Singular, need^Sj O.E. needes, “he must needs (of 
necessity) die.’^ 

In O.E. we find the genitive used adverbially, as 
“ Fure, the never ne atheostrede, winteres ne stmieresJ* — Lah. 2861. 

** Heo wolden feden thone king, deeies and nihiesl' — Ih. 3255. 

O 
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Ich not to hwan thu bredst tbi brod 

Lives ne dcaihes ne deth hit god/ — Nightingale, 1 . 1634. 

C|). O.E. vjilles, ^vdllingly ; sothes, of a truth ; Iiis iJtonkes = of his own accoi d, 

&c. 

The termination has disappeai*ed in many of the older words, as 
d::y and nighty summer aizd wmte7\ Cp. 

shul be redy to stonde mthyou, ly/e and dciJicI — Gcsi. Rom. p. 37. 

The preposition of has taken the place of the genitive suffix, as 
jf necessity, of course, of force, of purpose, of right, of a truth, 
of a day. We actually find in the sixteenth century ^^of a late dayesf 
as well as of late days.^^ 

Sometimes we have of (or in, at, a, on) with the old genitive, as 
anights, of mornings, a mornings, 071 Stmdays, now-a-days = O.E. 
7tow*o7t-day£s, m-a-dooz's, &c. 

There were some adverbs in O.E,, original^’' dative feminine singular, ending h 
•higa, -nnga, dinga, dunga. A few of these, without the dative suffix, exist 
under the form ding or do7ig, as headdong (O.E. heedlmge), sideling, sidelong, 
darkding {darklojig), Jl^tluig and Jlailoitg. 

In the fourteenth centur3»^ we find these :Nvith the genitive form, as allyiiges 
(wholly), hecdlynges,Jl^tly 7 igcs, noselyziges. 

The Scotch dialect has preserved the old suffix dhiges under the form Ims, as 
darklw^ (in the dark). 

The word was originally an adverb ; cp. Scotch grojlbts, O.E. gmip 

lyiiges, grojlbtges. 

We find gates = <vays in O.E., as ihttsgate = thus-^^dse, allegates = always 

(2) Dative and Instrumental, roer (O.E. cefz'e), ziever (O.E. 
7 Z(Ef 7 ^e), Tvliilom (O.E. hwiUiczji), Ibzzb-meal (O.E. Iwidnceizwi), piece* 
meal. 

{ 3 ) Accusative, ay (O.E. &, Goth, aiw), the while (O.E. tJi& 
hwile), so 77 ieivhile [su77tehwile), so7ne deal [sti77ine dad), ahvay (O.E. 
cable weg), otheiwise {bthre wfsen), O.E. the 7)i07'7t^ ~ io*mor7t ; cp. 
isocuise, 7ioway, sometime. 

In such phrases as He went homel " They wandered ztorth and southp I 
saw \C\m yesterday P ‘‘ They cry day and flight unto him,” Can ye anght tell ?” 
tb 2 words home, ziot^h, south, yesterday, &c. are adverbial accusatives. 

[d) Many of the old accusatives now have a genitive form, as other* 
way*s, always, lo7igways, st 7 mghtzuays, anothergates (cp. O.E. algaies 
= always, thusgates,8ic.), sideways, so7neti77tes, otJiowhiles, so77iew/nles, 
the whilst. In the Aye7thiie and in Pie7's Ploivma7i we find ihe7diuile, 
the7liuyl, therhuyls. 

{U) In most English Grammars that I have seen a in a*year, a*day 
= yearly, daily, is treated as the indefinite article used distributively. 


> The was originally instrumental =* O.E. thy. 
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A reference to older rvriters at once shows that tliis treatment is 
Wholly incorrect. 


I* f ^ year.— xxiii. x?. 

An faaJpeuny on day ’ = a halfpenny a ^ Curiasye, I. 6x6. 

In some few words of French origin we have substituted a or on 
especially in older writers j O.E. on rounde, 

a on stray. &c. 

in O.h,. we find in for a before words of French origin, as 

flowSg.-3^.«C''p *6^™“ “ ” 


In a-fiarcd, a-fmrd, a/t htitgered, an hungry', O.E. a fingered 
a dread, the prefix a is a corruption of the O.E. of, an intensitive 
prefix, sometimes equivalent to for in forswear. In O.E. we find 
a iJni'sty 071 thirsty and of thirst. 

A IS also a iveakened form of the preposition of ox o. " A dozen 
ffbeer (S. 'Rowi.M^Tds Dio^atcs), “ God mercy,’’ “man-rt-war.”^* 

Cp. Body t> me,” “ two a clock,” and « two clock.” 

In the compound f ack^ati-apes^ the a ox o becomes an before a 
vowel, just as we find in O.E. ait before vowels and the letter >5, and 
a before consonants, as an erthe = in earth, an hand = in hand, &c. 


II. Prepositional : a-way'^ (O.E. on-wceg), a-bachffii.'K. on-lcec), 
(O.E. on-gedn), a-day (on-deege), to-day (O.E. to-deege), to-night 
tJ-nihU), anihtionnihi), to-7no7‘nfO‘mon-<nv{0.‘K. td-mergenV 
O.E. ioyero (this year), to-n^e (yesterday evening), to^whilcs = mean- 
ivhile, adinon (O.E. d-dnne). 

Cp. abed, afoot, asleep {on sleep), alive (on life), ahead, on head, 
on-brood, a-broach, ashore, arow, aloft, apart, among, across, aside, 
a height, an end, a front, a-door, besides (O.E. besides, besiden), of 
htn {ahn), of kind (natnrally), of purpose, because, by chance, perhafs, 
perchance, perforce. ^ 


In O.E, wc find asidis, on sidis hand = 
pecentcale, by cos (by chance). 


aside, apart : by tioidJie, ly sou/ho, 5y 


Otlier but more recent adverbial forms of this nature are — no 
means, by any means, beforehand, at hand, in front, at night, at times, 
atl^tgth,^at-gaze{aoazc), by degrees, upstairs, indoors, in fact, in deed. 

The preposition is sometimes omitted, as “they went {= 
aback), “this stick was broke cross^* {= across). 


^ ** innes a Court men"* (Earlc*s Cosnw^. ed. Arber, p. 41). 

= The a = an h^ the same meaning as on : but an u-as used before consonants, 
c before \'mvels, Cp. anon, anendo. ^ 

It occure as an independent word, as — 

“ Thin holy blod thet thou ssedest ane the rod.’' — Ayenhite p, 1. 

‘*The robe of scarlet erthau tlict the kuen his do an.“ — Ib. p. 167 
3 In Earle’s Costnog. (ed. Arbcr) we find at the length, at bedsides (p. 24) in 
sumnte (p. 33}. 
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IL Adjectival Adverbs, 

adverbs are formed from adjectives by means 
ot the suffix •<?, Thus an adjective in -lie = like was converted into an 
adverb by this means, as hiterlic (adjective), (adverb), bitterly. 

The loss of the adverbial ^ reduced the adverb to the same formas 
the adjective; hence O.TL, feeste, fas fe, fast ; faireNair, &c. • 

he sinot him Jia7^de = he smote him hard. ’ 

Cp. to work ha7’d^ to sleep soimd^ to speak fair. 

In Elizabethan writers Ave find the adverbial 4y often omitted as 

grievous sick,^' miserable ^ 

( 2 ) Many idfective forms, especially those of irregular comparison, 
as 7m/, imtch, "^ntle^ &c., are used as adverbs, . 

{ 3 ) Genitivi^ hoRMS, as else (O.E, clles)^ backwa7*ds, fonvards. 
npiva7‘ds^ eftsoo7is, tmeathes^ 7i7iazva7rs. 

( 4 ) Accusatia^E, ere (O.E, ^'), e7ioiigh (O.E, gcTtoli). backwa 7 "d. 
no7?tewa7'd. 


(5) Dative, seldo77t: cp. O.E, onfer7^tt77i = afar; O.E. 77 ticlti 77 i, 
greatly ; lithwi and lyilu77t = paulatim.2 

•'Lere hem liihmt and lyilmjty--Piers Plo-juinan^ B. p. 286. 

In later times the inflexion dropped, and Ave often find the pre- 
positional constniction instead, as b}f little a 7 id little.^ Cp. 

** So did the waxen image (lo) by S7nale and senate decrease.” 

**They love the mullet greate, Drant s Horace^ Sat. ii. 2 . 

And yet do mynce her sntale and senate I — lb. 

“ My rentes come to me ihicke a^td ihicke.'^^Jb. ii. 3. 

(6) Instrumental, yo7^e (O, E. ge&ra), yet (O, E. geta^soon (O. E. 
so7ia). 

( 7 ) Prepositional Fori^is, amidst^ (O.E, 07i-middui7i^ amidde, 
a-77iiddes), taivai’ds (O.E. to-weai^des), together [O.'E. id-gmdo'}^ afa 7 \ 
a7ircv^ alate^ aright^ ab7'ocjl^ afa7% alotid^ alo7ig^ agoody ' a-coldy ala-^ty 
ano7ty atlaige, aliighy 07i highy in vain (O.E. on tdel), hi ge 7 ie 7 -al, 
m sho7‘ty^ at the fnlly to right y 07i a snddeUy at tmazvh-es {at zmawai’e 
occurs in Drant’s Ho7^ac^y at all (O.E. alles)y withaly ofyo7'ey ofneWy 
of latey of right [O.E. of f7^eshy of iieerey hi ope 7 i (= openly), in 
play7te{=. plaiidy)]. 

Prepositions sometimes accompany the comparative and superla- 
th^e, as for the •wo7^sey &c. ; at last, O.E. atte lasie = at the last ; atU 
Z(jy7'sty at the wo7^sty &c. : cp. O.E. atte beste, at the best ; at least y &c. 


^ Probably the old dative ending. 

2 Sometimes in O.E. we find ^€7i for as •wlnlefty selden. 
e The genitive form is sometimes met with, “ by liiiles and litilesP 
4 The t in such words as a^nidsty amongst, is merely euphonic cp. O.E 
\longst (= along), 07t€st (= once). 

»*; In few also occurs in Elizabethan literature ; cp. tn brief y &c. 
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III. Numeral Adverbs. 

Once, O.E. am, ate, ones, aics, ans ; Twice, O.E. 
ft:':::'-:, iivicn, ticie, izuies, izvis ; Thrice, O.E. ili7'i-u<a, ihrhve, ihrie, 
!/:ric:, ihrys. 

The -ie = -s = -es. In letzeixt (= O.E. hetwecJis) the last letter is not radical : 
•zinidsi, 

A 71 C7i {= in one instant)^ at 07ie, at 07ue^ atwam,^ atzao, tn 
O.E. a twi7i7te^ a ihi'e^ &c. fo7'tlie no7tcer 

312 , IV. Adverbs formed from Particles. 


A. — Prepositional Adverbs. 

(1) Aft (O.E. ceftj eft), after (O.E. aft-e?'), aftciuoards, &c. ; 
al'aft a be aft (O.E. be-(zftaii), 

(2) By (O.E, bi, big), for-by, by and by. 

r3) For, as in befoi^e (O, E. befora7i), fo7*-th, fo7’thwith, afore, afore 
bat id, btfot'chand. 

( |.) Hind, as in beJii7td (O.E. bchmda^n), behmdkand ; O. E. hinda 7 z, 
hir/dzceard. 

(5) In, as in zvithin [O. E. i7i7ta7i, bi7i7ia7i (= be-hman), withuman, 
zviilvine7i\ O.E, inivith, 

(5) Neath, as in bc-7ieath, nnderiieath (O.E. 72eotJia}t, bc-iiythan, 
. uiidei-ncctJian, 72itho7'^ 7iitlie7', down). 

(7) On, onzoaiA. 

(8) Of (O.E. of ^ from, off), off. 

(9) too. 

(10) Through (O.E. iJnndi ; later forms, tkurf thiirch, thtmih, 
thorgh), ihoi'oiigh, tJn^onghly, thoroughly. 

(11) Under, nndeifoot, U7ide7'ha7id. 

(12) Up, 7tffer, 7ippe7‘77iost, tiprward. 

(13) From the old fonn ufan (ufon) we get above (= O.E. 
&-lmfan, abziveii), over (= O.E. ofe7 ') ; cp. O.E, be-itfan, bufa 7 i, with-- 
ufan, 0717 fail — above; ufanweard, upwards; tfanan, from above. 3 

The in iwi-iva, &c. ^war (O.N, -var, Sansk. vara), originally signified 
i-xjiie : we have cognate suffix in Septem-^^r, &c, 

= (jp O.E.yi7r ihen aiies or for than anes, where the it originally belonged to 
the demonstrative : cp. the oldest English foriltam unmn, 

3 l.atcr forms aie htreit, ous/iait, bioiz/on. 
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(14) Out, about (O.E. ht, Ilte, titan, b-zctan, ytnb-utan), without 
(O.E. withntan, withoutcn), abouts, thereabouts. 

Ill O.E. we have vizviih, oittwiik. 


B. — Pronominal Adverbs* 

Table of Adverbs connected with the Stems he, the, who. 


PRONOMINAL 

STEMS. 

PLACE 

WHERE, 

MOTION 

TO. 

MOTIOU 

FROM. 

TIME 

WHEN, 

MANNER. 

CAUSE, 

who 

where 

whither 

whence 

when 

how 

HHQHI 

the 

there 

thither 

thence 

then 

thus 

the 

he 

here 

hither 

hence 

1 

— 

— 


(i) Adverbs connected ^Yith the demonstrative the : — 

There (O.E, th&i\ thce 7 \ originally locative ; re is probably a 
shortened form of de 7 '‘ (Sanslc. ta-tra “ there). 

Thither (O.E. thider) contains the locative suffix d/ic^f corre- 
sponding to O.N. thathra^ Sansk. ta-tra ; thithe}m}ard (O.E. thide/- 
wea?'d, thidemveardes). 

Then (O.E. thanne^ thonne, thenne\ accusative singular. - It is 
the same word as the conjunction than. 

We find in O.E. tha^ tho = then, thence ; nouthe = now then. 

'Thence (O.E. ihan-an^ tJiaiz-on^ thonozi^ thanazine ; later forms, 
thanene^ thannenc^ thenne-Sy then-s) has two suffixes : {i) n, originally 
perhaps the locative of the demonstrative stem na (existing in 
adjectives in -en, and in passive participles) ; and (2) the genitive -ce 
= -eSy which came in about the thirteenth century. 


^ It is of the same origin as the comparative suffix from to go beyond. 

2 Cp. Latin iu-m, iim-c, ta-m, imtdein^ ia-men, ia^iiiiSy ioiy &c., all contmr.Ing 
the demonstrative stem ia^ cognate with English the. 
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In O.E. northern writers we find = O.N. thathan = thence j 
del Scotch writers have thy7ic, 

, Lrjtin \i c find siiHlx *7; \x\.sitj>c 7 'jtCj from nbovc. In 0 . E* "wc \i72XQ.ciist~Gii^ from 
t;ic crv-it ; ‘uresf-a;:, from the west, S:c. ; hutd^aii^ from behind. 

The (O.E. till) before comparatives is an adverb, and is the in- 
stnimdntal case of the definite article the : ihe 7;iorc, O.E. ^/i( 7mre 

In O.K. r/e h^v&fordhi qt ford hy = therefore, as— 

” Foi-ihy appease your griefe and heavie plight.** 

isrcNSER, F. Q. ir. i. 14. 

Thus (O.E. fhfs), probably an instrumental case of this; in 
O. Saxon = inst. case of the neuter of f/^ese (this). 

Lest = O.E.^ if/iy less (or the Iocs) + (he (indeclinable relative), 
vriiich, by omission of thy^ became weakened to Icostc^ lesie. 

(2) Adverbs connected with the demonstrative stem he (hi) ; — 

Here (O.E, her), Qn. the origin of the suffix -r, see remarks 
on (hercy p. 19S. 

Hither (O.E. hlder). See remarks on *whiiha\ 

Hence (O.E, htiian^ hconaiiy hfonaiie^hcojia; later forms, hennene^ 
haute, hennes, hens). 

In O.E. northern ^\Titers we find hethen = O.N. hethan. 

In Gothic wc have an accusative hinn, corresponding to ihen or than, 

\\ e hp,\c the same root perhaps in hin^d-er, bc-hiud, 

(3) Adverbs from the interrogative stem who : — 

Where (O.E. hstjear. Invar), See remarks on (here, 

W^hither (O.E. Jnvee-der^ Jnvidet*)^ wilhet^ard. See remarks on 
(/tidier. 

When (O.E. Invanan, Invatia, hwanon ) later forms, whenene, 
whenne, Jnvanne, 'ivhennes, whens), 'whence. 

In O.E. northern writers we find whethan = O.N. hvedian. See 
remarks on (Hence, 

How (O. n. ////, Invid), why (O.E. Jnvi)^ are instrumental cases of 
who. 

In O.E. we have = wherefore, because. In the English 

Bible the mark of interrogation is wrongly printed after it. 


^ Capgravc actually writes 'ivho for how. 
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(4) From the reflexive stem si : — 

So (O.E. swd), an instrumental case of = so. 

Also and as are compounds of so with the adjective all. 

(5) From the demonstrative stem 3^a, yo 7 t^ yond^ yonder^ beyond. 
See Demonstrative Pronouns, § 181, p. 128. 

(6) From the relative stem ya : — 

In Sansk. ya-s, yO, ya-t = qui, quae, quod. 

Yea (O.E. gia; later ionns, y/ia, ya, ye ; Goth,/^) 

Ye-s [O.'E. ge-se ; later forms, Zi^,yJus). 

The suffix s {-se) in yes is the present subjunctive of the root as, 
to be ; O.E. st, Ger. sel = let it be. In O.E. there was a negative 
nC’Se ; O.E, nces = not = ne wees = was not. 

■^e-t (O.E, gyta, getay gyf) contains the same root.^ The Latin jVi-;;/ contains 
a cognate stem. 

(7) From an interrogative stem ye : — 

Y esterday (O. E. gyfstran-dce^. This adverb is cognate with Goth. 
^'Is-tra, Lat. Jieid {/le-s-iaym-s), Gr. Sansk. /ly-as ( = Iia-dyas). 

' The suffix -Ira is comparative. 

(8) From the demonstrative sam : — 

Sam, together, used by Spenser=O.E. sainan, samen ; cp. O.E. 
savi-od, sain-ad ; Goth, savi-ath, together ; Gr. ; Lat. simnl. 

(9) From Sun-dor : — 

Asunder (= O.E. on stmdron, on stindrziDi) and sim-der {O.E. 
snndor, Goth, sun-dro, separately, apart). 

(10) From the demonstrative na : — 

(a) Now (O.E. ntc^\ — cp. Lat. nu-n-c, num, nam, ne, Gr. vvv 
[b) ne = not, as in Chaucer ; (c) no (O.E. na ) ; and {d) nay. 

** His hors was good, but he ne was nought gay.” — Prol. 1. 74. 

In O.E. ne = neither, nor. Spenser uses it — 

Ide let him then admire, 

But yield his seiice to bee too blunt and bace.” — F, Q. ii. Intr. 4. 


^ If (O.E. gzf, yif) is by some philologists connected with Goth, iha, ihaL 
perliaps, lest ; which is probably the dative case of iba — doubt ; cp. Icel. ej 
doubt, if. 

2 Cp. O. E. 7 tutha, nouiJte = now then. 
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This particle enters into tlie follov/inj:^ %vords : — none, nought, 
nor, neither, never, 

(ii) Not = nought. Sco § 233, p. 146. 

Ter r,oi a ivhity we sometimes find not a joiy 7:0 1 a lit ; cp. O.E. a 

Jsi, 7 'cz'cr a zvJiii. 

'J iie Latin nihil — not a bcan.^ In ^oil^rar lanc^iiac^c we hear si:cli cxprc'^'^ions: 
I care n strazr, or a buitoi^ S:c. ijo in O.L. ^^ritcrs ue gel “ noghi a 

rcr.c ^benn)/’ not a hc 7 -s (crcss).”^ 

Ay. sometimes used for yes^ is identical ^vitli adv. aye — ever ; 
O.E. d as in racr (O.E. ivfcr). 

For aye = for rjcr — 

\Vith endless vengeance on liis stock Jo^ 

Sackvilli', I'C7'tcx and Ferrex. 


What = ivhy is an adverb, as — 


'* Whni should I more now seek to say in this, 

Or one jot farther linger forth my talc ? ” 

Sackvillf, Duke of Buckiri^harn. 


' llDiai need we any spur but our own cause ? " — Jul, Cersar^ li. i. 


313. V, Compound Adverbs. 

. ( I ) Thcrc^ /:e 7 r, 7 ok nr, ar e co mbi n e d (^7 ) tvi th p re j3o si t i on s , as thnri ;; , 
ihcrcbito, ihcrcaboiii, thereahoats, tharaftcr, iharat, i ha con, i hereof, 
thcirout, iherennio, ihcrcitudcr, therenpon, ihereby, iharfoir, therefrom 
(and O.E. thnrfr), ihercioiih, tiumoithal, thereto, thithnio ; herein, 
hereinio, ha^cabont, hereafter, her eat, hereof hereont, herein to, hetr- 
upon, hereby, hcrcioith, heretofore, hitherto; 7 oherein, 'ivhereinto, 
'loJiLreaboiit, ruharat, rohereof wherennto, 'ivhereitpon, 7uhcrely, 
lohcrefore, •whereiuith, ^vhariuithal, 'wheretlurugh. 

The pronominal adverbs have a relative force. We liave seen that 
the O.E. indeclinable relative the and English that are foUovocdhy 
prepositions; lienee hnr, there, where, are mostly b}'* prepo- 
sitions. We have a few compounds with prepositions preceding, as 
from thence, from whence. 

The preposition is sometimes separated from the adverb, as “ On 
ItaliSe, thar Rome nu on stondeth^’ (La 5 . 107). See quotations 
under as, § 19S, p. 133. 

^ Max Muller says 7 iot a ilu'ead. In O.E. we find the w'ord tiifcl = trifle, 
nothing. 

- This is the origin of the slang expression ** I donh care a carsch* 
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(/^) With so and soever^ as whereso^ wlm^esoroo^ wherever^ whither* 
soez/er^ whencesoever^ whereas, 

(c) With else, sonie, othei^ every, no, each, any, as elsewhe^r, some* 
where, otheiwho-e, everywhere, norwhei’e, eachwhere fO.E. ay*where 4 
everywhere), aitywhei’e, 

(2) How is combined with so, as howso, howsoeue7\ 

il) Other compounds have already been noticed, see §311, pp, 
1 9 196. To these may be added agelong, a^eiuhile, whtle-ere, e^-e* 
now, withal, afie>'-all, fo 7 'thwith, at random =.* Fr. a randon, 

(4) Some elliptical expressions are used as adverbs, as ntayhe, 
mayhap, howbeit, as it iverc, to wit, to be sure,' 


CHAPTER XV. 


PUKPOSrJ’lONS. 

3^4* rnnmsiTfONS arc so named bccau'^c they were cric;inni*f7 
prefixed lo the verb, in order to morlify its mcaninj^. They express 
(i) the relations of space, (2) other relations deiivcd from those of 
space, anel marlccd in some languages by ease-endings. 

Prepositions arc either simi»lc or compound. 


I. Simple Prepositions. 

In (O.E. /;/) is connected with e;;, #7;/, from a dcmonstiaiivc 
stem a + 77 / 7 . 

Ik tore a dental f: djo-.v; n tendency to di*vnnpcar. a*; So in onr 

drnmaiists and O.K. writer; we find t'f/te = 111 the. 

At (O.E. <r/) also contains the stem a (cn. Sanskrit Lat. ad. 
^dhi = Gr. .PO- 

Of (O.E. of^afj (rf ; Goth, of^ from ; Lai. ah^ Gr. drd, Sansk. 
apa). 

By, O.F. hi (cp, .^andc. 77-^////. of which the sttfilx ddd rr Cr. 

Lat. -bh a na'^alircd form of a-bhi\^ found in Gr. Lnt. 

O.Sax. tnnln^ O.Ii, rnnhe^ cmbt\ ymhe^ Ger. r/;//-). 

For (O.E.y 2 ?;', Goth. fath\ O.N. fynr) ; a-fovc (O.E. on- 
foranY 

From {OJE. /rant, from ; fra, fro ; O.N.yJv/). 

The in U a superlative suffix (cp. San5hrIt//i»v7-/;M-5, froir,//;yvh connate with 
'ET\z,Jhrc 

The same root is seen in for-tb, fur-iltcr, far. Cp. Sansk, pra, Gr, rp i, 
Lat. pro. 

On (O.Sax. an; O.Fris. an, & ; O.N. $ ; Goth, ana), iip-ON. 

Up (O.E. vp), formed from a stem n + pa. Cp. Sansk. npa, ne.'.r j 
Gr. UTTO, near, under; Lat. s-ub ; Goth, inp ; O.II.Ger. r^.' 

Out (O.E. /?/) ; the older form is seen in nttcr, ulniosl. 
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With (O.E. witlij wither^ from, against). We have a more original 
form in. O.E., viz. mid^ with; Goth.’ Sansk, mithas^ Gr. 
/u6T£^r,' from a demonstrative stem ma, Withey’ (or %mth) is a com- 
parative form, in which in is replaced by w (cp. Goth, 'withrd]. 

To (O.E. td). It is often used in the sense of ‘^for/* as to freyzd^ 
^^for friend^’ (Spenser), to wife^ &c. 

Too (adv.) is another form of the same word. 


II, Comp.ound Prepositions. 

(1) Comparatives : — 

After (O.E. a comparative formed from of; see Compa- 

' rison of Adjectives, We have the same root in aft^ ejL abaft, &c. 

Over (O.E. <2/^r) is a comparative connected with np, and with 
the compound above (O.E. a-b-ufayt) ; cp. Sansk. upayf Gr, vTrip, 
Lat, super ; O.E, tifey^a, higher. 

Under (O.E. un-der^ Goth, un-dar, Sansk. an-tar, Lat. inler) 
contains the root in (see p, 203'), with the comparative suffix •‘ther 
i-der). 

Through (O.E. thurh, O.Sax, tJmr-aJi, GotTi-f/iazy^h, Ger. 
dur<k ; from root t&r, to go beyond ; cp. Lat. U'a-ns, Sansk. tiras, 
across). 

Thorough is merely another form of throngJu 

(2) Prepositions compounded with prepositions : into {ON., intill), 
tipon, beneath, tmderneafh, afar, before, behhtd, beyond, within, with- 
out, throughout \0 IE., foreby, at fore, onforan (== afore), tofore\ 

But (= O.E. biitan = be-zitan) originally signified be ouL In 
provincial English it signifies without 

Above = a (on) + 4- ove (O.E. bufan = be-tfazi). See zcp 

and over, § 312, p, 197. 

About ^ he out (O.E. dbutan = d-be-utazi). 

Among, amongst (O.E. ge-inang, on gemong ; later forms, 
amonges, aviang). 

Unto in O.E; often — until ; unt = Goth, imde, to; O.Fris. C 7 it, 
to; O.Sax, unt, unte; O.E. dth = until. 

Until = zint -f till. 
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■ ( 3 ) Prepositions formed from substantives : — 

Again, against, ever against 07i-g€an^ agean ; to-gegness^ 
against ; later forms, oii^cenes^ a^e^tes, ayens ; cp. Ger. ait-gcgai). 

Other prepositions of this class are, instead of ^ in behalf of by dint 
of by way of for the sake of; abroad^ abixast^ atof aheady astride^ 
adow 7 z, ac 7 'oss^ 

( 4 ) Adjective prepositions : — 

Ere (O.E. before, is a comparative of the root d. See 
§ 233 , p. 146 . 

Or (O.E. ^r) is another form of the same word. 

Till (O.E. ///, good; Goth, gaiils, useful ; O.N. til, to). 

^ Till first makes its appearance as a preposition in the northern 
dialect. It occurs in the Durham Gospels (eleventh century). 

In O.E. we find iniil = into. 

To-'ward, towards (O.E. tS-weard, ib-weaz'dcs). 

In O.E. we find these elements separated. Cp. 

Thy thoughts which are to us ivard.** — Psalm xl. 5. 

Other adverbs of this kindare affez-waz^d, afterwai^as, nlward^fro- 
ward = away from. 

“Give ear to my suit, Lord; not thy ^Paraphrase of 

Psalm Iv. by Earl of Surrey. 

Along, alo7tgst (O.E. azidlazig^ oztdlang, cztddong, ezidlonges, 
071 long, on lo7ige, alo7igcs, through, along). 

It is often used for leziglhwise, and is opposed to alJnvazd or aavss^ 

“The dores were all of ademauntz eterne 
Iclenched oTjerih'wartzndeiidelojtgP * — Chaucer, Knighies Tale, 

“ Muche lond he him 3ef an long thare sea." — La’h. 138, 

There is another along (O.E. ge-lang) altogether different from 
this, in the sense of “on account (of).” 

“ All this is ^lo 7 tg of you." — CorioL v. 4. 

“ All alo 7 tg of the accursed gold ," — Fortimes of Nigel. 

“On me is nought alonge thin yvel fare," 

Chaucer, TV. a 7 tdCr. ii, 1 , 1000. 

“ Vor is al mi lif iIo 7 tg:'--O.E. Ho7n., First Series, p. 197, 

Amid, amidst (O.E. on-middan, on-midduin ; later forms,' 
anndde, a??nddes^ ; from the adjective iiiidd. as in middle, viid-most'). 

^ the midst is a compound like O.E. in the inyddes of; cp. O.E. 
id-iniddes = amidst. 
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Other prepositions of this kind are, arotutd^ aslant^ a-skaimt^ 
oelotVj he-twixt% (O.E. bciweoh-s^ be-tweox^ from iwi^ two), beiivcoi 
(O.E. bedwcontiin^ belwyytan), ahveen^ ahvixt. 

An-ent is O.E. on-cfv, on-emn, near, ton'ard (later forms, on- 
aiieni^ artentes^ anens^ anence). 

Athwart, overl/nvarl, finvarl (O.E. thwar, ou thwcorh: ON 
thwert). 

Fast by (O.E. on fcesty near) ; cp. /lardby, forhy. 

^ Since (O.E. siththan ; later forms, siththey sithcy siity sen ; shhensy 
sitJicncCy shines y silts'^). 

O.E. no bitty not hut = only. 

(5) Verbal prepositions : — 

The following prepositions arise out of a participial construction : 
uctwithstandingy oioing to, ouitaken (now replaced by except)y &c. 

" Ther is non, outtaken hem (=: iis exceptis).''— W ickliffe, Mark xiL 32. 


315, III, Prepositions of Romance Origin, 


(1) Uncompounded :~pery versus y sans{^ Lat. sine). 

(2) Compounded: — {a) Substantive — acrossy vidy becauscy apropos 
ofy by means ofy by reason ofy by virtue ofy in accordance withy in 
addition tOy in case ofy in comparison iOy in compliance 7 oiihy in^ conse- 
quence ofy in defiance ofy in spite of in favour of in front of in lieu 
of in opposition to, in the point of in quest of with regard tOy in reply 
tOy with refei^ence tOy in respect ofy in search of' on account of on t/u 
plea of with a view to. 

{b) Adjective — agreeably tOy exclusive of inclusive of maugrcy 
minus y prc^nous tOy relatively tOy aroundy roundy round about. 

(c) Verbal, acti^^e : — during, pendtngy according to, barring^ bating^ 
concerning^ consideringy excepting, facing, includingy passing, regard- 
ingy respectingy aiding, tending, touching ; (2) passive ; — except, 
excepted, past, save.^ 


^ Sifh IS an adjective = Q.F.. sifh, late ; sWitha?i = later lhan, afterwards 
The root is sintk; cp. Goth, sinihy a waj’. . 

^ ]\Iany of these have arisen out of the old dative \absoluie) construction. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

316. Conjunctions join sentences and co-ordinate terms. Ao 
carding to meaning, they are divided into — 

CozOJidinqtc, joining independent prepositions ; [a) copidathe^ as 
aiidy ahOy &c. ; {d) disjimctivey as 07% else, &c. ; {^) adveisative, as 
bitty yet, &c. J (d) illative, as for, therefoi^e, hence. 

^xtb-oiduiatCy ]Qyd\T\^ 2^ dependent clause to a principal sentence : 
{a) those usea in joining clauses to the j^rincipal sentence, 

as that, whether ; (b) those introducing an idveybicu clause, marking 
(l) time-— while, nntil ; (2) reason, cause — because, for, since ; 
(3) condition—^ unless, except; (4) purpose, end— so, lest. 

317. According to their origin, conjunctioas may l-e divided into — 
pronominal, numeralj^ac^verbial, .-substantive, " preposijional, Verbal, 
compound. 

(i) Pronominal: — 

And (O.Sax. endi, O.H.Ger. anti, from the stem ana). 

if (Goth, an, 0 ,E. ono). It is sometimes written and 
and frequently joined to if. 

Eke — also (O.E. ec), hence, hoiv, so, also, as, just as, as far 
as, in so far as, whei'cas, lest, then, thanf thence, no soonep' than, 
though,^ although, thercfoi^e, that, yea, nay, what . . , and (O E. 
what. . what), whereupon, whence, whether, either, neithei, 
or, nor.^ 

{2) Uumeral : — both, first, secondly, &c. 


Scotch, orsLnd instead of than. 
O. E. ihcdh, Goth. iJtandt, from the demonstrative stem the, 

3 Or and nor are contractions of other, nother — either, neither. 
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(3) Substantive : — sovietnnes . , . sometimes^ wJiile^ m case^ tipon 
co7idiiioh^ in order tJiat^ othej'wise^ likewise ( = in like 7 visi)^ ' on 
the 07ie hand , , , 07t the other hand^ 07i the coriti^ary^ becatise^ 
besides^ 07i pii7'pose that^ at iwies^ if (see footnote on p. 200). 

(4) Adjective (Adverbial) : — eve7i^ alike, accordingly, co 7 tse- 
qtienily, dh^ectly, fatally, lastly, natnely, partly . . . partly, only, 
furtherTnore, mot'cover, now . . . now, ano7t . ^ . ation, lest, ntiless 
(O.E. onlesse), &c. 

(5) Prepositional: — 

[a) Originally used before the demonstratives or this: — or, 
after, befotr, bnt, for, in (that), since (sith, sithence'^), till, tmtil, with 
(that) ; (b) participial : — notwithstandmg, except, exceptmg, save, 

savmg, &c. 

(6) Verbal: — to wit, videlicet (viz,), say, suppose, consideritzg, pro- 
viding. ' 

(7) Compounds, being abbreviated forms of expression: not only,^ 
7iathless, 7teve7dheless, nathe77io7r (Spenser), O.E. 7 iathe 7 no, O.E. never 
the later, that is, that is to say, may be, war it not, were it so, be it 
so, be so, how be it, albeit, O.E. al f, &c. 

So in O.E. we have war^te, warzt = were it not, unless (cp. O.H.Ger. mir 
ni = were it not), eq[uivalent to the O.E. ndre that, were it not. Cp. O.E. 

qtan (-=: qiti ne = why not), O that. 


^ The O.E. sip-])au = sip-yam, after that. 

2 JVbt 07ily. . . hut also = O.E. 7iti Ices ihcei an . . , ac eac ; nathUss = O.E 
\d thy Ices ; lest = O.E. les the for thy Ices the. 
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318, Interjections, having no grammatical connection wtb 
other words, in a sentence, are not, strictly speaking, ** parts ol 
speech,” They are either imitations of cries expressing a sudden 
outburst of feeling, as oh^ ah^ or are mere sound gestures, as sh. 

i^Iany words, phrases, and sentences have come to be used 
interjectionally, as alas, zoinids, &c. 

Interjections may express feelings of — 

(1) Pain, weariness — ah, ok, O (O.Fr. a, ah, ahi, O, oh, chi), 
ay, O.E. interjections of pain are, a, 021 , tro), 

IVelaway, "loelladay (O.E. Id wd ; Id = lo, wd = rzfoe; zvd Id, 
Scotch O. E. 070^^ (alas). 

Alas {0,V, hai/as, ha las), alack, lackadatsy, alachaday, hoohoo, out 
alas, O dear me ( ? dio mio, my God), heigh ho, heigh, heyday, O.E. 
hig, 

(2) Joy — hey, heigh (Fr. hi), hey-day, hni^rah, huzza, hilliho. 

(3) Surprise, &a — eh (O.E. oOj Tvhat, vjliy, hoso, 

lo, la, la7uk, aha (Lat ha), ho, Iiu 

(4) Aversion, disgust, Jie, f oh, f ugh, faugh, 

fudge, poll, pooh, pugh (Fr. pouah), baTv, bah, pah,^ pish, pshah, 
pshazv, tut, 7vhc7u, ugh (O.E, 70cu), out, out on, hence, avaunt, 
aroynt, begone, for shame, fddlefaddle. 


s “Voces qux cujuscunque passionis animi ptilsu per exdamationera inter- 
jiciuntur.” — ParsciAX, Inst, Gram, I. 15, c. 7. 

* Selden uses pah as adj. : ** It (child) all bedawbs it (coat) with its pah hands." 
•--Table Talk, 

Shakespeare has it as an inteij- ' ** Fie, fc. Jig I p^l^ I pah I Give me an ounce 
efeivet, good apothecary, to sweeten my imagination.** — Lear, iv. 6. 

P 
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(^) 'Protestation— indeeljin/atf^, e^-ad, ecod, ods, odd, 

odd s bob, odds pcttikins, udsfoot, ods bodkins, od zooks, zooks, odso, 
gadso, ^sdeath, ^slife, zounds, ^sbud, ^sblood, lord, marjy, lady, bUrlady, 
iyVlakin, jingo,^ by jingo, deuce, dyce, devil, ge??immy [0 geinini)* 

(6) Calling and exclaiming— holla, ho, so ho, hoy, h^, 
he??i, harow {O.YxJiaro, a cry for help), help, hoa, bravo, well done, 
hark, look, see, oyes, muvi, hist, whist, ttct, tush, silence, peace, away, 
bo, shoo, shoohoo, whoa* 

( 7 ) Doubt, consideration— hum, hem (Lat hem), humph, 
what* 

(8) Many interjections are what are called '^imitative words,'’ or 
ono7natopxias : — 

Sounds produced [a) by inanimate objects — dmg-do?zg, 
bhn-bozn, tinglarg\ tick-tack, thwack, whack, twang, bang, whiz, 
thud, whop, slap, dash, splash, clank, ptcff. 

ip) By animate objects — bow-wow, mew, caw, puzT, czvak, 
cock-a-doodle-do, cuckoo, ttc-whit, to-whoo, tit-wJm, weke-zaeke, ha ha,^ 

I In gad, egad, od, the name of the Deity is profanely used. In the Middle 
Ages people swore by parts of Christ’s body, by His sides, face, feet, bones ; hair 
(cp. sfacks, God's hair), blood, wounds {soimds, ^od's noiais = God’s wounds), 
life ; also by the Virgin Mary (by the mackhts = by the maiden), by the mass ; 
also, by the pity and mercy of God, as '"by Goddes ore;" Odds MUikensd 
by God s sanctities (God's sottties), 

^ yntgo, linkers ^ St. GingoulNt. 

Z Used to imitate the sound of a horse’s neigh, as Job xxxlx. 25, Luther 
hiii. 
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319 . Roots, as '^ve have seen, are either p7^edic'aiive or de? 7 io}u 
si7'aiive, and constitute the primary elements of words. See § 58 . 

- The root is the significative part of a word, as bah'-ii^ O.E. be 7 ‘-n^ 
contains the root bar^ to bear. Suffixes serve to modify the root 
meaning, as the iz in bah^-Hy which is identical with the eit in the 
j.assive participle of strong verbs: hence bah'zi = one bor-n or 
brought forth. Thus from the verb spm^ by adding the suffix -der^ 
lenonng the instrument or agent, Ave get the spinner. 

Suffixes Avere once independent AA’^ords, Avhicn, by being added to 
pidncipal roots to modify their meaning, gradually lost their inde- 
pendence and became mere signs of relation, and Avere employed 

/o7V7iathe elements. Cp. the origin of the adverbial suffix 
Avhich originally signified like. 

To get at the root of a Avord Ave must remove all the fonnative 
elements, and such changes of a^gaa’-cI as have been produced by the 
addition of relational syllables. * 

A tke777e or ste77t is tliat modification that the root assumes ^before 
the tenninations of declension and conjugation are added, as love^d ; 
lov {= htf) is the root ; love (= bifo) is the theme or stein; -d is the 
suffix of the past tense. 

320. Themes are formed from roots (i) by the addition of a demonstrative root, 
{2) hy a change of the root vowel, (3) by combining other stems, (4) by redupli- 
cation. 

In English vei^’'^niany formative elements have been lost, especially those of 
demonstrative origin. Gothic has retained more of these suffixes, once common 
to all the Arj'an languages : thus from the Tootg-qf=z give, the O.E. formed 
a gift, gif-oly generous, liberal ; gipta^ marriage doAvry ; gp-ie-ltCy belonging to 
a wedding ; gipafiy to give ; giv-e^t-de, giving, a giver. Here the root-vowel a h 
weakened to z. 

Gothic h^gah-ez, gain, gift i gah^ei^gSy rich; gabd-g-ahay richly ; gib-ay gift 
to give ; gzb-and-SyjQ. giver, giving ; other derivations might be founo, ?4L 
gab-tg-jaziy to enrich ; gab-ig-ziaiiy to be rich. 


^ In English a radical n often disappears before dy thy as tooth, O.E. ioth i.c. 
Tenth; cp. O.H. Ger, taizd, Ger, zahzty Lat dens* 

V 2 
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In O.E. gifjf, Goth, a or u is a demonstrative particle forming a feminine 
noun ; gif-ta contains the demonstrative in the). In the Gothic (for 

gahi) the suffix forms an abstract substantive feniinine ; by adding the- adjective 
suffix^ {same as English^ in dirt~y) we then with the further addi 

tion of the nominative sign we have gabeugs, 

From^/ 3 z]^(= gabtgon gabeig) we form a causative gablg-Ian, to enrich, 
and by means of the demonstrative « (the sign of the passive participle) we get a 
verb with a passive signification gibig-n-aii, to be rich. 


SUFFIXES (OF TEUTONIC ORIGIN). 

32 T. I. Nouns (Substantives and Adjectives). 

(A) Vowel Suffixes. 

Many words have lost a vowel suffix in English from the earliest 
time, Cp. O.E. 2 iWolf^ with Lat. iuptc-s^^ Sansk. vark-a-s ; 
O.E. hund^ a hound, Goth. Jmnd-s^ Gr. /ct^wF, Lat. cani-s, Sansk, 
shunas ( = ktmas) ; O.E. deo7% Goth, dhi’S, Gr. 'Lzt. /era. 

Modem English has thrown off, or reduced to silent letters, many 
older vowel endings, as — 

O.E, dtmi^ dorcy a door, Goth, daicra, Sansk. dva7’-ay Gr, 6upa; 
O.E, citeoWy the knee, Goth. k7tmy Gr. Lat, ge7t7c,^ 

The suffix -OTU represents in some few substantives an older suffix, 
(i) Uy ( 2 ) wa, 

(1) shad-oiu = O.E. scead^c, Goth, skatlm-s. 

Dieadoiv = O.E. 7)icod2ty medtc,^ 

( 2 ) callow = O.E. cal7iy Lat. calvtts. 
fallow = 0,Yi, fealtCy fealwe, IjsX, pdvtts, 
mallow = O.E. mal-tiy Lat, malva, 

7tar7'ow = O.E. 7iea7m, 

sallow = O.E. sahiy O.H.Ger. salaw, 
yelltnv = 0. E. geoltt, Lat. gilviis, 

swallozo = O.E. sival-ewcy O.H.Ger. sival-away Ger. scJvwalhc, 
smew = O.E. smewe, seo7tny O.H.Ger. se7iaiva, 

I .S' = sign of nominative. ^ ^ , 

3 Eng. bond or hand corresponds to Gothic handi, Cp. Lat. nouns m -7^, as 
in-edlay hunger, from root ed^ eat ; Gr. noun in ta, as 7rei'-/a, poverty, frornTrcyevo; 
Sansk. wd-ya, liowledge. ^ ^ 1 ^ 1 

3 In many others it is lost, even in the oldest English, idthy tooth ; Goth, tun^ 
th-nSy &C. 
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The same suffix exists in hue, O.E. heo-w; hive, 0,E. hiwa^ a family : 
ALE, ealu; vake, scanty O.H. Ger. true, O.E. irecno, 

tnwTf Goth. in^gv^Sf Sansk. d/ini-^va-s, 

It fallen off in many words, as da/e, meal, nigh, nesh, &c. Other words 
with tills ending belong to the suffix 

Cp. Lat. cq-mi-s, \nth Goth, azh-wu^s, O. Sax. cA«, Sansk. as/iva. 

Y. — In O.E, we find tliis suffix under the form used to form 
adjectives from substantives — = O.E. bysl^; lizzy, O.E. 

dysig. 

So, bloody, crafty, dusty, foamy, holy, hungry, heavy, mighty, 
moody, many, silly, thirsty, weary. 

It can be added to almost any substantive, as briery, fteiy, earthy, 
woody, &c. 

It is added also to Romance roots, as savoury, ft oaoay. 

In the following words we find a suffix Ig or h, which has been 
softened down in some cases iootoory: — body, O.E. boddg, O.H. 
Ger. potah; honey, O.E. hunig, O.H.Ger. hon-ang ; sallaiv, O.E, 
salig, sal-h, O. H. Ger. saUaha, Lat, salix, Gr. tjAxxtj ; hollow, 
Swed. hoiig, 

(B) Consonant Stu-Fi.'CES. 

K- (-ock, -kin, -ing, -ish, -ling). 

(i) Ock (O.E. uca) adds a diminutive sense to bullock (O.E. 
bulluca, the root), buttock, hummock, hillock, jaddock, pinnock, 
mullock, ruddock, 

Haiu-k, milk, silk, yolk, smack (boat, O.E, iiaca) contain this 
suffix. 

Xn Lowland Scotch dialect we find mannock, Jaddock, lassock, ivtfock. 

Proper names too, as Davcck, Bessock. 

^ It is sometimes reduced to dek, as lassick, cp. zvif-ukie, little ivife ; dra^Jnkie, 
little drop. 

In proper names the suffix appears, as Pollock (from Faul), 
Baldock (from Baldwin), Wilcock, IVilcox {from IVtlliam), 

(a) Kin (diminutival). — Bumpkin, buskin, firkin, kilderkin, lad- 
kin, lambkin, nap-kin. 


I This ^ represents an Ar>’an ka, which is represented by -ha, -ga, in Gothic, 
as steSfUzlha, stony ; mahiei-ga, mighty. In Latin and Greek it appears in 
numerous words, as hosiicits, urblcns; aarvKoz. 

- Originally ka. It is of pronomin^ origin ; with a connecting vowel it would 
aasume also the forms of aka, ika, iika, &c. 

It must be recollected that ng is the corresponding nasal to k, g, 6cc, Hence, 
we find the original forms ika, itka, becoming ing, ung. Ka could be weakened 
to ki, and this \rith an additional « would produce kin ; with a preceding I we gel 
ling; vdih s, we have aska weakened to isk or ish. 
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In proper names, as Dazokm {David), Swtkm {Simon), Jenkins 
{Jo/m), Perkins {Peter). 

( 3 ) Ing (patronymic).— O.E. the son of.SZ’/^; Elising, 

the son of Elisa (Elisha). Cp. names of towns in -ing-fon. 

(4) (ending in substantives which originally had an adjectival 

meaning). kmg (O.E. cyyi-ing^), lord-ing {lordlmg), 
penny (O.E, pend-ing, pen-ing), shilling, herring, whiting, gelding, 
rwedin^, ^ 

is) Ing (diminutive). — Farthing, riding { = trithind), O E 
tithing {ieiith). e,h • • 

3.he5G forms are properly fractional. Cp. O.N. th>ithjnitg7‘, U 6 rihuiigr, 4, 

(6) Ling =: 1 + ing (diminutive). 

{«) Darling, duckling, foundling, gosling, starling, sapling, seed- 
ling, suckling, yearling, youngling. 

ip) It has a depreciative sense in givundling, hireling, world- 
ling, &c. .07 

( 7 ) The diminutival -ing seems to have weakened to y {ie), in 
Pilly, Betty ; cp. Scotch lassie, laddie.^ 

( 8 ) Ing (suffix of verbal nouns = O.E. ung\ — Being, clothing, 
cheaping if).Yj, ccapung), learning {O.'K. leorniing). 

(9) Ish (O.E. -isc). — (r) English, Irish, Welsh, Scotch; (2) out- 
landish, heathenish, -womanish, -bookish, hoggish ; (3) reddish, greenish, 
szveetish. 

L, R ^ (el, er). 

{a) Substantives in -le, -1, O.E. -el {-ol, -ul, -1), as angle {= O.E. 
ang-el), apple, beadle, bramble, bridle, devil, bundle, fiddle, ic-icle, 
kettle, nettle, navel, runnel, saddle, sladdle, shambles, sickle, settle. 


* Cp. Sansk./iTtr-rt/t-n:, a father, producer; from ja», to produce. Sansk. 
iraka, a little son ; irom pitira^ a son, 

, f province of JMecklenburg we find so used, yehannhtg^ := Johnny; 

ntndiin^^\ 7 iA^y, But ie may be a softening of -ick = ock, 

3 ^Ing in O.E, (fourteenth century) represented (r) ~nng^ (2) -ende. -inde, 

(3) -eime; it now represents (i) (2) -ende^ -inde, 

4 These two suffixes represent an Aiyan arial). They are not, as is usually 

affirmed m English Grammars, diminutive suffixes, but denote the agent, instru- 
ment, &c. Cp. Lat. seUla (= sed-Ia), seat ; agilis^ active. Gr. /Jrj-Ad-p threshold. 
*:Q/i7r-yXo-c, bent. Lat. dear. Gr. vtK-po-?, corpse. 
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vteeple, tlmtle, tile, throstle, whistle, fowl, hail, heel, nail, sail, tail, 
soul, wheel. 

In the Scotch dialect ethas become rel, as ieiherel =:head\e ',ga 7 t^el, a beggar, 
cp» mon^-reL 

(h) Adjectives in -le, -I (O.E. -el, -oT), as little = O.E. lytel; 
fickle •=. O.E. fic-ol / brittle, evil, ill, idle, mickle, tickle (unsteady). 

O.E. drtmh-el-ew^ cosUl-ew^ chok-l-ew^ szc-l‘cw. 

(<:) Substantives in r (O.E. as hainvtcr (O.E. Jiavior\ 

waUer (O.E. wcBter\ tear (O.E. teag-07^^ fear., ia:r\ 

Adder, hee-r, beaver, bower, calver, chafer, finger, Inmger, liver, lair, 
stwtmer, silver, stair, twiber, tear, ihnnder, wondo', water, winter, 

{d) Ac^ectives in -r (O.'E, -or, -er, bitter, fair, lithcr, slipper-y 
(O.E. sltper, and slider'), meagre, 

M. i 

(i) Blossom, bloo-m (O.E. blo-ma), besom (O.E, bes-ma), g?vom 
(O.E. gc-ma), hehn of ship (O.E. heal-md), tlmmb (O.E. thli-may 
team (O.E. teo-md), 

( 2 ) A shortened form of this suffix - is found in barm, beam, 
bottom, bosom, doom, dr€a7}t, fathom, gleam, halm, hehn, holm, home, 
palm, qnalm, sea^n, strea7n, slim, team, ^vonn. 

Adjectives : war-m (cp. Lat. fo7'-vm-s, warming ; Gr. Q^p-ii6-s \ 
Sansk. gha7'-77ia-s, warm) ■ O.E. ar-in, poor. 

, ( 3 ) A suffix ma appears in superlatives with ni, as fo7*-72>ost, ni- 
m-osf, &:c. 

N. 

Participles : broke7i, beaten, hew-n,^ &c. 

Substantives ; bai-7ni, beaco7i, btC7'de7i, cJuiim, chht, cor 7 i, heaven, 
??W 2 ( 0 , E. tre7z), kitchen, inaiden, iiiain, 77107m, oven, z'ahi, 7 'ave 7 i, thane. 


1 man. Cp. O.E. 7 ia-ma; IjsX. no-7nen ; Sansk. ftti-inan; Gr. 7^01- 
(opinion). 

_ We find this suffix^ in the participles of the present, perfect, and future tenses 
m Greek and Sanskrit, as Gr. 5 i 56 -pepo-^, 'reTVfi-p.h'og ; Sansk. da-sya-vzdnas == 
Gr, o(i}-<To-fj.evog. 

2 m for };za (or mi), as dim, O.H.Ger. tou-7>i, smoke, Lat. f 7 t-vi 7 ts, Sansk. 
aiin~via;^ Jiahn, Lat. cala-nzzt-s, Sansk. kala-ina-s, 

3 Originally We find this suffix in Sanskrit passive participles, as 

\ bhag-zza-s, broken ; in Gr. nouns of participial origin, as TeK-i/o-y, ciulcL = 
brought forth ; in Lat. adj., as ple-zm-s, full [i.e. filled). 

It is no doubt of demonstrative origin = this, that, here; hence, like the ca of 
the passive participles of weak verbs, it denotes possession. 
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swi72e^ tokoi^ thorn ^ ya^it, 'weapori^ wain; vixen ^ O.E. wolvcne^ 
dcvene, S:c. 

Adjectives : (l) aspen ^ ashe7i, hnch€7i^ brazen^ flaxai^ bt7rhai^ 
glasse7iy goldm^ heathen^ leade7i^ Ihien, oake7i^ oaten, siike7:, wheaten. 
woodc7t ; ( 2 ) b7'ozu7i, evc7i, fahi, g7rcn, lean, heat hot, stem ; ( 3 ) easteni, 
noi'tham, sottiheni, wester7i. 

These last contain suffix r 4 - «, 

In chick-e7i, kitten, the suffix -eii has a diminutival force. 

N, ND.2 

Eve, even, eve7ii7tg (O.E. cefe7i, O.S. aba7it, O. Fris. ave 7 id), 
elepha72t (O.E. olfc72d, Goth, nlbandtts, Lat. elepha72t2(s), erra 72 d'^ 
(O.E. cEr-e72d), fiend ^ (O.E. fio7id, feo7id), f7ie72d^ (O.E.' freo 72 d, 
fnond), yo 2 tth^ (O.E. geogoth, O. H. Ger. jn7ign-72d), tidhig (O.E. 
tidende), wi-7idJ 

All present participles in the oldest English ended in ~72d {-ends, 
^a72de ; later, d7ide, -e7zd, -azid, -mg^, 

S.8 

I. Addice, adze (O.E. adesa) i axe (O.E. eax ; Goth, agwlzj)] 
bliss (from blithe: cp. O.E, znilse, from 77iild); eaves (O.E. efiese), 

Sel. 

IL Axle (O.E. eaxle; Gr. achsel) ; h onset (O.E. hli-sel, Im-sl , 
Goth, hu7i-sl, a sacrifice), onset, ozczel {0£. 6sle; O.H.Ger. arn-isala)^ 

L (= Is). 

From the combination ~ls, the s has dropt off in modem English. 

BnzHal (O.E. byrgels, a burying-place) ; bridle (O.E. bzidels); 


^ The original meaning is of or pertaining to the Pox; the feminine suffix (e) 
is lost. See remarks on vixen under Gender. 

- Originally a participial suffix, cp. O.E. berende ; Goth, haira-nd-s; Lat. 
/ciT 7 is ; Gr. (^epovror). 

< From root as, to be quick. 4 From pan, to hate. 

5 From frcoit, to love. 

6 We find yonngih in the sLxteenth-century \mters, as if it were formed from 
yotin^. 

7 From a root v&, to blow. 

S I, In the allied languages we find a suffix -as pus, {s') in abstract substantive.s. 
Lat corpus, a body ; Gr- 0\67-o^, a flame (burning) ; Sansk. iiidJms, greatness ; 
O.E. e^e-sa, fear, awe; Goth, aps; O.S. egiso, fright. 

II. This suffix in the Teutonic dialects is added (a) to at, el, whence -sal {set), 
and by metathesis ^els, as O.E. resdels ; Ger. rdiltsel; (p) to the suffix iu (or ta), 
whence (i) -^57/ (Gothic), and {2) by addition of w, 7 tassu; O.'E, fiiss, ness* 
O.ILGer. itessi, nissi, 7iiss, 7 tass ; (3) est, (4) b3^ addition of r, ester {esire)» 
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girdle (O.E. gyn'dels)^ riddle (O.E. rcedels) ; sMiiles (O.E. scyttels = 
that which is shot forward, a bolt, bar). 

N-ess. 

This suffix is added to {a) adjectives, as greatness^ goodness^ sick- 
;iess, s7veefHess ; (^) substantives, as wiiness^ wildemess {O.Y.. wild- 
ecfrness'). 

It enters into combination with Romance words ending in •^able^ 
^al, ^ary^ -ate^ -abk^ -ible^ -ic^ -oiis^ &c. 

E St. Earnest^ hai'v-est, 

Ster. Bolster^ holster. 

Ster (O.E. originally a sign of the feminine gender, as 

spinster^ Jnicksta'^ &c. See Gender, § 73, p. 89. 

Upholsla'cr originally (i) 7ipholde7^^ (2) upholster, 

D, originally th.^ 

(1) It occurs in (a) participles, as praised^ loved ; {b) in adjectives 
with a possessive sense (cp. -e7t in broke7i and wood-e7i\ as ho7med^ 
fcaiho^edy hilied, booted^ au Imiigo’cd^ good-hea7'ted, ihicklipped, 

(r) Substantives — bloody blade, deed, flood, gleed, gold, head, seed, 
speed, shield, thi'ead. 

(d) Adjectives — bold, cold, dead, loud, 7iaked, vuicked (O.E. wicce, 
wikke). 

(2) Under the form th it is found in abstract substantives derived 
from adjectives and verbs. 

Preceded by a sharp mute, &c, th is changed to t. 

Substantives — C7^aft, da7d, drought, flight, gift, height, kuight, loft, 
itighi, might, slat(ght-e7% sight, theft, fl7‘aught, weight, nezu-t, eft, 
ga?i7tet, ho7‘7iet, hazd, le7i-ten (O.E. lezze-t-en, lezzg-t-eu, from lang, 
long). Dearth, death, depth, health, lezzgth, mizdh, stz'ezzgth, sloth, 
tilth, tznith, warzzith, biidh, eaidh, kith. 

Adjectives— light, light, salt, swift, left. 

Sometimes a euphonic s strengthens the dental, as be-hest, bla-s-t, 
dze-sd, fl-sd, i7iixe7t (and mzick) — O.E. izzeox, meohx • Goth, maih- 

S-tZi-S. 


* Tk is a pronominal stem, as in they that. Under the form ia (tu) this suflbe 
appears in SansMt and Latin p. participles, as Sansk. = Lat. It 

occurs in Gr. adjectives that have a passive meaning, as 7ro-r6-g, drink, 

beloved. In English p. participles it appears as d, in love-d «r j? as in 
In zmeou-ih we have the or'ginal form of the suffix. 
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Ther.^. 

(1) This suffix, marking the agent, occurs in terms of relationship 
Common to all the Aryan languages — b7^othe7'^ daughte)^^ father^ 
'iiiothe7'^ siste7\ 

(2) It is found in other substantives, under the fonns -thery -der^ 
der^ -die (marking the instrument) : — 

Fothery feathery weathery bladdery fodde7% fosta\ ladde7% 77tu7*dery 
rudde7'y laicghteTy 7ieedle[0.'K, iicedl ; Goth, iiedhla (= 7 teUi 7 ^a)y cp.* 
Gr. -dpo, -dpa; -rXo, -tAtj, -5Ao, -SAtj ; Lat. nouns in i 7 -u-i 7 iy 
&c. as a7^a-'t7'ic-i7iy fulgetray lightning). 

(3) See comparatives in -the7\ § 113, p; 106. 

Er (O.E. e7'e = + a demonstrative y Goth, ei-s; O.H.Ger. 

-a7'i)y^ as bakery O.E. bceca^e, 

(1) This suffix forms nouns from {a) strong verbs, as grmde 7 % 7 ndery 
speaker y shiger ; [b) weak verbs, as leade7% lover y le7tdcr ; (^) from 
substantives, as 77tille7% garde7ie7% change7\ ireasu7^e7\ 

(2) Some few words have i inserted before €7% probably under the 
influence of Norman French : collie7% clothw^, glazze7% lawye 7 \ 


IL Noun Suffixes from Predicative Roots. 

322. The following formations might really be treated under the 
head of Co77ipositio7i : — 

I, Substantives. 

Craft (O.E. cz^ceft), p7^iest-c7‘afty book-crafty Uech-ci^afty star-c7'aft, 
wood-ci'aft, 

Cp. O.E, sicef-crcs/t letter-craft), grammar. 

Kind (O.E. cy7t)y iziaitkind, , 

Cp. O.E. treow-cyn (tree-kind)/- wood. 

The suffix km in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries became 
less frequently used than in the earlier periods, and the word km 
was employed instead, as alles kmnes bokes^^ = books of every kind ; 
hence arose the following compounds : — alleskyiiSy nosky iiitesy 7takiny 
whatkm, Cp. 

Saga me hwcsi hdcldnna and hu fela syndon/' — Sol. and Sat, 

‘‘ Qnatkin (= njukaikhi) man mai this be ? ” — Cursor Mztndu 

1 In Sansk. Gr. and Lat. -iary -iery is the suffix employed to form notnhia 
ageniisi cp. ^^^,paiar; Trarijp; LdX^^aier; O.'Ej.Jader, father, &c. from the 
root pay fa, to feed. 

2 EipS (=: y-as) in Gothic {-a, -Cy in O.E.) denotes the agent. Hatrd-ei = O.E. 
lierde; Ger, liiri-e, Cp. O.E. Ivuniay hunt-er; nvehha, weavei. 
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Dom^ (O.E. dS7jiy judgment, authority, dominion ; Ger. I/i?an)y 
thraldoviy halidom^ wisdoin^ kingdom (O.E. kine-dom\ dnkedo7n. 

Ern (O.E. am ; O.N. rann^ house), barat^ from hcre^ barley. 

Cp. O. E. sldj>er7i, a sleeping place ; horsern, a stable. 

Fare (way, course). ThorotigJi-fare^ cJiaffe 7 % welfai'e. 

Ard (O.E. heai^d^ hard^ cp. 7?icvge7i-kca7'd, might-hard, irenhcai'd^ 
iron-hard; O.H.Ger. Iimd ; O.Fr. -ai'd)] basi-ai'd, bayard^ hi^aggari^ 
buzzd7^d^ cowa7'dj didlai'dy lagga7‘d^ /mgga7'd, nigga7'd, singgard, stag- 
gard^ standard^ sweethea7't. But dastai^d = O.E. dasi 7 vd^ frightened. 

Hood, -head. (O.E. hdd^ state, rank, person, character; later forms 
diedy hod ; O.Fris. hed ; O.H.Ger. licit), 

(1) Manhood^ childhood^ bi'otJicrhood^ godhead^ maidenhead, 

( 2 ) Hardihood^ likelihood; livelihood^ which originally meant liveli- 
ness, btft It nd\y stands for the O.E. liflode ( = lifeleading) sustenance. 

Lock. (O.E. lac^ gift, sport), wedlock^ knozuledge (O.E. c 7 icnvlach^ 
c7iowlech = cnawlac). 

Ziock, -lids (O.E. deacj -lie) in the names of plants = leek (O.E. leac ) ; ba?’- 
ley (O.E. berlic = here plant) ; garlich (spear plant) ; he7ii-lock, char-lock, 

(O.E. 7n(el, time division), unda^-7neal = noontide, piece- 
meal, See adverbs, § 31 1 , p. 194 , 

Red (O.E, -7lden = mode, fashion); hat-7'ed^ kin-d- 7 ‘ed (O.E, 
ky7t-red), 

Rick (O.E. olce = power, dominion) ; bishopi'ick^ cp. O.E. 
heveneriche, kinerick ( = kine-riche ; kine = royal). 

Ship (O.E. scepy g=- shape, manner, form); friendships 

loi'dship, zuo7‘ship, hai^dshipy land-skips laiid-scape (cp. O. N. Ia 7 id- 
skapr ; O.E, landscipe). 

Wright (O.E. wyrhta, widhtCs a workman), zvheel-zmights 

W71ghf. 

Tree (wood), axle-tree, O.E, dore-ire (door-post, bar of a door), 

Seam (tree), horn-beam. 

Monger (dealer), coster-monger, nezvs- 7 nonger. 


2. Adjectives. 

Faat [0,Y., feests fast, firm), steadfast^ sha77i faced {— O.'E, shame- 
fast), root fast, soothfast. 

Fold [0,'K. feald, fold), tivofold, manifold, 

Ful (O.E. fid, full), hatefid, wilful (= O.E. willesful), 

* Doin (or doo-m) is formed from the verb do, just as Beaig from 
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Less (O.E. leds ; loose from; it lias no connection 

>vith less, the comp, of little; feailess, joyless, guiltless, 

Ly, like (O.E. /fry Goth, -leiks; O.N. -legr; Lat. -Us; Gr. 
•\iKQs), godly, manly, goodly, sickly ; cp. warlike, dovelike. 

Some (O.E. stun ; O.N. -samr ; O.H.Ger. sam = same, like), 
blithesome, biixojn (= bugh-son), fulsome, trkso 7 ne, gamesome. 

Teen, ty = ten. See Numerals, § 129, p. 112. 

Ward (O.E. Goth, -wairths, becoming, leading to : con- 

nected ndth weoilhan, to be, Sansk. V7it, Lat, veji-ei'e, to turn), 
forward, forward, 'imt<rward. 

Wise (O.E. wis, mode, way, manner) ; righteous (O.E. Hhi-wts, 
right wise) ; boisterous (O.E. bostwys^. 

Worth (O.E. weorth, worth )j dear-'W 07 'th (precious), stahvorih, 
III. Adverbial Suffixes. 

Eor the suffixes -es, -s, -um, &c. see Adverbs*, § 31 1, pp. 193 — 196. 

Ly (O.E. lice, the dative of lie, like), o)ily, utterly, wickedly, 
williugly. 

Ling, long (O.E. -lunga, -Imga, nasalized forms of -//rr, -Idee), 
darkling, headlong, sideling, sidelong. See' Adverbs, § 311 ; O.E. 
noseling, hackling, &c. 

Meal, jnece-meal, Jlock-meal (used by Chapman), Ivnb-ineal 
{Cymbeline, li. 4). See p. 219. 

Ward, wards, hiiheriuaid, backwards, doraniwards, &o. 

Wise (mannel*, mode), otherwise, noiuise, likewise. 

Way-s. See Adverbs, p. 194, 

IV. Verbal Suffixes. 

The verbal suffixes, which we find in Gothic and Old English, have 
nearly all disappeared. 

The oldest Teutonic verbal suffixes were, as in Gothic, (i)yk {ei), (2) 6 (— ti), 
(3) ai, all of which, can be traced to a more primitive suffix aya (from the root 
t = go). 

Thus the suffix 6 was used to form verbs from nominal themes, as from Gothic 
a fish, came Jiskon, to fish. - 

A feiv causative verbs in modem English are expressed by vowel 
change, but tlie* suffix that caused it has been lost.i 


I Q^.faran^ to zofare, znd/er-iai:, ferry. 
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TNTR. 

1 

CAUS. 

INTR. 

O.K 

CAUS. 

10 fall 

to fell 

feallaii 

' fell an 

to drink 

to drench 

drincan 

drencan 

to lie 

to lay 

liegan 

leegan 

to sit 

to set 

sit tan 

sett an 

to rise 

to raise 

risan 

rreran, rresan 

to vnnd 

to wend 

windan 

wendan 


The suffix used for causative verbs was originally an extension of root f, to 
go : cp. Sansk. kdr-ayd-mi^ I cause to make. This aya appears in Gothic asyVi, 
as saUja^ I set (Sansk. from sita, I sit ; la^-ja^ I laj’-, from hg~ay 1 lie. 

In Sanskrit we find a causative suffix /, in Lat./ and r, as Sansk. 

I cause to go ; Lat. ja-c-io^ cp. rap^io* This p becomes j\n English, as uuea-v-e ; 
cp. O.E. b^-iaiiy to tremble, from a root bi (Sansk. bht)^ to fear. 

S occurs in verbs formed from nominal stems, as cleanse^ cnrst\ 
(to wane), tni-j^ (O.E, trcowsian)^ cp. clasp (root clap)^g)^asp 
(root grapy g 7 'ip)y lisp (root lip). 

N originally added a reflexive or passive sense to the verb, as 
lea^niy from lei'e; but it has now a causative meaning, as fatteiiy 
sweetoiy lengihejiy st 7 -engthe 7 t. 

L,- which adds to the root the sense of frequency, repetition, 
diminution, &c. — bustle^ ci^anklCy crimplcy dribblCy drizzle^ grapple^ 
danglcy dazzlCy kneely nestle^ pi^owl, settlCy spai^klCy stai^iley &c, 

R adds a frequentative or intensive signification — bluster^ Jliite7% 
Jliiitcry glittery hanker, 

K (frequentative) — ha7*ky from Jieary hu^ky stalky sktilky walky talk. 


323. COMPOSITION. 

Two or more v;ords are joined together to make a single term 
expressing a new notion, as orchardy nightingalCy ha^tdiworh. 

In Gothic we find a voivelZ between the roots, as mtrii-gards, O.E. szrtgeazd 
^Qrch^xdy,ha7!d7^-7cta7ir/tfSj ha7td-ge-7ueorc, handiwork. 

kliglUhlzale = O E. 7uhte-gqte, Ger. nachtegally O.H.Ger. 7ialttigala = nig^»‘’ 
singer.^ . ^ 

Tn O.E. we find Jtighierdale (= nihie-tale), night-time. 


I This J was used to form substantives from adjectives, as bliss from blithe, and 
properly belongs to the nominal stem. 

This I seems to have coice into through verbs from nouns in -/. as thistle, 
koddle^ Src. 

^ Tte v-Qwel belong? to the nnmiiiai stem, as Goth, lunidjt-s, hand, aurii r= 
imo'tis *= wort fheib). 
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Ip Substantive Compounds, 


(i) Substantive and Substantive. 

{a) Descriptive, as gar4ick^ spea7*-pla7it^ evenlide^ iioon-ihic. 
church-yard^ head-man. 


{h) Appositional, as oak-tree^ beec/i-iree. 


{c) Genitive, as kinsnian, Tuesday^ doomsday. 

Leadsman guaidsman had no j* in the oldest English/ 

{d) Accusative, as man-hilkr^ blood-shedding. 

Compounds like Lo7~d-lieztie?taiity earl-utarshal are of French origin. 

In many compound terms the elements have become changed or 
obsolete, and are not easily recognized. 


ha7tg-nail 

ban-dog 

bnr-jz 

bxmzsinne 

bridal 

gospel 

gminsel 

fietjer 

hn^V 

tClLCC 

Lammas 

mole 

auger 

nasfidl 

orenard 

stmmp 

Reward 

shelter 

tadpole 

titmouse 

world 



O.E. 


= 

ang-ncegele^ 

=z 

== 

bond-doge 


= 

bere-a:?‘n 

= 

= 

bren-ston 

= 


bryd-ealu 



god-spell 



g7‘iind-syl 



hed-fo7-£^ 



hhs-wff 

= 

= 

is-giccl 


= 

hldf-masse 



mold-weorp 


= 

nafo-ger^ navegar 

=: 


izose-ihyrel 

r= 

= 

07‘t-gcard^ ort-yaid 

= 


stig-7*dp 

= 

= 

siige-%vea7‘d 

= 


scild-i7m77ta 


_ 1 

i tdd = toad, frog, ) 


^ 1 

j veadipol r= pool 1 



tite = little, ^ndiindse 

= 


\ we7‘old [wer = man 



\ eld ^ age). 



a sore under the nail 
a dog chained up 
barley-house 
bum-stone 
{ bride-ale, i,e. bride- 
{ feast 
God’s ^Yord ^ 
ground-sil 
stall-cow 
housewife 
ice-jag 
loaf-mass 
mould-thrower 
naveborer 
nose-hole 
herb garden 
climbing-rope 

{ guardian of cattle, 
domestic offices, &c. 
stige = sty, stall 
troop -shield 

toad in the pool 

hedge-sparrow 


* izng = sore, pain. ^ Some say gospel == good tidings. 

3 Hea =3 pen, stall ; /o7^e = cow, connected with O.^./earj bull, ox. 






SUBSTANTIVjE coa/pocwbs. 


(2) Substanti^ap_d^_A(yective— m’d-rnghl, 
m’S7tmmer, black-bird^ alder-man, 

p fja^kbour ^zz.^Qr'E, ne&h-bur =r one who dwells near 

mtd-riff = O.E. mid-hrif: mid = middle ; /^/v/rzbody, uterus. 

(3) Substantive and Numeral— sen-night, fort-night, 

(4) S ubstantive and Pronoun— selfesteem, 

( 5 ) Substantive^ and V ^vh---grind-stone, 'whet-stone, pinfold, wag- 
il, rear-monse, bake-house, xvash-house, wash-tub, pick-pocket, spend- 
irifi, &c. 

Distaff — O.E. distcef dyse-stafe, Prov. E. disc == to supply the 
taff fax [dise = flax, hence to supply flax). 


A substantive is often qualified by another substantive, to which 
t is joined by a preposition, as man-of-war, will-d -the-xvisp, Jack-a- 
dntern,^ broiher-in-laxo, &c. 


II, Adjective Compounds, 

1. Substantive and Adjective, in which the substantive has the 
force of an lidverb, as blood-red = red as blood, snazv-white = 
white as snow, sea-sick — sick through the sea, fire-proof ~ proof 
against fire, cone-shaped, eagle-eyed, coal-eyed, lion-hearted, 

2. Adjective.and^ Substantive, denoting possession, as barefoot, 

Cp, O.E. cldn-heort = having a clean heart, an-cage = having 

one eye. 

In the corresponding modem forms the substantive has taken the 
participial suffix (perfect) of weak verbs, as bare-footed, bare-headed, 
OTte-eyed, three-cornered, four-footed,^ 

3. Participial co mbin ations, in which the participle is the last 
dement, 

{a) Substantive and present participle, in which the first element 
is the object of the second, as earifi-shahing, heart-rending, 

(b) Adjective and present participle, in which the first element is 
equivalent to an adverb, as deep-musing, fresh-looking, ill-looking. 


^ ti Si ^ We sometimes find metr-a-^war, two-a-clcek, &a: cp. ** He is 
exceedingly censur'd by the Jnnes-a-Court men.*' — E arxc’s Micro-Cosmographih, 

p. Ai. 

® Just as the suffix -en denotes possession in golden. Sic., so does -ed in sucli 
vzofds as booted, shouldered, forms to which Spenser and other EILrabethan writers 
cre very pardaL 
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(r) Substantive and prrfect participle, as ak-fcd^ book-Icanit 
dcrJh-doomcd^^ carih-lc'^ri. inolh-eaten^ seadorn^ wind-fallen, (C 
< hap fallen^ hi-awnfallci * , ) 

{d) Adjective and perfect participle, as dca^^-lwngJitffitll-jed^ hig 
finished^ nav- 7 ;iadej wrll-brcd^ f'csh-blown^ high-bo7'n^ dead-dru7i 
hard-geiten, 

IIL Verbal Conapeunds. 

1. Substantive and verb. — Back-bite^ blood-let^ bro7v-beal, hoo. 
wbxk^ kiln- dry ^ Iiam-siruig, 

2. Adjective and verb. — E 7 y- 7 iw'sr, d^wibfoitnd^ white-wash, 

3. Adverb and verb. — Cross-qiiesiwn^ doff{^ do*off), do7t (~ d^ 
an), dent { = do-out), dnp ( = do -up). 


324. COiMPOSITION WITH TEUTONIC PARTICLES. 

(A) Inseparable Particles. 

L A. 

^r) A (O.E. &; Goth. 7 ts ; O.H.Ger. -?/;*, -d ; Ger. -cr 
added to verbs, originally signified fro?n^ ont, away, back, (a) Fror 
meaning of from, away^ arises a privative, or opposite signifi 
cati^'H, as O.E. zvendan^ to turn; a-weiidan^ turn away, subvert, 
(/*; It does not always alter the root-meaning, but merely intensifie.' 
It. a= O.E. a '''da 77^ to abide. 

(1.) Ago, ai/ght, a 7 ‘Isc\ aroitse (cp. O.E. ahyP azvj'eke, aslake, atere, 
ahany\\ • ) ^7/7,// awake. 

(2) (O.E .• Goth, dizu ; O. PI. Ger. eo: cp. Gr. def), ever, 

ahvay-. See ^p. X46), tv/Z/tV* (p. 149). 

(3) A = on (O.E. ^7;?) : a-zuay, a-gahzy See, See p. 201. 

(4) A (O.E. art, at) = back, like Latin re; O.E. ai-wite = ceU 
witijn = reproach; Eng. tzuit. 

(5) A — of: adoz'jn = O.Y., cf-di^ne. 

i 6 ) A (= 0 -E. gL%y), as adike (O.E. gelfc),^ amozig (O.E. gc^ 
ma77g), a-zvai'c (O.E. ge-zveere^ z-zaaz'e). 


1 aty =: abuy = pay for, atone for ; corrupted into abide by Milton. 

^ This is the usual view tal:en of the origin of atik'*, but it would be more 
Lorrect to regard it as another form of O.E. on-lic, aii-lich = dike. 
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In the seventeenth century we find anottgh — enough (O.K, 
gatoh^ mIS) ; CLlo7ig (of) = on account of (O.E. gelang^ ihng). 

Ready = 0*E. v^edy ^ gc-7’a:d. 

(7) A {O.E. -and ; Goth, -ajida), back. 

AIo7ig (O.E. a7iddang^ endlong^ a7iIo7tg ) ; a-clnwruledge (O.E. 
acJnicnu — 07iC7idwa7i ; O.Sax, a7iUke7t7ija7i) \ cp. \.ojl71-sivc7^ ^ O.Yj. 
dndswa7^ia7i ; aiiibassado7‘ — O.E. a77ibehi^ Gotli. a 7 id- bahts. 

(8) .^4 (= O.E. of), like Lat. pei', is an intensitive : — ^-shamed 
(= O.E. of-asha77i€d), a-thh'st (= O.E. of thir'st). 

IL Be (O.E. be, bi, big) is identical with the preposition by. 

(1) It adds an intensitive force to transitive verbs, as bedaub, 
besijiear, 5:c. 

(2) It renders intransitive verbs transitive, as bespeak, bethiuk, 

(3) It has tipidvaiive meaning in behead. 

(4) It enters into combination with substantives to form verbs, 
as befi^ieud, bchaiave, be-night, be-t7’oth. 

(5) It is added to Romance roots, as he-chariii, beflattc7‘, be-siege, 
be-t7‘ay. 

Believe = O.E, gelyfaii, Ger, glcubeii ; be-reave = O.E. reafioit; 
height = O.E. C7igi7iuau. 

(6) It is also added to nouns, as behalf behest, behoof be-quest, 
by-bloav, hy-7ia77ie, by-path, by-staiider, by-way, by-wo7'd. 

(7) It forms part of adverbs, as befo7^e, besides, be-canse. 

III. For (O.E. y&r; Go^. fau7% fah% fra ; Lat. = through, 
throughly, adds an intensitive meaning, as forhid, foi^-do, for-give, 
fo7^-get, fo7^’Sauea7*p forho7‘7i. 

In some words it is equivalent to a77iiss, badly, as foi-e-deeiu, fore- 
^peui, fo7’espeak, fo7’e-shai}ied : cp. O.IE. fo7'-shape7i, transformed very 
much, 77iis-shape7t, fo7'-wounded‘ = veiy much wounded, and hence 
badly wounded. ^ 

It enters into combination with a few Romance roots, as f 07 ‘- 
ha7-7‘ed, for-judge, forfciid (= forbid), for-guess. 


^ Cp. Lat, per-jiirare = to swear out sud out, and hence, to swear falsely ; 
fcr-€o perish = O.^.for-fare = to go tlirough to the death. 

^ Cp. O.E. lor-Iry, very dry; Jbr-wet, very well. 
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IV. Fore (O.E./ 7 T;r) == ter-rc. 

(1) With fore-bod:^ _ ‘:rc-ccst^ forc-tcih 

(2) With participles— forc-toId^ fcrc-daUd. 

(3) With substantives— fcre-casilc, fore-sigJiL 

V. Gain (O.E. d-^aiiiy back, again), against. 

Ga: 7 :-sa\% ^ahi-sfaiid. ^c^iii-slrhc : cp. O.E. ayen-bite = remorse* 
cScn-by^cn = to redeem. 

VI. I or y (O.E. ^-c*). 

T<v:ss (O.E, ^civissY truly. See cMhCy among (p. 224), enough 
(O.E. gcncl:^ inch). 

VII. Mis- (O.E, mis ; Goth, missa ; O.N. defect, error, 

MisdXisizc. znh-caU. misAnisf. mis-dccd. 

In Frencli compound^ mis^ *= French vics-^ from Lat viimts ; as 
mis-ch:.f. 7 Kis-chancc; O.E. mochef^ mcs*chauncc. 

VIII. Nether (O.E, nitliei^^ down, downward, below. 

Xe:* er-stcchs (used by Shakespeare, as opposed to uypcr-stccks^ or 
b-ceckc'', XJ Icrdands. 

IIv. Sand (O E. sdm). half. 

Sa 7 :J<i: 7 :d = sam-bltnd (Shakespeare) : cp, O.E. sdm-cimc (half- 
alive). 


X. To I'Goth. dis; O.X. tor; O.II.Ger. zai\ zer ; Lat. dis- ; 
Gr. 5 .‘)» 

This particle is of veiy^ frequent occurrence in Old English, signi- 
fving asu 7 :dci\ in : it is sometimes intensitive, as to*bUc^ to- 
cleave. to- 7 cnd, udear : it is often strengthened by the word all 
(= quite): *‘And a certain woman cast a piece of a millstone 
upon Abimelech’s head, and all fa ^;r7Zvhis skull” (y^tdges ix. 53). 
AllAc-brahe = broke quite in pieces. See All, p. 227. 


^ In O E. mys =: wTong : — 

•• Als lunoccntcs that never cyd 77:rr." 

Hami'OLE, P. cfC.y 1 . 3289. 

It is sometimes used for /w, 

*' Sixtene moie lie Loxelicu, Sar. Groal^ p, 92, 
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To \s sometimes the ordinary preposition, as in O.E. to-name^ an 
additional name ; io-ncoc^^y to approach. In adverbs it is found in 
(o-day^ ito-morroiv^ to-mght ; O.E. foyea?' = this year, to-’whils = 
x-i hilsu 

XI. Un (O.E. Goth, and; Ger. eut)^ back. See (7) p. 225. 

Un-bbid^ tm-doy nn~windl 

XII. Un (O.E. nn\ not,*as Zen-trite^ nn-wisc^ un-ready^ nn-ioldy 
uii-tnUh. 

XIIL Wan (O.E, rvan : cp. 0 . 1 L. 7 aa 7 ia; Goth, ivans^ wanting), 
denoting deficienc}', 7 oa 7 i‘Ur]g in, is equivalent to or dis-. 

♦ IVaji/iope^ despair j 7 ua 7 id 7 ‘ust, 7 va 7 ito 7 i ( = 7va7iAo7ve7t = untrained, 
uneducated, wild, from O.E. tco 7 i [p.p. iog€7i, tcnuc7i\ to lead). 

XIV. With (O.E. Tvii/i^ a shortened form of Tviffer. back, 
against), back, against. 

lVit/i^d 7 ‘aWf 7 Vith‘/ioldy Tvith^sayy ivith^staiid. 


(B) Separable Particles. 


I. After (O.E. a:ftc}‘)y afi€ 7 ^-g 7 'owthy afier- 7 iiaihy afic7‘-din77C7\ 

Eft (O.E. afty eft), eft-soons. 

II. All (O.E. ccly cal)y ail-mighty, all- wise, &c. 

In O.E, al = quite. It is added (i) to participles, as al~b7‘e7it ^ 
quite burnt, alheled^ = quite concealed, &c. ; (2) to verbs, as al 
b 7 -ckc 7 iy to break entirely. It also comes before verbs comiDounded 
with the particle to. 

Wickliffe has many of these forms, as aIio-b7X7tite = to burn up 
entirely ; the particle io^ probably becoming weakened. 

In Elizabethan and later writers allto = altogetlier, quite • the 
oiiginal meaning of to having been lost sight of. ' 

All to topple {Fericlesy iii. 2, 17) = topple altogether: all to 
nought {V€ 7 tiis a 7 id Ado 7 iiSy 993) ; allio ruflcd (Milton). 

III. Forth (O.E.y&r//^). 

Fo 7 'lh-co 77 ii 7 igy fo7^ih-gomg. 


IV. Fro, from (O.E./r^;;^^ O.N. f7^a). 

Fro77i-7va7'dy f7^0‘7ua7*d. 


I In the Durham Gospels ^ve find vnbznda, 7mdiSa ; LaSamcn has uiiouidcjt 
uiidon ; 07-771. has ztim spc7-rc7i, unbar, open. 
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V. In (O.E. in^ h:n\ 

In-covie^ iiKvii^ vt^Iand^ insight^ ht-born^ in-brcd^ i 7 t-sfcj>^ in- 
7 C\ 77 \i\ i lid ay., in-fold. 

In many verbs it has been replaced by a Romance form (<?;/, € 7 n)y 
as ai-deai\ endighten^ cn-iiviue^ emddtla^ an-boldcn. 

YL Of, off (O.E. of; Goth, af; O.H.Ger. aha\ from, off. 

Offal, offset, off-scum, offspring, 

A-thirsi (= O. E. ofdhyrsf) i andiungred {= O.E. ofdiyngrcd)\ 
cp. O.E, adi'edcn and ofdreden; aferen and offan-en. See (8) p. 225. 

VII. On (O.E. on) = upon, forward. 

Onset, onslangJit, on-wai^d. 

VIIL Out, Ut (O.K f(t\ 

Out-bud, ont-peur, out-root, out-bi'eatJie, otii-birak, out-cast, outside, 
out-post, out-law, ut-ter, 7 it-most, 

it has sometimes the sense of beyond, over, as ozii-bred, out-do, 
out-flank. 

IX. Over (O.E. offer), above, beyond, exceedingly, too much. 

(1) With substantives and adjectives. — Over-coat, ovei^-floiv, over- 
joy, over-poise, over-big, over-cold, oversuriotis : cp. O.E. over- 
hand = upper hand. 

(2) With verbs. — (l) ovaffow, over-fly, over-gild, over-hang, 
oirr spread, cva‘dhroxiK (2} over-bu7‘den, over-build, over-dry, over- 
di'unk, over-carry, overfaiigued. (3) ovei^-hea?', ovei'-look, ova^see. . 

X, Thorough, through^ (O.E. thurh, tJmruh; Goth, thahdi). 
Thorough -fa re, thorough -bird, ih rough-train. 

XL Under (O.E. ztnder). 

(1) Wiih verbs. — (i) Undei^-go, understand, ztndcr-taJze. [2] 
xtnderdei, ztndcrscll, ztnder-prize. 

(2) With substantives. — Under-grenuth, unda^-wood. 

XII. Up (O.E. tip). 

(1) With verbs. — Up-bear, ttp-hraid (O.E. obraide), zcp-hold, 
upset 

(2) With substantives. — Up-land, zip-start, zip-shot 

(3) With adjectives. — Up-zdghi, zip-ward. 

^ Through is connected with a root ihar, cognate %vith Sansk. far {trl), to 
beyond : cp. Lat. tra-ns. 
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325. SUFFIXES OF ROMANCE ORIGIN. 

I. Vowel Endings, 

Many words of French origin have lost an original vowel, as— 
Beast: O.E. heste ; O.Fr. bcste ; Lat, hcstia. 

Vein: O.E. veyme ; Fr. veine ; Lat. vena. 

Fig: O.'E.fyge; O.'Fx.fige; hzt.Jicns. 


Y. 

.(i) _In substantives this suffix frequently represents Fr. te , 
Lat, ia, condition, faculty, &c. : — 

Barony, company, copy, courtesy, fallacy, folly, faintly, fury, 
harmony, histoiy, lobby, memory, modesty, navy, ribald-r-y (O.E. 
ribaudie), victory, &c. 

It is added occasionally to stems in er, as bakcr~y, fishcr-y, lecher-y, 
prior-y, robber-y. 

In names of countries we have ia as well asy, as Ita^', Sicily, S:c.; 
, Armen-ia, Assyr-ia, 

Many words in'y have come through Lat. nouns in -ia (Fr. -ie) 
fiom Gr, -I, -la, -eia : — 

Analogy, apology, apostasy, blasphemy, geometry, melancholy, me- 
' fancy (O.E. phantasy), philosophy, frenzy, abbey, litany, necro- 
mancy. 

(2) It sometimes stands for Lat. iu-m : — 

Augury, horology, larceny, obloquy, remedy, study, subsidy, O.E. 
obseqtiy. 

(3) represents also Lat. ~atus, as attorney, deputy, ally, quariy. 

(4) Many words ending in cy, sy, are fonned on the model of 
French words in -cie; Lat. -t-ia : — 

Bankruptcy, chaplaincy, conspiracy, curacy, minstrelsy. 

It is equivalent to the suffix -ness in degeneracy, intimacy, intricacy, 
obstinacy, &c. — all fonned from adjectives in -ate. 

(5) There are other words in cy, sy, that have arisen from Latin 
-sis, Gr. tris, as catalepsy, epilepsy, idiosyncrasy, &c. : see p. 239. 

(6) Some words in ee arise from Lat. -ceu-s, -ceu-m :— 

Pharisee, pigmy, Sad^ucee. 

(7) Spongy = Lat. spongiosus. 

(8) For hasty, testy, jolly, see Ive, p. 230. 
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Ancy, ency: see p. 241, 
Mony : see p. 235. 

Ary, oiy : see p. 232, 

Ee, ey : see pp. 238, 242. 


II. Consonant Endings. 


V. 


Ve. Octa-ve (Lat, octa~vit-s\ olive (Lat. oliva\ sa-fe (Lat, saL 
vu-s ; O.Fr, salv^ 

The V is vocalized in the following words ; — assiduous (Lat. 
assid'im-s ; Fr. assidtt^^ co 7 itimcous^ exiguotts^ mgejitwus^ perspicnotisl 
promiscuous^ residtte (Lat. residuum). 

The common suffix -ons = Lat, -osu-s . see S. 

Ive (Fr. if; Lat. 4 vus ; a shortened form of Lat divus)^ able 
to, inclined to, 

(Mid. Lat. halUvus), captive {caitiff)^ motive^ native^ plaintiffs 
active^ adoptive^ alterjiaiive^ attentive^ coutemplative^ fugitive^ laxative^ 
furtive^ pensive, restive, &c. 

In some few words f has dropped off, as hasty {O.Fr. kasiif)^ 
folly { 0 .^. jolif; O.Fr. Joli, km. jolive), testy (O.E. t€stif\ guiity 
giltif). 


S. 


Ous, ose (Lat. -ostc-s;*^ O.Fr. -os, -otcs ; Fr. -eux, -oitx, -ose), 
full, like. 

Copious, curiozts, delicious, famous, glo 7 'io 7 is, &c. ; bellicose, jocose, 
verbose, &c. 

(1) Ous sometimes represents Lat. -us, as anxious, Urboreoics, 
ardito 7 is, onnivoj'ous, superjiuotts, &c. 

(2) It is also added to adjectival stems, as asper-ous (O.E. aspei*), 
audacioifs, precipitous, together with many others ending in -ferous, 
-gei'ous. 


* Cognate with Sansk. -iavya, the sufhx of the future passive participle. 

~ is cognate with Sansk. vaus, the suffi.v of the perfect participle active ; 
-us Kens'), -us -ur -ur {^-uns), -or {-oi-is), are other forms of the 

same suffix. 
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_ (3) It is also used in modem formations, as cOntradictioics, /At- 
ciloiis, joyous, murderoiis, wondrotis. 

Ese (Fr. -is, -ois, -ais ; It. -ese ; Lat. -ensis), of or belonging to. 

Chinese, yapanese,^ Maltese, Portitgnese ; burgess (Mid. Lat, bur- 
gensis ; D.Fr. burgeis ; Fr. bourgeois; It. borghese; 0 .^. bourgeis), 
courteous (Mid. Lat, curtis ; O.Fr. curteis, courtois ; It. cortese ; 
O.Y,. curteis), marquis (Mid. Lat, marcheusis ; It. marchese ; O.F, 
tttarcis ; O.E, marcheis, suasHs'), suorass^ (lx. marese ; O.F. mareis 1 
O.E. mareys). 

Ess (Lat. -issa ; Gr. -nrtra;" It. -cssa ; Sp. -esa, -isa ; Fr. -esse)‘. 
the ordinary feminine suffi.x of substantives, as countess, duchcf 
hostess, &c. : see Gender of Surstantives. 


R. 

(1) R, re, &c. (Lat -ru-s). See p. 214. 

Adjectives. — Clea-r (Lat. cla-ru-s ; O.Fr. cle-r), pu-re (Lat. 
pu-ru-s; O.Fr. pu-re), asper, ten-d-er (Lat. tencr ; Fr. tendre), 
meagre {jjoX. macer ; O.Fr. maigre). 

Substantives.— (O.F. letter (O.Fr. Ictre)., 

(2) R; er, re, &c. (Lat. -ri-s). 

Adjectives. — Eager (Lat. acer ; O.F. aigre ; O. li. egre), vinegar 
['Fx. vin-aigre = vinum acre), familiar (Lat. famdlaris ; O.Fr, 
familier), regular, singular. 

Substantives.— (Gr. dr;p; Lat. aer ; O.Fr. ah-), cinder (Lat. 
ctnis {-eris) j O.Fr. cendre), cucumber (Lat. cucumts ; Fr. concombre ; 
It. cocomero; O.E. cucumere), Jlo'oer, flour (Lat. flos ; O.Fr. flo?-), 
gender genus; O.Fr. genre), poiuder (Lat. pulvis ; O Fr. 

poldi-e), secular (Lat. sfccularis ; O.Fr. scculier), scholar (Lat. 
scholaris; O.Fr. escolier), altar altaria ; O.Fr. alto; outer), 
collar (Lat. collare ; Ys. collier), pillar (Mid.Lat. "Sp. pilar), 
scapsilar ['Lvit. scapidare ; Fr. scapulaire). 

(3) Our (Lat. -or ; Fr. -eiu-), quality, state. 

Ardou?; colour, errour, favour, honour, labour, &c. 

JOrvoir (O.Fr, devoir; Lat. debe-j-e), leisure (O.Fr. loisir, leisir ; 


*■ Jiiarsky not of Fr. origin, being another form of O.E. mcr-sc. 

^ According 40 Bopp, -ta-au = -it or 16 -J- -ya. Thus / 3 uffl\itraa has arisen 
traa a more original form, gaoiXih-ya, 
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Lat licere\ livery {O.Fr. lirlcr ; Lat. Ubcrare), poivcr (O.F, poer ; 
It potere ; Lat posse), rrcci'ciy (O.E, recovere ; O.Fr. recov?‘cr : Lat. 
rce7ipera7'e). 

It is sometimes added to a Teutonic stem, as hehav-ioitr. 

( 4 ) Ary, ier, eer, er (Lat. -antis, -aiits ; Fr. -aire, -ier ; It 
-a'ilo, -Olio), relating to. 

Adjectives. — Co7iirary,^ necessary, secondary, &c. 

Substantives.- — Adversaiy, cojnniissa^y, notary, scci'ctaiy, Jamiaiy, 
Slc.; brigadier, chandelier, engineer, vioiintainer {mountaincei'), liar- 
pooncr, &c. 

Arbalister (Lat. arcithalisiaruis ; O.Fr. arbalestier), arcJiei- (Mid. 
Lat. arcaiins; O.Fr. archier), bachelor (Mid. Lat baccalareus ; O.Fr. 
ImchcUer), banner (Mid. Lat bandtrarizis, banderensis, bandereius , 
Fr. banderct), butter (Lat. buticidaiius ; O.Fr. bouteillier), carpenter 
carpentarius ; O.Fr. carpcntiei'), chancellor (Lat cancellarius ; 
O.Fr. chanccher, O.E. chauncelci'), almoner (Mid. Lat. eleemosy- 
imiius; O.Fr. almosnier; Fr. aumonicr), barber (I\Iid.Lat barberius; 
Fr. bar bier), butcher (Lat buccei'ius j Fr. boucher), calendar (Fr. 
ealendrier), cellai’cr (Lat. cellarius * Fr, ccllerier), counsellor (Lat 
concihamus * 0,^v, conseillei'c j O.E. conseilei'e), cutler {Yi, coutelier), 
draper (Mid.Lat draperius ; Yr. drapier), falconer (Mid.Lat 
conai-tus ; Fr. fauconiei'), fainter {Ynt. ferraiius j Yx.ferratr), hostler 
(I.at. hospitilamus), (Mid.Lat. mainnarius ; Fr. marinier), 

(Mid. La t . mess aga rius ’ O.Fr. viessagier j O.E, inessager), 
officer (Mid.Lat. ojffciarius; Fr. ojzcier), notary (Lat. noiarius), 
palmer (Mid.Lat palmarius; O.Fr. palmier), paHner (Mid.Lat. 
partwnamts ; QIYi, partinaire), plover (Fr, pluvier ; Lat plu*^ 
viar.Hs), juniper {Yr. genevrier), laurel (Fr. laumer), poplai^ (Fr. 
peuplier)! prisoner (Mid.Lat prisonaiius ; Fr. pi^isonnier), quarter 
(Lat quai'tarius • O.F. quai'tei^), squire, esquire (Lat scutaiius ; 
O.Fr, escutcr, esquier), sorcerer (Mid.Lat. sortaidus), treasure 
(Mid. Lat. thesaurar^ ps ; O.Fr. iresorier), vicar (Lat, vkaidus ; O.Fr. 
vicai? e), vintner (INIid.Lat. vinciarius), usher (Mid.Lat, <eta 7 ‘ius * 
O.Fr. uissier). 

( 5 ) Many words in -ory, -ary, -ry, -er (= person or place 
or thing adapted for some purpose, &c.) come from I.atin sub- 
stantives in -arium\ 

Electuary, gi-anary, salaiy, sanctuary, amnoiy, dowry, vivary, 
trpasury, vestry ; cellai^ charter, danger, exemplar {sampler), hamper, 
larder, manor, mortar, saucer. 
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(6) Lat -<7/7(17, -f/7V7, has become -cry, -ry, -cr in the followiiiL; 
ButUry., chivaby [cavnlry), Cttrf-.'nlty, /it:t>:,by, /,;/:,'ry, x:ii:iy, 
dmuager, stiller, ^tu-lcr, lilUr, f/ujibr, //r,:g,-r, ihlr. 

Ry (Fr. -/tV), collective, an art. 

Cookery, fovy, jr^-ry, tntr.uay, i:a/.‘/y, fouUry, joe.'ry, sf;. ory, 
surgery, &c. 

L.i 


(1) El, Ic, 1.— (<7), [Lat. 

Example, sa/ufle, file, leuife. 

[6), [Lat. -.v/.vj, -olus, •:7us, •<•/;/ r], 

'Angle, oriole, colle, eurel, diui/le, /eo/le, sjuirrel, title, v.\:l, 
tnnbles, uuuil’les [cp. (lt]uii:l !e I ie\. 

(<■), [Lat. -;</<;]. 

Buckle, canal, table, eagle, trellis, 

(</), [Lat. -ela; Fr. -He, -elie]. 

Candle, caute’, clientele, ouaiTel, tutel-age. 

{e), [Lat. 'alius, 'allutu ; -ellus, -ella, 'eliun: ; 'ilius, 

Jlfetal, bcni’cl, bushel, chancel, niersel, hi el, uiang'uel, mangle, 
mcasels, quarrel (arrow), kernel, candle, castle, gnul,' mantle, Jane!, 
pommel, chaf'd ; pestle; seal, tassel. 

To this class hclonj; bateau, chateau, bureau, &c. 

{/), [Lat. -b~ulus, -eatlus, 'C'Uluui].* 

Bu-g-le, chesi-b'le [ehasu-b-h^, fa-bde, sta-b-le ; arthe-le, nn-e-le, 
earbun-C'le, mira-c-le, pinna-ede, obsta-ede, sree/ta-ede, sfeeta-ede, 
taberna-C'le, par-c-el, pen-cdl, dant'S-d, ves-s-el. 

In bottle, fennel, peril, trauel, the e has tlisappcarcd. 

( 2 ) Rcl, cicl, is supposed to be .a combination of <rr + d (Fr. 
er-eau, cr-clle), diminutive. 

Cockerel, dotterel, hogrcl, mackerel, mongrel, pickerel. 

(3) («) Al, el, il, ilc (Lat. a-li-s, edi-s, idi-s; Fr. -al, -el, 'il, die, 

forming adjectives from substantive stems), of or beloimintr to 
capable of. a t. > 


* It is connected with siifiix r- Sec p. 

® 'I he su(Ti>: •rtc/r sometimes mnrh.s tnstruuiciii^ fhxccm as evade* reccMcid*^ iic. • 
sometimes it seems dim., as corJiuscuU. j * 
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Equals amitialn, cas^tal^ Lgal^ loyal^ moi’tal^ &c. ; crtiel^ civile 
gc 7 itile, servile^ subtle, gentle^ gejiteel^ hostile^ (Fr. 

habile). 

The followinor substantives also contain the same suffix : — Canals 
chainjel^ chanieh carnal^ cattle^ chattel, coroiial, fuel, hospital {hotel, 
spitfal), jrLuel, viiitstrel, juadrigal. official. 

rvlodern formations are numerous, as acquittal, disposal, avowal, 
dejiial, Szc. 

{b) Many adjectives in -al are now treated as substantives, as 
cardiual, c^dinhial, general, material, &c. 

(c) In many words it has taken the place of Lat. *7{s, -is : — 
festival, prodigal, celestial. 

It is also added to the adjectival suffix -ic, as angelical, coinical, 
7 vhhnsical, &c. 

The following substantives are from words in -alia, -ilia, 
-bilia : — Funerals, entrails, /novables, rascal, spousals, victuals, battle 
and inai'vel. 

(4) B“le, a-ble, i-ble (Lat. a-b-ili-s), able to, likely to, 
full of. 

Abominable, accept aide, culpable, reasonable, feeble, foible (O.Fr. 
faille, foible ; Lat. moiable, stable. 


M. 

(i) M, me (Lat. mu-s, -a, that which. Seep. 215. 

Fir-m, fu-me, fa-me, fla-me, foi^-m, raisin (Lat. racemus ; Sp. 
racinw : Fr. mi sin). 

{2) M, men, mon (Lat. -men, -mo), that which. 

Chai’-m, cH-me, Icgu-me, realm, volu-me. 

ill has become n in leaven (Lat. Itva-men ; O.Fr. leva in), noun 
(Lat. no-men; O.Fr. noom, non), I'enozun. 

The following words contain the Greek suffix -p.a. : — Apophthegm, 
emblem, phantom, paradigm, phlegm, pivblem, scheme, theme. 

(3) Ism (Gr. ta-fios; Lat. -ismus; Fr. -isme; a combination of ao 
and f5), condition, act, iSre. 

Baptism, barbarism, despotism, egotism (Fr. ego'isme), laiinisin, 
provincialism, vnlgaidsm, &c. 

In some words it adds a depreciative sense, as deism, mannensm, 
papism* 
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(4) Mn ^ (Lat. -tunmts^ &c. ). 

Aiitn- 7 nn^ cohc-mn^ da-iii-age, 

(5) Mony (Lat. -vion~ta^ -vion-iiivi; Fr. -inohiy ^viome). See 
M, p. 234. 

' Aaiinony^ cei'cinojiy, inaUdmony^ sanctwiojiy^ iesiwioiiy^ &c. 

(6) Ment (Lat. ~ine7tlii-m ; Fr, -7?tent), instrument, &c, 
Expe7'i7iie7tt^ Ji7ina7iie7it^ ga7'7ne7it^ i7ist7'tu7ie7it, pavement ^ vest- 
ment^ &c. 

It is also added to Teutonic roots, as acknoivledgment^ fidjil 
7ncnty &c. 


N. 

• (i) N, ne (Lat. nti-s^ -ni)^ l^assive suffix, like -ed (en) in 
English. See p. 215. 

Fa-7te, plaviy reign^ pen, pla7te. 

(2) An, ain (Lat. a-ntt-s, -a, - 771 ; Fr. a 7 i, ain, ame), of or 
belonging to. 

Artisan, C07t7*tezan, ge7n7ia7t (O.E. ger77iai7i), mean, paga72, 
pa7'tisan, piiblica7i, pelican, sexto7t ( = sac7^istan), peasa7il, Ro77ia7i, 
Tuscan, &c. ; captam, ce7'tai7Z, chieftahi, chaplahi, fount am, poixe- 
lam, vitlam, sovereigzt (O.Fr. sovez'am ; Lat. supe7‘a7itis), wardezi 
gua7'dia7i (O.Fr. gardiazt). 

Other forms of an, ain, are found In citizezi, deziizczt, 77iizze7i, 
su7geo7i, parishio7ier, sc7'ive7te7\ 

In modem English the suffix a7i is employed without reference to 
its original use in forming nouns and adjectives, as civiliazi, gra77ir 
77ia7'ia7i, &c. ; ce7iso7'ia7i, iiiluvia7i, pleheiazi, &c. 

An becomes ane in humane, extravitmdazie, t7‘a7iS7no7ita7ie, &c, 

(3) En, in (Lat. emU’S, -a, - 771 ), See An. 

Aliezi, dozezi, da77iso7i, da77iasce7ie, wazmezi, chain, Jiozifi, ver 77 ii 7 i, 
ve 710 771 (O.Fr. vezim; O.E. ve7ty77i), 

(4) In, ine (Lat. imte-s, -a, - 771 ). See An. 

Bas-t7i, coffm, cousm, citz'me, goblm, 77tatms, cu7n77ii7i, ravine, can- 
ieezi (Fi*. cantine), patte7t [Fr, pa im), baboozt (O.E. babuy 7 t, babion ; 
Fr. babou-hi), cushion (O.E. coschyn), lectezm (O.E. Ietyr 7 t ; Fr. 
Iut7^m), cimiam (O.E. coriy7z), pilgzizn [pezrgrme), disciplme, doetz^hze, 


I The suftx -nm 7 tns is cognate with the Sansk. participial suffix. ; -mo7tU2 
is the same suffix in combination with la; with the suffix ’Ui-in it becomes 
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sglanime^ fariiine^ medicwe, rapme ; with, numerous adjectives, as 
aquiline^ canine^ &c, 

(5) On, ion, eon, oon, in (Lat. o, to [acc. ; It. -one; 

Sp. -on^ -ona ; Fr. -oil), act of, state of. 

Aproti {ttapron), dacon, capon^ dragoti, falcon^ fawpi (O.E. faoti^ 
fanon),f€lon^ ghdton^ Jla^on, griffon {g)iffin\ mniion, gallotz, petition, 
salmon, siiirgeon, sitnplefoti, talon, champion, clarion, companion, 
marchioness, onion, pavilion, stallion, scorpion, pigeon^ s/:t{icheon, 
truncheon, mason (Alid.Lat. macio). 

Buffoon, dragon, balloon, baioon, carrooti, harpoon, macaroon, 
mushcioon, poltroon, saloon ; ongin, man, virgin, &c. Custom ( = 
Lat. cvnsuetudinevi). In all other words from Lat. -tudo, the in has 
fallen off, as multitude, &c. 

Lagoon (Lat. lacuna ; Fr. laguni). 

Many words in -oon are augmentative, as balloon, &c.; some in 
-on are diminutive, as flagon, habergeon, &c. 

Numerous abstract substantives, as dominion, oblivion, opinion, 
rebellion, &c, 

(6) An, ean, eign, ain (Lat. -an-m-s, -a, 

Ilediterrancan, campaign, champaigti, foreign (O. ¥r, forain; "LaX, 
forancus), mountain, strange (O.Fr, '’^frdlfgT; iat.' extraneus), 
sudden. 

The Latin -aneus appears under the forms -ineus, -oneus, &c., as 
in sanguine, carrion (It. carogna, O.Fr. caroigne). 

(7) Em, um (Lat. -cr-na, -ur-tius). See An, 

Cavern, cistern, tavern, diuturn, nocturn, diurn-al, nocturn-al, &c. 

C (see p. 213), 

(1) Ac, ic, cc (Lat. -ax, -ix, -ox), pertaining to, possessing. 

Words containing this suffix are mostly found in adjectives in 
combination with -iotis, as audacious, capacious, atrocious, &c. 

The following substantives' also contain suffixes ax and /.rmuch 
altered : — — 

Chalice, furnace, mortise, pentise {penthouse), maimce {matrix), 
partridge, phoenix, pumice. 

(2) Ac (Lat. a-ai-s, -a, -m), having, pertaining to. 

Demoniac, maniac, Syriac, barracks, carrock {carrack), cassock. 

(3) Ic H -cu-s, -a, -iTi), occurs as a suffix in {a) substantives, — 
lift, science ; (^) adjectives, =- of or belonging to. 
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[a) Anthineiic^ cynic^ heretic^ iogic^ viagic^ musk, physic, cleric, 
clerk, fabric, perch^ park, porch, 

(b) A 7 ' 07 nafic,^ ba^-baric, frantic, gigantic, laco 7 iic, metallic, public, 
rustic, schismatic^ 

It is also found in combination with •al, as canonkaU heretical, 
tnagkal, &c. 

Indigo = the Spanish form of Indicus (colour), Indian (colour). 

( 4 ) Ic (Lat, -kre-s), of or belonging to. 

Amic-able, inImIc-aL 

(Lat, inimlcus), the guttural has disappeared. 

(5) Uc (Lat. -uca). See Ac. 

Eestuc-ous, lettuce, pcn 7 vig (w\g), = O.E. pe^-wkhe (Fr, porunuc ; 
It perrucca), 

( 6 ) Ass, ace (Lat ~ac~eus, ~a, *>771 / ^ac~ius, Idus, ’-odits ^ It 
-accio, -accia; Fr. -as, -assc, &c.), 

C 7 itlass (Fr. coutclas, as if from^ Lat. cultcllaccus), caiivas (It cana- 
vacc 7 o), c 7 U 7 'i 7 ss (IMicl.Lat, coraciuin, co 7 '‘aiiu 7 )i^, moustache (It, 7710s- 
tacew),^ cartridge (hr cartouche ^ It. caiioccio), menace (Lat. 
’viinacicc), populace, pinnace (It. pinaccia), te 7 ‘ 7 ^ace [lL teiy^acia; Fr. 
terrasse), apprentice (Mid. Lat. appirnticius), pilche (Mid. Lat pel- 
Ikea; Fx. pelisse ; It. pelliccia), suiplice {- supei^-pellicium). 

^ (7) Esque (hr. -esque; It, -csco; Lat -is-cu-s, a euphonic form of 
-icus), like. 

Btndesque, givtesque, pictinxsque. 

It occurs in some proper nouns ( 0 ,Fr. Danesche)- 

Fi^ench ^ moidce (aance) = moi^esque, or 77107‘isco, 

( 8 ) Atic (Lat -aliens), of or belonging to. 

Aquatic, faiiatk, hniaiic, 

(9) (Lat. -aiicu 77 i ; Fr. -age) gives a collective sense. 

^Sf (O-Ft edage; Mid. Lat a:tatku 77 i), advantage, bevei'age, 
ca 7 Tiage, couiyige, camtage, hei^bage, heidiagc, homage, language, 
passage, 77 iar 7 'iage, outi^age, pei^sonage, poiage, stage, vassalage, village, 
voyage, vintage. ^ 

iU^ge added to Teutonic roots, as cottage, fraughtage. 
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A-te {Lat a-tu-s, a-su^s)^ quality of, like, subject of an action. 

Substantives. — Advocate, ctirate, legate, private, renegade and 
7'nna^atc. 

o 

Adjectives. — Delicate, desolate, ordwate, ino 7 'dinate. 

The suffix atns through French / has become ed, as a^^med, dis- 
inherited, deformed, i^cuozvned, troubled. 

Ee (Fr. ic), object of an action, is another form of Ijed.. rains, as 
in appellee, legatee, grantee, vendee ; army = Fr. armce. 

In devotee, grandee, the passive signification is not preserved. 

E-te (Lat. -e-tns) : — Complete, replete, also discreet, seciri. 

1-te (Lat, ddns)i — Contrite, definite, favourite, pirst (ready) = Lat. 
p7‘a:stitns. 

T (Lat. -tn-s). 

Adjectives. — Chaste, honest, modest, distinct, elect, peifcct, ivlmst, 
mate, strict, sti'ait, stivi^ht, subject, sain-t. 

In diTJdi'se, scai'ce (Mid. Lat. scaipsns = ex-caipsns) we^ liave s 
fur t. 

Substantives. — Appetite, dim it, conduct, convent, delight, fmiit, 
habit, market, plaint, pi'ofit, state, inagistivte, cou 7 ‘se, decirase, excess, 
pt'oees^ pmi\ss. 

This suffix has become y in chTg)', county, duchy, iixaiy ; cy 
in magistivry^ papacy, piimacy. 

Id (Lat. i-du-s, -du-s) : — Acdd, fidg-id, &c. 

T (Lat. ~tu-m). 

Biscuit, conquest, coveid (covc'r"), date, deceit, deseid, fact, feat, jest, 
intent, injimic, inUrdict, veidict, joint, mciii, pixcept, pulpit, point, 
scidpt, staiutL. ti'ibufe, quest, irquest. 

^^hth s for t, mass, poise, irsponse, sauce, advice, device. 

The t is lost in dcci'ce, piapose, voiv. 

T Gta). 

Aunt, debt, quilt, minute, plummet, 7 ^ent, 7'oute, ambassade 
[embassy). 

S for t occurs in foss, noise, spouse, assize. 

Ta has become y in assembly, causey (causeM’^ay), chimney, couch, 
countiy, covey, destiny, eniiy, jelly, journey, juiy, meiny, pai'ty, 
pastry, valley, volley, value. 


^ CoDTiectert wuJ- Sanskrit participial -ta, English ^ed See p. 217. 
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Ade (= Lat. -ala; Fr. -a-de ; Sp. -ado, -ado). 

Brigade, balnsb^ade, brocade, cavalcade, cascade, lemonade, fa^'adc, 
s ilad, «S:c. ; despo-ado, pintado, armada, 

Et (Lat. e-tum), a place foi* or with, &c. 

Arboi'ct, budget, banquet, fagot, junket, pallet, 

Et diminutive (Fr. -et, -ette). 

Substantives. — Aigrct, aglet, am o ret, bassinet, billet, basket, buffet, 
castlet, chaplet, casket, chxkt, clicket, corbet, coronet, corset, cruet, 
freshet, ganet, goblet, gibbet, gullet, hatchet, lappet, lancet, Icifcret, 
locket, mallet, musket, pocket, pullet, puppet, si;^Jiet, trumpet, turret, 
ticket, ballot, chariot, faggot, galiot, parrot [parroquet]. 

Adjectives. — Brunette, dulcet, 7 -ussei, violet, zoatchet^ 

L-et (diminutive). 

Bracelet, hamlet, leaflet, ringlet, streamlet. 

^Ty (Lat. -ias [taf\ ; Fr. te, added to substantive and adjective 
stems) has the force of the suffix - 7 iess. 

Authority, beauty, bounty, charity, captivity, cruelty, frailty, 
honesty, &c. 

Tude : see suffix -on, p. 236, 

T (Lat. -ti, as ai^-s, ar-ti-s\ 

A r-t, font, front, mount, port, part, sort. 

Connected with Lat. ti is Gr. cri-s, as in (i) ajialy-sis, diagnosis, 
hypothesis, &c. ; (2) apocalypse, base, ellipse, paraphrase, &c. ; 
(3) catalepsy, dropsy, epilepsy, hypocrisy, palsy. 

S-ti (Lat, stis^, of or belonging to. 

Agrestic, celestial, campestral, equestrian, terrestrial, 

Ce, ise, ss (= Lat, -tka; Fr. -esse), condition, quality of. 

Avarice, justice, coiuardice, distrrss, durrss, ffanchue* hygess. 
tnerrhandise, noblesse, pr'OiUess, riches. 

Ter (Lat. Ae)-), one who is. 

Master, ministers 

Tor (Lat. Aor), agent. 

Auditor, author {O.Ya. auctor-), doctor, factor. 

Dor, door, dore = Sp. -dor, Lat. Aor, 

Corridor, matador, battledoor, stevedore. 
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Sor, another form of tor, occurs in aiifecasoi^ co77fcssor^ su^’ 
cess or ^ &c, 

T^Iany vrords, originally ending in tor, have in French and English 
lost t ; and many words in or, our, have become er. 

Amhler^ compiler^ cornier^ divi72C7‘^ enipav?% Jb^y/icr, fottitder 
gvz^enior, hitopi'der^ labourer^ Ievci‘^ * preac^isr. 

saviojtr^ taxer. 

T^Iany words in oiir (Fr. eiir^ have become er under the influence 
of the Eng. cr (O.E. f;r). 

Robber, 7‘cceiver, See. 

Ter (Lat dnir/i), instrument. 

Cloister, spectre. 

Ite (Lat. ~ita, Fr. dte), belonging to. 

Cciniieliie, Canaanite, jesint, Sec. 

T (Gr. -r7]s), he who, tliat which. 

Apostate, C07net, Jw^mit, pla7ict, prophet, idiot, patidot. 

Id (Gr. -idrjs, Lat. ^des), relating to. 

^7ieid, Nereid, Sec. 

1st (Gr. -tcr-TTjy; Lat. dsta ; Fr. dste), agent. 

A7itag07nst, baptist, rja7igeIist, Sec.\ aidist, dentist, deist, florist, 
tatbiist, &a ; eiithnsiast, cncoiuTast, Sec. 

Ist-er, one who is engaged in. 

Chorister, sophister (O.E. canoiiisti'c, Icgistre). 

Trix (Lat. dTix), female agent. 

A dniviistratrix, iiegotiaii'ix. 

Empress = hiiperatiix (Fr. iniph’atiice), nurse = 7iitt7‘ix (Fr. 
nourrice\ 

Ture, sure (Lat -titra, -siird), has an abstract signification in 
reminine substantives. ; 

Concrete substantives. — Apeiiiirc, C7ratu7r, natii7^e, picture. Sec. 

Armour (i^Iid.Lat ar77iaiura\ 

Abstract substantives. — Advent ture, capture, gesture, 7iuriure, mea* 
sure, Sec. 

Tor-y, sor-y (Lat. do7'du-s, -a, -m; -so7ium. -soria; Fr. •oire, 
-otr, -ioir, ^:oir), (i) place, ( 2 ) of a nature to, relating to. 
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Substantives. — A7idito?y^ dor77iito7y^ 77to7iito7y^ oratoiy^ purgaiory^ 
refectoy^ repository^ &c. 

Adjectives. — A77iato7y, 7'otafo7y^ &c. 

The following contain (i) Lat. •to7'itt77i; Fr, -oh'c^ -oh*: — Coveidurc^ 
couitiei*^ lave7*^ vto7*ta7*^ 7iti7'7vr^ pa7dou7\ escidioire. {2) Lat* -soriuin ; 
Fr. -soir : — ce7tse7*^ 7*azo7*, scisso7's. 

Tery (Lat, -te7iu77i ; Fr. -tide). Y = itc-in = condition: see Y, 
p. 229, and Ter, p, 239. 

Mast€7y^ imiiist7y^ 77iyste7y. 

Nt (Lat. -a-7ts^ -e-its ; Fr. -ant: a participial suffix). 

Adjectives. — Abimdant^ dhco7*dant^ dista7if^ elegant^ &c. 5 adjace 7 it, 
late7tty obedieiti^ patient^ p7'tide7tt^ &c. 

Substantives. — Dcfenda7it^ depe7tda7tt^ inhabitant^ sei'vant^ serjea7zt^ 
7oa7Tant^ agents adhez'ezit^ clmzty &c. 

The following words contain other forms of this suffix: — Bzigand^ 
\dia77to7id. 

Und, bund (Lat. -nitdus^ -bundusj a gerundial suffix), 

Factmd^ joctmd, secozzd^ rotmd, vagabozid, 

Nd (Lat. -nditSy -7tda, -7idui7t\ something to be done* 

Gazdandy legend^ pzrbeztd, pzvveztdei*^ viand; deodand^ me 7 no* 
randu77u 

L- ent (Lat. -lenius^ -a, -i7i ; -lezts)^ full of. 

Co7p2{le7it, esade7it^ fccitlezit^ violezit, &c. 

Lence (Lat, lezitia), fulness of, 

Co7pule7ice^ opiil€7icey sncadence, &c. 

Nee (Lat. -nUia\ quality of, act of, result of, &c. 

Abitndazice^ chaztee^ distance^ hzstazice, pezzazice^ indtdgeztce^ licezzce^ 
p7’€SC7ZCey &c, 

Ncy (Lat. -antia^ -ezztia ; Fr. -ance^ -ezzee ; It. -aizza^ -eziza)^ 
quality of, result of, act of, &c, 

Bzdllzancy^ cozisonancy^ deceztey^ excellezzcy^ exigezzey^ zzzpzzzcy, &c. 

Tion, sion (Lat. ti-o \iio7z{s\ sho \sio7tis'\), act of, state of, &c. 

Absolution^ action^ cazdion^ citation ^ co7ifi7*77zatio7z^ &c.j confusion^ 
profession^ bniison^ malison^ poison, razzsozn, irason, ireasozz, venison^ 
fashio7i. 
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Verbal, 

Ice, Tze (Lat* Ire ] Fn Iscr ; Gr. malce^ give, &c. 
Apologize, sermonize, tajilalize, Szc. 

Ish (LaL Ire; Fr. Ir ; cp. Fr. participles in -issajif: Iss = Lat 
inchoative suffix -esc), make, give. 

Admonish, atablish, finish, &:c, 

^ Ey (Lat -are; Fr. ^cr), parley: cp. verbs in -fy; Lat. ficare , 
Fr. filer. 


326 . cozniposition of romance roots. 

^ye have many compounds of Romance origin (French, &c., 
Latm and Greek) in English, the elements of ^yhich can only be 
explained by a reference to those languages, as : — 

{ 1 ) Aqueduct, solstice (cp. bridegroom, stmrise, &c.), artifice, geo* 
g7Tphy, ko77iicide[z^. manslaughter, bloodshed, &c.}, aeronaut {cp. sea- 
farer), somnambulist (cp. night-brawler). 

( 2 ) Verjitice = Fr. verjtts, vert-jus (cp. greyhound, &c.). 

i\Iany Romance words have the adjective for the last element, as 
vinegar = Fr. vinaig)-e — vinum acer, &c, 

G) Eeicniefi, 0-Fr. ctcev^^e chief {cp. catch-poniy, breakivater). 

( 4 ) 077i7iipjtcnt, grandiloquejTt (cp. al77Ugnty, deef-tnusing). 

( 5 ) Loj:gi?7za7tc:tS, 77iag7tani77tous, quadruped (cp. lozig-haitded, 
high-77iv'ded, foiufiocfed). 

( 6 ) Ccrnivo7^oHs, pacific, &c. {cp. Jicart-i^oiduig, peace- 77 iakmg, See.). 

(7) Azmupotent (cp. azmi-strojig, hcart-sick, &c.). 

(S) Edify, mortify (cp. backbite, kiltictry). 

( 9 ) Fo7‘tify, i7iag7:ify {cp. fi7ie-draw, hot-press, whitrwash, &c,). 

The et}Tnology of many words is disguised through the changes 
they have undergone, as : — 

(l) megrim (hemicianium, Gr. ny,inpap[a = pain affecting 
one-half the skull, from and nparlovY^ 
parsley = Fr. persil, Lat. pefr0‘Seli7tu77t (Gr. TreTpo 
oriXiyov). 


• ^ DzKigraneiis, vermis ppitis, Ar.^l. the 7f:ygr)'r.e, or the head-worm {Orfu: 
in P romp. Parv.). Pams m the head (and capricious fancies) were supposed to 
onse from the biting of a worm.*' — ^W'^ edgwood. 
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[Z) gr^’ndam 

= Fr. 

grande dame. 

^rniTiprcy 

= Tr. 

grand' znaxi. ' 

matigie 

=-O.Fr. 

7 /ialgre —'‘Lat. maU-griitum. 

verdict 

f= Lat. 

vere-dictum. 

viscount 

= Lat. 

vicC’Comte from vice and coznes. 

{3) chanticleer 

= Fr. 

chaiitey imper. chanter y.-ccadi^ 

clah^y 6.F. cle7\ 

mrfpw 

= Fr. 

cozzv7X~fen. 

wardrobe 

= Fr. 

gai'de-robe. 

(4) dandelion 

= Fr. 

denldclion. 

rlf^boTi^ir 

= O.I r. 

deJzoiKaire.^ 

legerdeuiaiii 

^‘Fi-; ‘ 

leger de la main. 

paraniaur . 

= Fr. 

paz'i-amonr. 

pamy 

= Fr. 

par Dietz &c. 


327. COMPOSITION WITH ROMANCE PARTICLES. 

1) A, ab, abs (Lat. ab^ Sansk. apa\ away from : — 

Avert y abdicatey abjitre, abscoudy absenty &c. 

AdvancCy advantage = ¥t, avancery avantagey from Lai. aby 
ante. 

B is lost XYijabridge = abbreviarey and assoil — absolvere. ^ 

\2) Ad,i A (Lat. ady Fr. ad)y to — 

Adapt y adorCy adherey adjoiuy accept y accitmulaicy affirviy a^.r, 
ajfronty agg)^avatey alleviatCy allegCy appear y apply y arrivCy 
assail y assenty assets y attain. 

AchicvCy agreCy aviercCy avioiiniy a-cquit (O.Fr, a-qniter)y 
acquaint (O.Fr. acoinier = ad-cognitare), averscy avenu. 

(3) Ante, anti (Lat, antCy 0.¥x. anSy ainSy ews)y heiove : — 
Ante-ccdcy ante-chaniber. 

AiiiicipaiCy See. 

Ancestor = O.Fr. ancessor antecessor). 

(4) ' Amb, am (Lat. avibi]y about. 

Anibd-enty avi-pzitafe. 

(5) Cirenm, circu (Lat. circiwi), round about : — 

CircumstancCy circttzuscribcy circuity Sec. 

(6) Com, con (Lat, czzzn, O.Fr. conij ettzUy cony ctm). remain? 
unchanged before m and p ; it becomes col and cor before I and r , 
CO before vowels : — 

^ The^in ad ij assimilated to the initial letters of the words to which ii is 
prefixed, and hccomes ac, af, ag, al,' ap, ar, as, at. 

K 2 
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Co7n7uai:(iy comp'/chc’N, colhxt^ coHi)igua/, collocate^ collate^ See, 
Cor.'cl^ ccJicb^ co-p/cmtrj See, 

Co7:cazx, conlcvni, conduct^ confiiniiy conjurCy conqueror^ 
co7isniiy contain^ convey, 

Coiniscly cojinaly countenance. 

Count (Lat compjitarcy O.!'"!*. contc?-), custom (Lat. copisuctu^ 
dincm). 

Cost (Lat. constap'Cy O.Fr, co-stcr\ cup'jy (O.F. conroycr), 
Couc/: (= Lat. coUccai'Cy O.Fr, co/c/icp'). 

Accoutre (O.Fr. accoust'ccry from Lat. ad custodem), 

Scotn-yc = Lat. coj-Hyia, whence It, corrcgiarcy to scourge. 
Quasti (O.Fr. csquachiery to crush, from Lat. co-acius), 

Co occurs as a prefix with some Teutonic roots, as co<vopd:cry co- 
inu tt vsta 7: ding, 

(7) Contra, contro, counter (Lat. controy O.F.r^?;:/;r), against: — 
Cofiira-dir!^ contro^’ert. See, 

Countcrdaiiiuey couzitcp^-fcity See, 

Count cr~v 'cigJiy cou7itcr<ror/:, 

(S) De (Lat. dt\ Fr. de)j down, from, away: — 

Decline, dc^cendy departy Sec, 

Tl is negative aiul o]'»|)ositive in destroVy dcsuctudcy deforpUy See. 

It is intensitivc in dtc/arc, deso/atCj desiccate, &c. 

di (Lat. diSy di, O.Fr. des, Fr. dis, des, di, de), and by 
assimilation dif, asunder, apart, in two ; difference, negation : — 

Disann, discern, dispuejuber, distupE discop^d, distance. See, 
D.Et, ditficulty, disccisc. See, 
j Dilate, dlute, diminish, divopxc, divep'sc, 

Dcscpy, cescant, despatch. 

It became de in defy, defer, delay, deluge, defail, 

Dis is joined to Teutonic roots, as disozon, dislihe. See, 

(lo) Ex, c, cs (Lat. cx, O.Tr.ex, cs, c), by assimilation ef, out of, 
fioni : — 

Exalt, exempt, exhale, cxpatplatc. Sec, 

Elect, evade. See, 

Ef/accy Cjftct, See, 

It has a privative sense in c,x-€pnpcpvp^y cx-mayop-. See, 

Appicnd = cpppcpid ; azvapd {0,Yv. ertvapd), afp'aidifFv.cfbpvyer, 

to fnghten). 

Escape, escheat, essay, astonish , issue {0 ,Yt, issh‘, Lat exipr)^ 
S-ample (O.Fr. ex-ample), s-caire = excerpt {ONv, es^cars)^ 
S'copxh (O.Fr. es-coprep\ special. 
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(11) Extra (Lat. cxira\ beyond: — 

Extraneous^ extraordinary^ evtrava^i^ant, cxtra-rcgular^ extra- 
work^ &c. Stray for estray, from extra and va^o, 

(12) In, en, em (Lat. in, Fr, en, em), in, into, on, ^vitllin ; by 
iissimilalion, il, im, ir : — 

Inatiguratc^ innovate, invade, innate. 

Illustrate^ illusion, &c. 

Imbibe, impart, immigrate, &c. 

Eritafe, irrigate. 

Enchant, encounter, o! cumber, endure, engage, enhance, en- 
sign, environ, envy, entice, envoy. 

Embellish, embrace, embalm. 

Anoint (O.Fr. ej/oindre), ambush. 

Impair, 

Em and en arc found prefixed to Teutonic roots, as — 

EmbilloTiU, embolden, endear, enlighten, 

{13) In (Lat VI, cp. Gr. &.v, Eng. 7/;/), not; by assimilation, il, im, 
ir ; like the Eng. ttn, it is prefixed to substantives and adjectives:— 

(1) Inconvenience, impiety, ihibeiMity, 

(2) Incautious, impolitic, illegal, &c. 

It occurs in some few parasynthetic verbs, as incapacitate, indis- 
pose, illegalize, immoiialize, See, 

The prefix un sometimes takes its place, as in unable, unapt, un- 
comfortable, uncertain, &c. 

(14) Inter, intro (Lat. inter, vitro, O.Fr. inter, entre), between, 
within, among : — 

Interpose, intercede, interdict, intercept, interfere, interlace, in- 
termix, intermarry, 

Intioduce, intromit, &c. 

Introduction, introgression, introit. 

Entertain, enterpnse, entrails, 

(15) Mis (O.Fr, vies, vies, mS, Lat. minus, O.E. vies, mis). This 
suffix enters into composition with Romance roots ^ it must not be 
confounded with me Teutonic suffix viis, mistake, &c. 

Misadventure, mischance (O.E. vieschannce), mischief {O.E. 
vieschcf^). 


1 The O.E. bojichefis, the opposite of mischief 
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(1 6 ) Ob (Lat. ob^ before /, becomes by assimilation oc, of^ 
op), in front of, against : — 

Verbs: Obc)*^ oblige^ obviafe^ occupy^ occni% offer^ offend^ 

Subs. : Obeisance^ obcdiaice^ occaAoUj ojfence^ office. 

( 17 ) Per (Lat. per, Yr. per, par, O.E. par), through : — 

Perceive, perfect, perforut, perish, pe^fure, pierce, percolate, 

pcrainial, persecute, pin'sue, pardon, appurtenance, pet'titunce. 
Per becomes pel \\\ pellucid, and pit in pilgrim. 

It is intensitive in persuade, peracutc, &c, 

( 18 ) Post (Lat. after: — 

Postpone, post-date, post-diluvian, postsaipt, &c. 

( 19 ) Pre (Lat. /ra, Fr. /;r), before; — 

Precede, presume, pretence, &c. 

Pncinct, preface, prefect, prelate. 

Provost (O.K. prepost, O.Fr. pmevost). 

( 20 ) Preter (Lat. precter, Fr. prater), past : — 

Preterite, preternatural, &c. 

( 21 ) Pro (Lat. O.Yr. pro, per, pur, pour), forth, forward, 

before : — 

Proceed, procure, progress, profess, proffer, progeny. 
Purchase;-p2t7vey (= provide), pursue, portray, par- 
t7‘ait, po7ie7idr 

Pro r- instead of, in p7Wioun, p7VconsuL 

( 22 ) Re, Red (Lat. re, I'cd), back, a^uin: — 

Rebel, receive, I'cclam, rec7‘eant, lecover, re-adopt, re-ad7}tit, &c, 
Red-cem, red-ou7id, redolent, rcitdcr (Lat. I'cddere, O.Fr. 
rc7id7r\^VyS— + riligare, Fr. relhr). 

Re is compounded with Teutonic roots, as rebuild, rer7iuid, yropai, 
See. 

( 23 ) Retro (Lat. 7'et;v), backwards : — 

Ret 7 ‘occde, ret7‘og7*ade, retrospect. 

Rereivard — O.E. re7'exva7ri (It. 7Xt7V-ga7‘dia, Fr. a7nitre 
gairic), rear-g7tard, rea7‘, a7mcar. 

( 24 ) Se, sed (Lat. se, Fr. si), apart, away 
Secede seclude, seduce, sedition. 
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(25) Sub (Lat suh\ under, up from below ; by assimilation 
(before r, / gj m, r, s), sue, suf, sug, sum, sup, sur, sus 

Subject^ succour^ suffer^ suffix^ suggest^ stimmoner^ stippr^h 
surprise^ suspend^ sustam^ stcpple^ sojourn (O.Fr, sojor7ier, 
Lat. sub-ditamo). 

Sub sometimes enters into composition with Teutonic roots, as 
subleij sub-worker^ sub*kingdom. 

{26) Subter (Lat. 5ubier\ under ; — 

Subterfuge^ subterraneous^ &c. 

{27) Super (Lat super, O.Fr. sovre, sore, so7', sur), above, 
beyond : — 

Superpose, superscription, supe? natural^ supetf^ie, superfluous, 
&a 

Surface (= superficies), surcoat, surfeit, smplice, surname, 
surcharge, surpass, surprise, survey, &c. 

The Ital. sopra occurs in sovereigft (It sovrano, Lat. supernus). 

(28) Trans (Fr. ires, Lat. trans, trcL\, across : — 

Transfigure, transform, translate, transitive, iransmo7itane 

\t 7 ^anionta 7 te). 

Belray (OJ'r, irahir, Lat ii'odere), treason (= tradition), 
t7‘avel, travei'se, trespass. 

(29) Ultra (Lat ultra), beyond : — 

Ulti'aliberal. 

To outrage = O.Fr. oultrager. 

(30) Un, uni (Lat unus), one: — 

Unanimous, ttiiiform. 

(31) _Vice (Lat. vice, Fr. vis), instead of : — 

Vicar, vice-agent, vice-chamellor, viceroy, viscount. 

Some few Adverbial particles are used as prefixes : — 

(32) Bis, bi (Lat. bi), twice ; bini, two by two. 

Biscuit, bissextile, biennial, binocular, &c, 

{a) Demi (Fr. demi, Lat. dimidium ) : — 

Demigod, deiniquave7\ 

Semi (Lat. semx), half : — 

Semi-coluimt, semi-circle, semi-annual, &c. 
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(5) Male, mal {Lat. male^ mal^ Fr, male, mah matt), ill; — 
Malireat, malediction, 77talevolent, malcotiteni, matigre, 

(r) Non (Lat non), not: — 

Nonage, nonsense^ 

{d) Pen (Fr. pht-, Lat pcsne), almost ; — 

Peninsula, pemtmhra, penultimate* 

[e) Sine (Lat sitte) : — 

Sinecure, sincer^e* 

The Fr, sans =■ Lat sine in sansculotte, sansculottismP sans-soucu 


2 Fr. cieloite, breeches ; sanscntolie = a ragged fello^v, a radical republican. 
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APPENDIX L 


I, KELTIC ELEMENT IN MODERN ENGLISH 

1, Keltic words existing in the oldest English : ^ — 

Brock (badger), breeches^ clout, cradle, C7'ock, crook, glen, kib\ 
7?iaftock, 

2 , Keltic words still found in English : — 

Ballast, boast, ^^ 7 ^/(-kin), bog, bother, bribe^ cant (crooked), crag, 
dainty, dandriff, darn, daub, dirk, g)^vc, havoc, kibe, log 
Innp^ maggot, 7nop, motley^ 7ntig, 7ioggin, 7iod, pillow, scrag, •. 
spigot, squeal, squalL 

3 . Keltic words of recent origin - 

Bannock, hardy brogue, clait, cla^moi^e (great sword), clog, log, 
JDmcid, filibeg, gag, gar7'an,^ pib 7 vch. piggin, plaid, pmiy, 
shanii'ock, slab, whisky. 

4 . Keltic words introduced by Nonnan-Frencb ; — 

Bag, baiT^7i, ba7‘f€7-, ba7'7^ator, ba7Tel, basin, basket, bassenei, 
hnnjict, bucket, boots, bi^an, b7dsket, butto7i, che7nise, car, ca7i, 
clappe7‘, daggg‘, diingt07i, g7'avel, ’gow7i, harness, 7/iarl, 
77iitte7i, inotley, osier, pot, pos7iet, rogue, ribbon, skain [skein), 
tike. 


» These have no cognates in the other Teutonic dialecta 
2 Used by Spenser. 
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II. LATIN .ELEMENT IN THE OLDEST ENGLISH. 


Of words boiTOwed from the Latin in the oldest period of tlie 
laiaguage — 

(r) Some kept their full forms, as : — 

Cometa^ cqroija^ citUer^ &c, 

(2) Others dropped the Latin endings, as : — 

Candel^ apostol^ casieU &c, 

(3) Some take an English suffix, as : — 

Eraca (Lat. dracd)^ mynetere (Lat. 7nonetariits\ 


{4) A few acquired the Teutonic accent, as : — 

Biscop (Lat. episcopus), inicnec (Lat. vi07iachiis\ 

(5) Some simulated an English form, as : — 

Mainnan-stdn (Lat, inarjno7'\ mere-greot (Lat 7nargarita), 


(6) A few hybrid': made their Apnearancpu : — 
Ma^'tyrdotn^y r'egx^Ulue (xegUiUii^). 


abbod, abbud, 
albe, 

ancor, ancer, 
ancra, 

antiphone, antefn 

apostol, 

b^epstere, 

balsam, 

basilisca, 

biscop, 

buttor, butor, 

Calend, 

calic, calc, 

camel, 

canon, 

canon, 

candel, condel, 
capitola, 
carited, 
csrfille, 


Lat abbaSy gbbot 
, , albay aube 
, , ancomy anchor 
, , a7tcho7'etay nun 
,, aiitiphonia [duri^cSi-eid), anthem 
,, apostohts (dirSaroXos) 

,, baptist a (^aTrrzcrTTjy) 

,, balsaimim 
,, basilicits {pao’iXio'Kos) 
cpiscopus {GTrlaKOTTos) 

,, biityntm {t^ovrvpov], buttei 
, , Cale7td(2y calends 
,, caliXy chalice . 

„ caineluSy camel 
,, ca7W7ticuSy canon 
,, canoity (^non 
, , caitdelay candle 
„ capitidiwiy chapter 
,, caritasy charity 
,, cetrfolvwiy chervil 
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Caser, 

Lat. CcBsar.^ emperor. 

ccastre, 

,, castmviy Chester 
,, ced7'tis {ic4dpos)y cedar 

cedar, 

cese, cyse, 
clior, 

, , caseiis, cheese 

5 , chorus^ choir 

cisten (beam), 

,, castaums^ chesnut tree 

circul, 

,, chxuhts.^ circle 

:yrs (treow), 

5 , ce7'as7(s, cherry 

cyria, 

Gr, KvpiaKii, churcli 

culpian, 

Lat, cttlpare^ to blame 

culter, 

,, aufe7‘, a coulter 

cipresse, 

„ ct{p 7 'ess 2 ts (Kv7rdpi(rcros)y cypress 

cleric, clerc, 

,, cle7da(s (K\'if]piK6s), cleric 

clustei’, claiister, 

,, clausi7‘iiin^ cloister 

cl use, 

„ clausa^ close - 

corona, 
creda (creed), 

, , co7'07ta^ ciwra. 

,, c7'edo, I believe 

Cristen, 

, , Ckristiaims, Christian 

cristalla. 

,, aysialliis {npicmxKKos), cr}'stal 

cytere, 

demon, 

,, ciihara {KiOdpa), guitar 
,, da:77io7i [halpLcav)^ demon 

diacon, deacon, 

,, diaco7i7is (SiaKoj^os), deacon 
,, disczts {dto'icos), dish 

disc, 

diabiil, deofol, 

,, diabohts {didl3o\os), devil 

discipul, 

, , discipiihts^ disciple 

draca, 

,, draco ^ dragon 

earce, 

,, a7xa^ ark 

ele, 

5 , oleiii7i (eAaioi'), oil 

selmcts'^e, relmcsse. 

, ,, clce77wsy72a (eAeTj^ocrJi/??), alms 

fers, fers, 

, , ve7*s2ts, verse 

„ JiC7tS,^g_ 

fic, 

fcfer, 

,, feb7ds^ fever 

feferfugc, 

,, fch7df7tger.^ feverfew 

gigant, 

„ giga7is, giant 

gimm, 

,, gc77i77iaj gem 

lilige, lilie, 

, , UUniii^ lily 

leo, 

,, leo., 1^011 

leon. 

, 5 lemiia., noness 

lacUice, 

,, lactuca, lettuce 

lufuste, 

, , Iigusiic7ii7i^ lovage 

m?egester, 

,, viagister, master 
,, viissa [est co77czo), mass 

messe, mjesse, 
monec, munuc, 

inunec, mono 

,, moiiachtis [iJLovaxi^)^ tnoi^ 

D^.ynster, 

,, Vt07iasie7du77i {uovaarripiov), minstoi 



nynst, 

Let mist 

mynetxan* 

?*r.LaLr:.v;^jr4' to mint 

171 2 rmaii u *^2^ 

Lr.t. r:i7rwr, maihle 

niere-greotj 

,, r:^r^jr:fS l[,uirva?rr:;j). maresrite 


(pe=rl) 

muiitj 

.. r:cf:Sj mount 

nunnCj nuzne. 

nua 

noil* 

neon 


.. C^'TTV, to offer 

ostre. 

. . c?/rv;r, tv/zv:/; v, o\>:er 


•. r/“"::;;*vrr, o::gua 

pcsL pel, 

., pall 

p::Ia, 

/-/."uc, pdm 

p« « r ■■11 

/j/t:/;;/-:. puluce 


., rors . 

pore, 

f^rS::s {-spzzs); leopard 

pixTT, 

,, /^v. peacock 

pin^inxx* 

,, to Tveigh 

pi:ia {treoir}. 


perj. 

.. //rr/r:, pear 

perrjc. paivoi 


(treow) 

/sJrirVi: (r,".*vf). /.rsarr^r;; peach 

pTpor, pepor. 

/.^:r (-fep:). pappar 

piss. 

.. rwr.'r; (s-kVe:-}. pea. pease 

pB^uO** 

*9 Cj* 

plis;. 

., /.'a.'.ya, plant 

ol'^ter. 

.. ir:/’jsir::'': (eaa’-Xcarfor}. plaster 

plusi (treo^rl. 

.. r”.v;.vs. plnni 

porr. por*Ieso, 

.. /t-’-rr/r, /srr::-:. leek 

por»!e. 

, , ^cruIuSf people 

port. 

j« port 

port. 

* • ^rv"^r, ^ute 

post,* 

/.v.*,post 

portic. 


preosr. 

prdfon. 

:• /i??::!*^C"fs"/Si'reKs}, elder, pnas;. 
. . frtzfcs:f::s. proves: 

predicisn. 

*, /rcuirarrir. to p.i^ch 

prito, 

*« •* 

profisn. 

.. /rr.-unr, to prove 

paterselig^ 

., /sr'ra.v.Vv.v'*:, pai^Iev 

psTvirce, 

*, p.rxv tUyde 

psalm, salm. 

.. fsslr::is {CsXiics) 

pand. 

„ paand 

pssltere^ 

., /aaihrra'fv, psalter 

parpur, 

„ /.vr/vnTj parple 
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pytt. 

I^at. piiteus^ spit 

reg-ul, regel. 

,, regula^ rule 

reliquie, 

reliquliBy relics 

rute, 

, , rutay rue 

roedfce, 

,, radixy radish 

sanct, 

, , sanctusy saint,. 

scolu, 

„ scJiola ((TXoAt?), school 

sacerd, 

„ sacerdosy priest 

senepe, 

,, smapi \(TiviYKi)y ztmy 

sigel. 

y y SigillUVly SCUl 

sol ere, 

M.Lat. solaHuvty sollar 

straet, 

Lat, strata (via)y 'Street 

synod, 

,, sy7todus { divQ 5o y ), synod 

taefl, trefel, 

,, AaAtflayJ.2h\Q. 

tempel, 

yy teinplumy temple 

titiil, 

,, titiihiSy title 

tor, 

„ turriSy tower 

tnilit, 

, , t7'uctay trout 

tunic, 

, , tunicUy tunic 

turtle, 

, , tin^tiiry turtle 

timpan, 

,, tyinpa7itim {T{fii'iravov)y tambour 

ynrc. 

,, tmciay ounce, inch 


III. SCANDINAVIAN ELEMENT IN ENGLISH. 


A broad, agate, askeav, aslant, athwart, bang, bellow, bask, bole (of 
a tree), blimt, boi-e (tidal wave), b^nty^ bound (for a journey), brag, 
brink, bull, busk, buckle-to ( = btisLTP), butt{oC&), cake, call, cast, clip, 
chunsy, cross, crook, cripple, C7tff, curl, cut,, dairy, dash, daze, dazzle, 
die, d7-oop, dttb, didl, earl, jell fellow, Jlcer, flit, fond, fool, fro, 
froth, gable, gaby (cp. 0. E. gabbe, to lie, deceive), gait, grovel, glozu, 
hale (drag), hit, hug, hustings, i}'k, keg, kid, kindle, leap (year), low, 
/isy? (aloft), lurk, neve, neaf niggle, niggard, mump, mumble, 

muck, odd, puck (goblin), ransack, mimp, ruck, root, scald (poet), 
scare, scold, skull, scull, scant, skill, scmib, skulk, skid, sky, shaw 
(wood), sly, screw, sleeve, sledge, sled, sleek, screech, shriek, sleight, 
snug, sog, soggy, sprojit, stagga-, stag, stack, stifle, tarn (lake), trust, 
thrive, thntm, un-ru-ly (O.E. ro, rest), ugly, uproar, wapenlake, 
Soindow, windlass. 


^ Bishop Pilkington. 



ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. 


TV. FRE^XII ^YOFDS IN ENGLISH OF TEUTONIC 

ORIGIN. 

*'Tlie French or Franldsh language is now a Romanic dialect, 
and its grammar is but a blurred copy of the grammar of Cicero. 
Rut its dictionary is full of Teutonic v/ords, more or less Romanized 
to suit lltc pronunciation of the Roman inhabitants of GaiiL" — jMax 
Muli.uu, 

^-ghast{O.E,agaste), Goth, vs-gaisjan^ to make agliast, O.Fr. agaccr. 
ambassador, Goth, arni-bahis^ O.E. aiubcJit. O, H.Ger, cm- 

Lat. amhactus^ a ser\’ant, O.Fr, arnhas- 
sadcur. 

arquebuss, Ger. hckenbUchsc^ Dutch l:aak~bus^^ 0,Fr. har- 

quchitsc^ Fr, a7\2:(cbusi\ 

attack, O.N. iaka^ O.E. take, O.Fr. iaichtr^ 

iccJ:€}\ Fr. f acker, attacker^ attaquer. 
attire, O.E. //r, O.IT.Ger. ziark Ger. r.vr, O.Fr. iirc. 

baldric, O. H. Ger, girdle, belt, O. F. 

baldrct. bcudre. 

balcony, O.TI.Gcr. /r/e/'e, O.N, balkr^^ M.Lat, balco^ 

Fr. balcihi^ balk. 

barrier, embarrass, O.ll. Ger. /.m?, Sp. ban\is. Eng, bar. 

^clfr}^ jNIid. I LGer. bcrc-vrit. ber-vrai^ ]\L Lat. berfrcdits. 

bclfrcdns^ O.Fr. bcrfroit^ bdefroi^ a watch- 
tower. 

bivouac, O . H . G er, M-^ivacha. O.Fr. bh 'onac. biouac. ^ 

bush (busk), O.N. buskr^ O. H.Ger. busc^ O.Fr. hobs. 

butt, Fr, bonier^ O. H.Ger. bozen. 

brand, brandish, O.N. brandr^ O.E. braiid. sword, O.Fr. brant. 
bruise, O.E. hdfsar.^ O.Fr. bidsicr^ brulsber. 

carcanct, O. H.Ger. qcerea, O.N. neck, O.Fr. 

ckarc/:a!:i.JF^^ career:, 

ch ambcrl a in, 0. 1 1. G er, A'/: marling. O.Fr. cka mbre/encj cha rn- 

b relain. 

champion, O, H.Ger, cavr^io^ O.E. car'da. O.Fr. carrrl'ion^ 

charnlior:. 

choice, Goth, kinsan^ O.E. ceesan^ Ger. kiesen, Fr. 

ckoisir^ to choose. 

cry, descry, O. H.Ger, scrlan. Ger. sekrle/rj O.Fr. escrier^ 

crier. 

dance, Ger. lanz^ O.N. dar:s, O.Fr. darrse^ dance. 

defile, O.'E. fylar:, O.Fn defoUr. 


bivouac, 
bush (busk), 
butt, 

brand, brandish, 

bruise, 

carcanct, 

chamberlain, 

champjon, 

choice, 

cr}% descry, 

dance, 

defile, 
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r.l 

enamel, O.N. smelta, Ger. sc/wielzen^ to melt, whence 

M.Lat. smalttcvi^ It, sinalio^^ O.Fr. esvial^ 
esinail, 

eschew, O.H.Ger. scmhan^ Ger. scheuen, schetcchen, 

O.Fr. esc/dvc7', eskiver. 

fee. fief, feuff, O.Fr. fitc^ fiai^ ficdy Goth. falJm^ O.H.Ger. 

Jihu, O.Y..feok, cattle. 

0. N. Jiadra, O. Fr. Jiater. 

gallop {O.E. wallop), Goth, gahldiipan^ O.E. geliledpaity O.Fr. 
galope7\ 

garnish, O. H. Ger. imrnon^ O. E. wem^niaii^ to warn ; 

O.Fr. %va7‘jii7‘^ g7ia7'7ii7', O.E. wa 7 ' 7 iise 7 i^ pro- 
vide, supply. 

g^^te, O.H.Ger. ck7'azS7t, Ger, k7^aiz€7i^ O.Yr. grattn'. 

O.E. witiaTty behoitia7i^ to guard, protect; O.Pr. 
guier^ to guide. 

guile, O.E. wile^ O.F. giiilcy gtiille. 

g^^se, O.E, wise^ O.H.Ger. laisa ; modem Eng. 

(as in \]keiuise\ O.Yr. gtcise ; cp. O.Yr. dts~ 
guiser = to disguise. 

hamlet, Goth, h&wis^ O.E. h& 77 t^ ho 77 i^ Fr. ha 7 neJy 

hameatt. 

haste, O.N. hastr^ O.Fr. haste. 

Iiauberh, O.H.Ger. hals-be 7 X^ O.E. heals-beoig^ O.Fr. 

Jialbe7'c^ hatd)e7'C, haiibe7't^ O.E. habe 7 g€ 07 i. 

haunt (to), O.N. hehnta^ O.Fr. ho 7 iter^ ha 7 it€}\ 

herald, . O.H.Ger. hod-wait, Imdolt, O.Fr. heralt, 

he7'a2{t. 

lansquenet, Ger. landsknecht. 

lecher, O.H.Ger. IcccJwu, O.E. Iiccia 7 i, to lick, O.Fr. 

Iichie7% lecher, whence O.Fr. lecheor, a 
lecher.” 

march, marches, O.H.Ger. 77m7'cha, O.E. i 7 tea 7 X (boundary, 

border), O.Fr. i}ia7xe, i7ia7xhe. 

marshal, O.H.Ger. i}ta7^aJi’‘ScalIi {i7iarah, horse, scalJi, 

ser\’ant), O.Fr. ma7'escal, niaixschal. 

massacre, O.H.Ger. i7iezzal67i, Ger. metzehi, to cut down, 

Fr. 77iassac7'e. 

pouch, poke, pocket, 

poach, ' O.Y. pocca, poha, bag, Yx. poche. 


^ ±T. words with initial ^7^, and Italian words commencinf^ 
ur almost invariably of Teutonic origin. 

= Relish is from the same source. 
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quiver. 

O.E. cocer, O.H.Ger, kohhar^ Ger. kbcher^ 
O.Fr. coiiire^ cinv7r. 

reward, guerdon, 

O.H.Ger. ^vidar467iy M.Lat. wider-domivt^ 
O.F. we7'do7i^ gue7Tcdo7t, 

ribald, 

O.H.Ger, h7dbaj h7dpa (prostituta), O.Fr. 
7dbaldy a ribald person. 

rifle, 

ring, harangue. 

O.N. h7'ifay O.Fr, riffer^ riffler. 

range, arrange, 

O.H.Ger. Ju'big^ 7d7ig, 

roast. 

0-E. I'ostait^ Ger. 7’bste7i^ O.Fr. rostir. 

rob, 

O.H.Ger. 7'aubd7i^ O.E. 7rd^a7i, O.Fr. rober. 

robe, , 

0 . FI. Ger. 7Vicby O.E. Fr. 7vbe. 

seize, 

O.H.Gex*. bi-saziaiiy Ger. besctze7t^ O.Fr. saisir^ 
seistr. 

seneschal, 

O.H.Ger. se7ie-scaUt (old servant), O.Fr. 
scal^ seneschal. 

shallop, 

Du. sloep^ Fr. chalotipe. 

skiff. 

O.E. scip^ Ger, schiff^ Fr. esqtiif^ whence 
equip, O.Fr, esqtiiper. 

date, 

connected with Eng. slit; O.Fr. esclai, O.E. 
sklat, slate. 

spy (to), 

O.H.Ger, sprehbn^ O.Fr. espier. 

*:arget, 
tire (out), 

O.H.Ger. targa^ O.E. targe^ O.Fr. targe. 

O.E. ta^an^ Goth. * 7 / 777 ;/, Ger. Jte7‘re7i^ O.Fr. 
th^cr. 

towel, 

O.H.Ger. dwahila^ twaJiila^ O.E. O.Fr. 

toialle, tottialle. 

tumble, 

0. N. iinnba (to fall forward), itt7nbia7i (to dance), 
O.Fr. titmbe7\ 

turn, 

O.N. t2ir7ia7ty O.Y*. tyr7ia7t^ O.H.Ger. tiL 7 ' 7 tian^ 
O.Fr. tn7‘7ie7\ tor7ier. 

wage, gage. 

O.E. wed^ Goth, vadi^ O.H.Ger, wetti^ M.Lat. 
vadhwi. 

wait (await), 

O.H.Ger. wahta^ Ger. wahty O.Fr. waite^ 
gaite, gztaite, watch; O.H.Ger. wa/itezi, O.Fr. 
gaite7\ zuiate7% to wait. 

^va^, 

O.E. wyzTCy O.H.Ger. werra (scandalum), 
O.Fr. wez'iry g2ie7^7^e. 

ward, guard, 

Goth, wai'djay O.E. raeaz'd, O.H.Ger. wart, 
O.Fr. gziazdcy waz^de; cp, gnardiazty war* 

de7t. 

wicket, 

O.E. w 2 Cy O.N. vtky bight, Imen, O.Fr. wtkef] 
gidschet. 

wimple, 

O.H.Ger. wozitpal^ O.Fr. gziwipUy givtpky 

g/ii77ipe* 
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O.E. warish, guarish, O.E,, O.I'I.Ger. warian^ werieit^ Gen 

'wahrcji^ O.Fr. war^'r^ guarii% garir. 
0*E. warnisK garnish, O.E. %vea7'ma7Zj O. H.Ger. warndn^ to warn, 

O.Fr. warziir^ gttarnh\ provide, prepare, 
secure. 


Some foreign words have simulated, wliolly or partly, an English 
form ; — 


OJK.arow-blastCy O.Yr.arbaleste, \jsXMrcubalista. 
Fr. biiffetiers. 

Fr. chazcsscj O.F. cattckte, calceata [via)^ 

Lat. calciata (ma). 
cray-fish (crawfish), O.H. G ev. hrbzz, Ger. ^rebs, crab, O.Fr. escr/.- 
vUsCy Fr. ecz’emsse^ O.E. krevys^ crevisli. 
gridiron, O.Fr. gz^aile^ Lat, a^aticula. 

pil-crow, O.E. pyUcraft^ Lat paragrajphuSy Fr. pnrap 

ninagate = roiegate^ renegado. 


arblast, 

beef-eaters, 

causew^j 


Cp. 

luibelow, 

lanthnrn, 

pickaxe, 

rosemary, 

sparrow-grass 

somerset, 


Fr. falbala, S^./a?-/aIa, 

O.Fr. iazitez'zie, Lai. lanierna. 

O. E. pikois. 

O.E, rosemmyne^ Lat. rosinaznnus. 
== Lat aspaz'ogus. 

Fr. soubrcsazd^ Lat. supra salius. 



APPENDIX II 


OUTJLINES OF 0,E. ACCIDENCE. 
DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES, Sec. 
FIRST PERIOD OF THE LANGUAGE. 

(A.) Vowel Sterns,^ 

I. Masculine. 


(fag, day ; htrde, shepherd ; gast, guest j sunu, son ; -wudu, wood. 




a Stem. 

£ Stem. 

7^ Stem. 


Sing, 

N 

deeg 

hirde 

gaist 

sunu 

wudu 


G. 

dseges 

hirdes 

gsestes 

suna 

wudu, wudes 


D. 

d£Ege 

hirde 

gaeste 

suna 

wudu, Wilde 


A. 

djeg ^ 

hirde 

gsest 

sunu 

wudu 


I. 

daeg-e 

hirde 

gaeste 



PI, 

N. 

daga 

hirdas 

gastas 

suna 

wudas 





(gistas) 




G. 

daga 

hirda 

gasta (gista) 

suna 

wuda 


D- 

dagum 

hirdum 

gastum 

sunum 

wudum 





(gistum) 




A. 

dagas 

hirdas 

gastas 

suna 

wudas 





(gistas) 






GOTHIC. 



Sing. ... 

N. 

dags 

hairdeis 

gasts 

sunus 



G. 

dagis 

hairdcis 

gastis 

sunaus 



D. 

daga 

hairdja 

gasta 

sunau 



A. 

dag 

hairdi 

gast 

sunu 


PL ... 

N. 

dagos 

hairdjos 

gasteis 

sunjus 



G. 

dage 

hairdje 

gaste 

siiniwe 



D. 

dagain 

haircljam 

gastim 

sut..uin 



A. 

dagans 

hairdjans 

gastins 

sununs 



1 T5iese are arranged according to their stem-endings, in ~a, ~i, -u; 

dicg (orig. stem, <i(inij«),,fiti/(orig. %\xxs\., g,astt\,suiiu &c. 


ATP. 11.] 


VOWEL STEMS. 


26s 



2. 

Feminine. 




gift ; deed ; hand ^ 

; duru^ door. 


Sin^. 

a Stem, 

... ^ gifu 

G. gife 

D. gife 

A. gife 

I. ,gife 

i Stem. 

d^d 

d^de 

d&de 

d^d(e) 

d^de 

u Stem. 

'hand duru 

handa (dure) 

handa dura, duru 

hand duru 

Pi 

... N. gifa 

G. gifa, gifena 

D. gifum 

A. gifa 

d^da 

d&da 

d^dum 

d^da 

handa 

handa 

handum 

handa 




GOTHIC 



Sing. 

... N. giba 

G. gibos 

D, gibai 

A- giba 

deds 

dedais 

dedai 

ded 

handus 

handaus 

handau 

handu 


PI. 

.. N. gibos 

G. gib 6 

D. gibom 

A, gibos 

dedeis 

dede 

dedim 

Xiedins 

handjus 

handiwe 

handum 

handuns 



3' 

. Neuter. 




wo7d; f(zt, vat ; 

cy7in^ kin ; 

no -li stems. 



a Stem. 

... N. word 

G. wordes 

D. worde 

A. worde 

I. worde 

fact 

fetes 

fete 

fet 

fete 

i Stem. 

cynn 

cynnes 

cynne 

cynn 


PI. 

N. word 

G. worda 

D, wordam 

A. word 

fatu 

fata 

fatum 

fatu 

cynn 
cynn a 
cynnum 
cynn 

Ping 

... N. waurd 

G. waurdis 

D. waurda 

A- waurd 

GOTHIC 

kuni 

kuDjis 

kunja 

kuni 


PI 

••• N. waurda 

G. waurd S 

D. waurdam 

A. waurda 


kunja 

kunjc 

kunjum 

kunja 
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(B.) Consonant Stems, 
(i) -N Stems. 





Masc. 

Fkm, 

Neut, 

Sing 


. N. 

hana 

tunge 

cage 



G. 

hanan 

tungan 

eSgan 



D. 

hanan 

tungan 

eagan 



A. 

hanan 

tungan. 

cage 

Pi. 

... K. 

hanan 

tungan 

eagan 



G. 

hanena 

tungena 

cagena 



D, 

hanum 

tungum 

eagum 



A. 

hanan 

tungan 

eagan 





GOTHIC. 


Sing 

,, 

, N. 

hana 

tuggo 

hairto {= heart) 



G. 

hanins 

tuggdns 

hairtins 



B. 

hanin 

tuggon 

hairtin 



A- 

hanan 

tuggon 

hairtd 

PI. 


. N. 

hanans 

tuggons 

hairtona 



G. 

hanan e 

tuggCnC 

hairtanc 



D. 

hanam 

tuggdm 

hairtam 



A. 

hanans 

tuggons 

hairtona 





( 2 ) -R Stems. 




Sing. 


Pl. 


N 

feeder 


brotJor 

federas 

brotiru 

G. 

feder, fsederes bretJer 

faedera 

broCra 

D. 

fxder, 

fxdere 

broOer 

faederum 

brotirum 

A. 

feeder 


br6t5or 

faideras 

brotiru 





GOTHIC. 



Sing. 



Pl. 


N. 

fadar 



fadrjus 


G. 

fadrs 



fadre 


D. 

fardr 



fadrum 


A, 

fadar 



fadruns 



Plurals formed by Voivel Change, 

(1) -/stems, fern,: — 

Bec^ books, hyrig^ boroughs, lys^ lice, mys^ mice, iyrj^ turls, gis^ 
geese, 

(2) •u stems, masc. : — 

Fet^ feet, teeth, men. 

This vowel change occurs also in tlie dative singulai and arc 
plural. 


VOWEL DECLENSION. 


n.] 
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SECOND PERIOD. 


L Vowel Declension. 


* In the Second period of the language traces of the original vowel- 
stems disappear, and substantives once belonging to this class are 
declined according to gender. In the fcliovring table the case- 
.suffixes are given for comparison with the older forms ; — 


Sing. ... N. 

G. 

D. 

A, 

VI ... N. 

G. 

D. 

A. 


T^Iasc. 

-es 

-e 


-es 

-e, -en, -ene (-es) 
-en, -e (-es) 

-es 


Fem 

-e 

-e 

-c (-en) 

-e, -en (-es) 

-e, en, -ene (-es) 
-en, -e (-es) 

-e, -en (-es) 


Nkut. 

-es 

-e 


-es 

-e, -en, -cne (-es) 
-en, -e (-es) 

-es 


’'(i)^ Gen. smg. fenu — Some few feminine substantives form their 
genitives (like masc. and neuters) in -es instead of -e. 


{ 2 ) Novi, phcralfon . — The suffix -es begins to replace -e^ as 
de’deSy viihtes^ siniies^ &c. 


( 3 ) Noni. pbn^al neuter. — Many neuters, originally having no 
suffix in the plural, now take -es^ as lo7ideSy htises^ wo7'des^ 7V07dees, 
t/miges, though the original uninflected forms are frequently met with 
as late as the middle of the fourteenth century. 

Deer, sheep, ho7‘se, &c,, as in modem English, remain without 
inflexion. 

Islany substantives originally forming the plural in -u, have -e or 
-C7t (and sometimes -es), as 7dche7t, 7dche (kingdoms), ii'ewe, irewe7i 
(trees), &c. 

— The old suffix -a is now represented by -e, ^r;; ; 
and also by -£7ie (the gen, plural of n declension). 


{^YDaL plural — The old suffix -tun has become -en and -e, and 
occasionally -cs. 

{6) Pltnvls fcr77icd by vcnvel change:— ft {feet), ^nen, &c. ; It 
is occasionally found side by side with bokes. 
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lAf-T. 


IL «X Declensiox. 



MAsa 

FE^:. 


Neut. 

... X. 

-e 

-e 


-e 


G. 

-en, -e (-esl 

-en. -e 

fes) 

-en. 

-e (-es) 

D. 

-en, -e 

-en, -e 


-en. 

-e 

A, 

-en, 

-en, -e 


-e 


... X. 

-en. -e (-es) 

-en, -e 

t-es) 

-en, 

-e (-es) 

G. 

“Cne (*cn) 

-ene (-en) 

-ene 

(-en) 

D. 

-en, -e 

-en, -e 


-en, 

-e 

A. 

-en, -e (-es) 

-en, -e 

(-C5) 

-en. 

-e (-es) 


In the gen. plural -ciicn sometimes occurs for -cue. - 
III. -R Declexsiox. 

(1) Broihcr. 7 ? 2 oIcr, dcI:Uv% susfer, have no inflexion in the genitive 
singular. Eader and /adcTc^r (gen. sing. ) are found in writers of this 
period. 

(2) The 7: 0222. flu rah are in -r, -tv/, or -cs. as breBtrc. hrofhre^ 
S 7 !sfr€, dohtt'C. See . ; b 2 'cth 7 T 2 i^ bi^othrai^ doJii2‘e2:^ dcV:f2'c;2, s:2sf2‘c22, See. ; 
fadcrcs^ brotJi2‘€s^ doLtres^ sosf2-os, (Sic, 

(5) The plural ~e22€ [-awe) sometimes disappears altogether. 
Ilh do^Jer 2iar/ie2p'^ = the names of his daughters (Laoamon). 

(4) The daf. plural ends in -tv/, (and sometimes -rj). 

In the 02 ' 27 iiilit 22 i -€S occurs as the genitive singular of substantives 
of all genders. 

The 720272 . plin-al is ordinarity and even deor (deer) makes plural 

d€02‘CSS. 

The gC2i. plural ends mostly in -cs ; rarely in -r, as allcr hwge 
kwg"^^ = kmg of all kings. 


THIRD PERIOD, 
r. Formatiox of the Plural. 

(1) -esi^is^ -jj), wrtliout distinction of gender. 

(2) Very many plurals in -72, are stiU preserved, representing 

(.3) old plurals in -a 7 i of the 7: declension^ [b) plurals originally end- 
ing in -c, chi2xhc2i (churches) ; £oye2i^ rbw v- J^sj 5 b^^'^ ^ecs] j 


FORMATION OF THE PLURAL. 
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foil (foes) ; oxai, &c. ; [b) hondai (Iiaiicls), sbntai (sins), dcvAnt 
(devils), /laiafcii (hctids), modrat (inolliers), soslra: (sisters), 
ken (Idn), &c. 

Plurals in are not rare, as AW /.r (blo-'^oms), ^/r./r (deeds), mile 
(miles), childrc (and c/iUdcr), breYre 7 v<)>;vl, ^ec. 

(3) lifan}- -words have no plural inficxion, a": kin, kons, krrs, sek 
deer, pound, //w(hair); horses , poundcs, and iuiires occur in this 
period. 


(4) PhtreJs formed by voveel 


cJuinye 


•'—/A, be]', yes, ky, /.end (hands). 


2 . Casi; Enim.ngs. 

(1) Case-endings arc reduced to two, genitive and dative. 

(2) The.gr/;. siny. for the most part ends in -r.f {-.-s, -i-t) ; it is not 
alw.iys added to feminine sul)stanti\es, as “the nume fader’’ (Robt 
of Gloucester, 1. 610) j “ the cm/iesse .sone ” (Ib.‘ 1. 070S). 

(3) The yen. f/urob ends in -es, .and sometimes in as 

clei-kcne, of clerks, ntonlsen--, of monks (Kobt. of Glouce-ter). 

, (4) The dative siny. is often'denoted by a final -r.- nmn. red, dat. 
yode. 

There are frequent traces of it, however, in the Kenti.sh Ayenbite 

1340). 

(5) The dative plural is mostly like the nom. plural. 


FOURTH PFRIOn. 

I. Fokmatio.n- ok Tin; Pi.ukau 

( 1 ) The plural suffi.x is -cs {-is, -ys, -us). 

1 n Romance words -s, -s, occurs for -es, &c. 

(2) Plurals in -eii are {a) ashen, been (bees), cyen, hosen, oxen 

pesen,^ shooii, ton (toes), belonging to n declension ; {b) sustren 
daughtren, brethren (r declension); y) chiidren, caheren, cyren{exyry\ 
lambraP (with ^inserted before cn), originally forming plural in V’ 
kiti, ken, kicn for cy, ky, dcoter (daughters), ' 


1 This sufE.\ is unknown in tin.- Northern dialect. 
= Oxis occurs in WicklilTc, Luc. .vvii. 7. 

3 Pesss occurs in Piers Plowman. 

-* Calucs, egges, and lavibcs are also met with. 
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(3) Some neuter plurals have no as ^eer, heer (hair), hors, horn, 
sckeep, pownae^ swyji^ ihing, 

(4) After numerals the plural inflexion is often dropped. 

(5) Pltirals ivith vowel change:— fet, gees, lys, viys, mees, men, &c. 


2. Case Endings. 

( 1 ) gen. sing, ends in -es {-is, ~ys), ~s. 

(2) The^^?;. plural terminates in -es. 

(3) The old genitive plural suffix -ene is still met with, as childrene, 
clerhene, kyngene (Piers PlouTnan).^ 


ADJECTIVES. 

FIRST PERIOD. 

r. Strong (or Indefinite) Declension. 




Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut- 

Sing. 

... N. 

blind 

blind 2 

blind 


G. 

blindcs 

blindre 

blindes 


D. 

blindum 

blindre 

blindum 


A. 

blindne 

blinde 

blind 


I. 

blind-c 

— 

blinde 

PI. 

... N, 

blind-e 

blinde 

blindu 


G. 

blind-ra 

blindra 

blindia 


D. 

bljnd-ura 

blindum 

blindum 


A. 

blind-e 

blinde 

blindu 




GOTHIC. 



... 1^. 

blinds 

blinda 

blind(ata) 


G. 

blindis 

blindaizos 

blindis 


D. 

blindamma 

blindai 

blindamma 


A. 

blindana 

blinda 

bUnd(ata) 

PI 

N. 

bljndai 

blindus 

blinda^ 


G. 

bljndaize 

blindaizo 

blindaize 


D. 

blindaim 

blindaim 

blindaim 


A. 

blindans 

blind6s 

blinda 


* Very mrely used by Chaucer, 


Original form, hlindu. 
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2. Weak (or Detimte) Declension, 



Masc 

Fhm. 

XnuT, 

N. 

bllnda 

blindc 

blindc 

G. 

blindan 

blindan 

blindan 

D. 

blindan 

blindan 

blindan 

A. 

blindan 

blindan 

blindc 


Masc., Fhm., and Nnur. 
X. blindan 

G. blindcna 

D. blindum 

A. blindan 


GOTHIC. 



Masc. 

Fcm. 

Nkut, 

N. 

Win da 

blindG 

blindu 

G, 

blindins 

ldindr)ns 

blindins 

D. 

blindin 

blindOn 

blindin 

A. 

blindan 

blindOn 

blindc 

N. 

blind. ans 

bljnduns 

blinduna 

G. 

blindanC* 

blindOno 

blindanc 

D. 

Win dam 

bHnd6m 

blindam 

A. 

blindans 

blindCns 

blindCna 


SECOND 

PERIOD. 



1 . Strong Declension, 



J^Iasc. 

Fk.m. 

Nhut. 

N. 

blind 

blind 

blind 

G. 

blindcs 

blindre (blindc) 

blindcs 

D. 

blindc 

blindrc (blindc) 

blindc 

A. 

blindne 

blindc 

blind 


PI. ofall gend. N. blindc 

G. blindcrc (blindc) 

D. blindcn (blindc) 

A. blindc 

2. In the *weak or definite declension -an becomes (l) (2; 

All cases of the sing, are often denoted by the final e. 

The plural ends in -m or -e. 

In the Ormuhtm all the older inflexions of both declensions art? 
represented by e. 
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. [AFP. . 


THIRD PERIOD. 

In the Third period the older adjectival inflexions are represented 
by a final and even tliis sometimes is di'opped. 

In Robert of Gloucester and the Ayc7ihite we sometimes find the accusative 
in -ne of the strong declension. In the AyeJibite we find dativ^e plural in 
in indefinites like oiie^ other. 

The plural of adjectives (mostly of Romance origin) sometimes 
terminates in especially when the adjective follows the noun, as 
"wata-es pdncipales, Robert of Gloucester has ‘‘ foure godes sones, 

“ the godes knyStes.’^ 


FOURTH PERIOD. ^ 

A final e marks [a) tlie plural, {b) the definite form, of the 
adjective. 

Plurals in s are common, as in the previous period. 


PRONOUNS. 

I. Personal Pronouns. 
First Period. 



First 

Person. 

Second Person. 

Sins 

... N. 

Ic 


ni 


G. 

min 


fin 


D. 

me 


:>e 


A. 

mec, me 


lec, pe 

PL 

... N. 

we 

ge 


G. 

user, ure 

eower 


D. 

us 

eow 


A. 

fisic 

eow, eowic 

Dual 

... N. 

wit 

git 


G. 

uncer 

incer 


D. 

imc 

incer 


A. 

uncit, unc 

inch, ints 


GOTHIC 



Sing. 

^ N. 

ik ^ 

jut 


G. • 

meina 

theinn 


D. 

mis 

thu£ 


A- 

rolk 

thuk 


PERSOiVAL PROxVOUiVS. 




PI 

... N. 

wei? 

jus 


G. 

\insar.a 

I r warn 


JX 

unsis 

jru'is 


A. 

imsis 

iswis 


Dual 


N. 

G. 

JX 

A. 


wit 

tiRkara (= unkara) 

ugki*; 

ugkis 


J"' 

igkwara 
igkw 1*; 
ii^kwis 




Sr.coND PniMoi 

). Thikd PlUlIOD. 

PouKTir Pr.irion, 

Sing. 

N. 

Tch, ic, ihc 

icii, il:, I 

ich, ik, I 


G. 

min 

— 



D. 

me 

rnc 

me 


A. 

me 

me 

me 

VI 

... K. 

wc 

\\e 

wc 


G. 

urc 

urc 



D. 

ons 

11*^, ous 



A. 

u*;, ous 

us, on*; 

\V‘ 

Dun) 

... N. 

wit 




G. 

linker 





D. 

tincr link 

— 



A. 

line 

— 



SneoND Piuiioi). 

TiiiiU) Paiiioi). 

FoUUTH PlUMOn. 

Sing. 

... N. 

Vu, hoii 

)JU, ]’0U 

hou 


G. 

kin 




S'] 

])c 

he 

)v 

PI. 

... N. 

.1C 

ae, yhc, yc 

Sc, yc 


G. 

coiirc, cur, cwr, 

Sure — 



D. 

A. 

cow, ew 
ov.’, 5uw, oeow 

1 Sou, yhou, ou 

you, Sow, vnw 

Dual 

... K. 

3it 




G. 

inker, aunkcr 

unker 




inc, gunc 




The dual is found as late as I2h'0, as in ITavdok (he Dai:c, 

Tile older genitives as early as Laoanion's lime bcgi.a 

to be employed only as possessive adjectives ; 7 /;r, cenure^ coitcr^ 5^^' A 
are mostly formed with indefinite pronouns, as nre ech ^ each of us, 
onre nan = none of us ; but the partitive form ech of us is also in 
use at this period. 

For other changes see Pronouns (Personal). 
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II. Pronouns of the Third Person* 

First Period. 




Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Sing. 

N. 

he 

heo 

hit 


G. 

his 

hire 

his 


D. 

him 

hire 

him 


A. 

hine 

hi 

hit 

PI. (of all 

N. 

hi (hig) 



genders) 

G. 

hira (heora) 




D. 

him (heom) 




A. 

hi (hig) 




Gothic has no hi stem. 


Second Period. Third Period. Fourth Period. 


Masc. 

... N. 

He, ha 

He, ha, a 

He, a 


(i. 

His 

His 

His 


D. 

Him 

Him 

Him 


A. 

Hine, hin, him 

Him (liine) 

Him 

Fem, 

... N 

Hi, heo, hie, he, 3e, 

Heo, hi, sco,^ 

Hue, heo, ho. 



5eo, 3ho, scai^ 

schc, zy, sge 

sche,scio 


G. 

Hire, heore, here 

Hire 

Hire (hir) 


D. 

Hire, heore, here 

Hire 

Hire (hir) 


A. 

Hi, heo, hie, hire 

Hi (his, is), hire 

Hire ^ 



(his, hes, es) 


Neut. 

... N. 

Hit (it) 

Hit (it) 

Hit (it) 


G. 

His 

His“ 

His, hit 


D. 

Him 

Him 

Him (it) 


A. 

Hit (it) 

Hit (it) 

Hit (it) 

PI 

.. N. 

Hi, heo, hie, he, 3 

Hi, hii, heo, hue, 

hii, 4 hei, bai, tha 



ha, ]?e33, pei, pai 

he, thei, thai 

(hii), a 


G. 

Hire, heore, here. 

Heore, here, her. 

here, ^ her, hir. 



theSore 

hir, hare, ]Jair 

thair, thar 


1). 

Heom, hem, ham. 

Heom, hem, ham. 

hem, tham, horn 



}^e53m 

pani, horn 



A. 

Hi, heo, hie, heom. 

Hi, hii, hem (hise, 

hem, tham, ]?em 



5am (his, hes) 

is), ”fara, horn 



(l) In the Third perxod the gen. plural is used with indefinite 
pronouns, as here non (none them), ha^e eyther (each of them), &c. 


^ SccB occurs in Saxon Chronicle (Stephen) ; sco^ seko is a Northern form ; sch 
a Midland variety of it ; and ho is West Midland. 

2 Mostly used adjectively. 

Hie and he are East I\lidlaud forms ; hne^ Southern (used by Trevisa). 

Rare. 


REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 
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(2) The accusatives (singular and plural) begin in the Second 
period to be replaced by dative forms, but the old accusative (huie) is 
found in the Ayendlte (.1340), and is still in use in the South of 
England under the form -e7Z, 

(3) The Northern dialect (and those with Northern peculiarities) 
replace the plural of the stem /li by the plural of the definite article. 

, (4) In the South of England a = is still preserved- In Lan- 
cashire 7 io is used for ske. 

Ill, Reflexive Pronouns, 

fi) In the First period j/^(self) was declined as an adjective along 
with personal pronouns, as — 

N. Icsilfa; G, vitnsilfes ; D. mesilfttin; A. mec {ine) stlfnc^ 

&C. 

(2) Sometimes the dative of the personal pronoun was added tc 
the noDK of silf, as ic me silf ; thu the sit/; he him silf; we 7ts silfe ; 
ge cow silfe ; hi him silfe. 

(3) also stands with ^ substantive, as God silf = God 
himself. 

(4) With a demonstrative, silf was declined according to the weak 
or definite declension, as scsilfa = the same. 

(5) Second period (as in LaJ. ) the genitive shows a tendency 
to replace the dative, as mi silf for 7 ?ie silf but it is not common ; 
and in all otlier cases the old form is preserved. 

In the Third and Fourth periods mi self (hi self our self &c. 
become more frequently used : Wickliffe has instances of the older 
forms, as we us silf 5 e 5 oiz self as well as of 7ae our self ^e ^oure 
self His self occurs in Northern English of the Third period. 

( 6 ) Self sometimes lengthened to sclveii in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, 11% I miselveu^ hehimsdven (Chaucer). 


IV, Adjective Pronouns. 

(i) The'possessives in the First period ^xe—mtu (my), thin (thy), 
his (his. its), hira^ (her), hre (our), cowei^ (your), hh^a^ hcora (their), 
uncer (our two), incer (your two). 

Stn is found in poetry as a reflective possessive of the third 
person. 
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(2) In the Second period the possessives are— First person, mi7t 
(sing.), nnker (dual), nre (plural). Second person, thm (sing.), 
biker, ^imker (dual), cowre, coiire, ^iire (plural). Third person, his, 
hire [sing,), hire, here, hcore, 5 (plural). 

Min is thus declined : — 


FIRST PERIOD. 1 SECOND PERIOD. 




Masc. 

Fem. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Sing. .. 

. N. 

min 

min 

min, mi 

mine, min, mi 


G. 

mines 

minra 

mines, min 

mire, mine, min, mi 


D. 

minum 

minre 

mine, min, mi 

mire, mine, min, mi 


A. 

minne 

mine 

minne, mine, min, mi 

mine, min, mi 

PI. .. 

,. N. 

mine 

1 

mine, min, mi 



G. 

minra 


mire, mine 



D. 

minum 


minnen, mine, min 



A 

mine 


mine 



Thin is similarly declined. 


Ui^e is declined as follows in the First period : — 

Masc. Fem, Neut. 

Sing. ... N. Ciser, lire dser, fire user, ure 

G. dseres, ilsses, fires fiserre, fisse, firre same as masc. 

D. fiserum, fissum, firum fiserre, fisse, firre ,, 

A. fiseme, firne fisere, fisse, fire fiser, fire 

PI. ... N. fisere, fisse, fire — fiser, fire, See. 

G. fisera, fissa^, fire — same as masc. 

D. fiserum, fissum, — ,, 

firum^ 

A. fisere, fisse, fire — fiser, fire 

In the Second period we sometimes find m^e and eo7ver 
inflected like adjectives of the strong declension, as Uirs forines 
fadei^es gult” = the guilt of our first father (Moral Ode). 

{a) As 7 nine and thine are the plurals of min and thin, so in the 
Second and Third periods hise is the plural of his, 

{V) Hire (her) is generally uninflected. LaSamon has plural hires, 
as hires leores ” = her cheeks. 

(dr) In the Ormulnm we find genitive the^'^res, as “ till e'SS^err 
W'^^res herrte = to the hearts of them both. 

(3) In the Third period the dual forms disappear, and the posses- 
sives are — nun, thin, his, hire, our, ou 7 ‘e, '^oiu'e, hei'e, thair ; absolute 


II.] 


DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 



possessives — oiires^ urs ; ^oures^ yJioinrs ; ihaires^ ihairs^ as well as 
viire^ lire ; ^oiire^ here. 

Tlie 2^U^rals viine^ thine^ hise, &c. are in use. 

(4) In the Fourtli period we find plural hise ; and cures ^ youres^ 
hcres^ hares (theirs), are more commonly used than in llie Third 
period, 

V. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

First Period. 


I^Iasc. Fem, Nhut. 

Sing. ... N. se seo (])CQ, tliiu *) I’sct 

G. >a;s }>irc same as masc. 

D. Jjam, ])sein piere „ 

A. )ane, pone pa pxt 

1. py, l^e pa same as masc. 


P], (of all genders) N. 

G. 

D. 

A. 



>Kra 

>a:m 


GOTHIC. 




Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Sing. 

... . N. 

sa 

so 

thala 


G. 

this 

thizus 

as masc. 


D. 

thamma 

thizai 



A. 

thana 

thu 

thata 


I. 

the 



PL 

... N. 

lhai 

tho'^ 

tho 


G. 

tliize 

thizo 

as masc. 


D. 

thaim 

thaim 



A. 

thans 

thos 

th6^ 


In the^ Second Period we find se replaced by ike ; and oficii 
all inflexions are dropped, so that rve get an uainflected the as in 
modem English. 

MASCULINE. 

Singular. N. he, ha 

G. ha2S, J^as, hes, heos, his, he. 

D. han, hon, pane, hone, honne, heonne, hen, ha, he 
A. hene, pane, hssne, hene, jiaime, ])one, j'on, ]/c 
L he 


* Old N’ortheni lormi. 
T 
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The old Kentish dialect of the thirteenth century is more archaic 
than other Southern dialects, and has j/{fem.), thet, that (n.). 

“Nu lordinges JjIs is ])e miracle ]Jet '^et godspel of te dai us tel]?, ac great h 
be toknmgge. Sc leprus signefie]? ])o senuulle men. si lepre }Jo sennen. 'pei scab 
oitokned litle sennen, si lepre betokned pa grete sennen ]^et bledh diadliche." 

" This is si glorius miracle,” 

This is si signifiance of the miracle.” 

"Jo seide Je lord to his sergant.'* 

" Of Jo holi gost ; in pa time,” ^ 


Singidar, 


FEMININE. 

N, Jeo, Ja, pie, Je, Jo 
G- Jare, Jsei'e, Jere, Jer, Je 
D, Jare, Jsere, Jere, Je 
A. Ja, Jeo, Je, Jo 


NEUTER, 


Shigiilar. K. and A. 

G. and D, 


Jat, ]?cet, Jet, Je 
as masculine 


Phn'aL 


N, Ja, Jo, Jaie, Je 
G. Jare, Jere, Jer 

D. Jan, Jon, Jen, Jane, Jasn, Jeon, Ja, Je 
A. Jaie, Jo, Je 


In the Or 77 tiihtm and other Midland witers the gender of that is 
forgotten, and it is used as a demonstrative pronoun as at present. 

In the Third Period the article is for the most part flexionless 
in the singular : though Southern %^Titers, as Robert of Gloucester, 
Dan ]\Iichel (in Aye 7 ibite\ &c., preseiTe some of the older forms, 
as acc. masc. tha-ne, tJie~n. 


** Zueche ycares driuej pafie dyevel uram Je herte as Jet weter cachchej pane 
bond out of Je kechene.” — Ayenhite^ p. 171.2 

The Kentish of 1340 also preser^’^es the fern, po. 

The fern. gen. and dat. thare {iha') is employed by Shoreham, as 
^^thare saulegalle^^ = the gall of the soul (Shoreham’s Poems, 
p, 92) ; “one tJia 7 'e crybbe^^ (Ib. p. 157). 

The old dative -n (O.E. -?;/) is preserved in such expressions as 
^^ioxthe 7/once’' (O.E.y^r than aiies) : cp. O.E., attai e 7 ide = at then 
ende (Robt. of Gloucester) \ “ after spousynge” (Shoreham, p, 57) ; 
atter = at ther = at the (fern, ). 


See KcTzUsh Scr 7 }tanst iu O.E. J^Iiscellany (ed. Morris). 






11.3 


J^JSMOXSTA'A 77/7i PKOXOt/XS. 


The pluml foun’i in the 'J*nn:n r.:c J % ] *♦, J 

which r.rc also U'c 1 for the nhir.-.! of iLu: c,\u of 1 •, of 1 to 
I'» .= of tho‘e, to th(‘ c. 

In the I'ofinit I'nnioD the jihinnl ir. rtiil in « c; hat the 
Ein^'ijjlar js uninllecte.i. 

7a.:.*, ]i!nr.'’.I (i.o (= tho c), r.rc <jejno:rlr.'.ttvr . 

SlcUtun M'c. =: tho e : ** Allc /'i.: tiwt v.ctc on njy j 

Y:s, J-r.v, Jvr, tin*;. 

1‘ll.M’ I’l.r.toi). 


Stnpi/iir. X. I"*. 

(J. 

J). jiMiin 
A. j: ne 


{i 

j;*c^ 

i:*«:n 

!:• 


J'tUtttl. X. I .V. 

!;• .1 

1). |.•:nn 

.\. 1 . 1 . 

In the Si:co.N*l) I’r.r.iou we fm-l the followin.': Intnj*. :~ 

Sw^-. X. jy, li-^ I’-M c. I .% }:•. 

Ct. j.i .t<, 1 1 T, !:•. Is'‘*ir, 'c .t*. 

I). 1-1 'lie. |: en, J-; e j; cu% 1:*. e „ 

i\. l..ne, line l'-',l.'' IK 

Plural, X. anti A, l-i:, 1 .-o . 1 o., 1 c , 1 ^ e, 1 ic, 1 he 
f». ji* cic, live 
1). j'i-en, li lc.i» 

In the OnuuluiK, t/.is lias no infif.\ion. except pint.-.! leV.-. 

In the 1 inni) I'l.uicui ti:i: i*; llc.\ii)nlc>‘> in the iin'pilar wc fmtl 
m the plural {l:fs, Pus, Puss. Pu.y. 

In the Ayntl-He we fnul in the .Mn';nlar nn:n. n.a-c. Pus, acc. 
masc. P:en:e {=s Ptfsuf), acc. fem. P.re, tint. P.issu, thisf, 
bhorcham has dat. .'inij. anil pi. P.vsstrr,^ 

In the Founm I’lntioi) we have linx. //J-r, pl.//;;Vr, Pus, P.ts, 

hfiCSC* 


* Norilicrn fiirms. 

? }!t^ /Z/n.vncc. *in;% m rmne Fouth-rn \\:iicr* 

> Xrc\isn, 1357, lias iiom. ma»c. Jvx, fcm. I'J- Jv.'j* 

T Z 
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In the Northern dialects we find iher^ thir, the plural of the Old 
Norse definite article, used for ihese'^ : — 

Allc mans lyfe casten may be 
Principally in this partes thre. 

That cr ihir to our understandyng, 

Bygjmnyng, midward, and endyng. 

Ther thre parties er thre spaces talde 
Of the lyf of ilk man yhung and aide/* 

Hampole, P, of C, 

It is used by James L in his Essayes in Poesie (ed. Arber, p. 70) : 
Thir are thy workes/* 


VI. Interrogative Pronouns. 


First Period. 


Hwa^ who. 





MASC. AND FEM. 

NEUT. 

Siiignlar. 

N, 

liu^a 

liwaet 


G. 

liwoes 

hw^s 


D. 

hwam, hwsem 

hw£em 


A. 

liwone, hwfene 

hwjet 


I. 

hwi 

hwi 



GOTHIC. 



MASC. FEM. 

NEUT. 

N. 

hwas 

hwo 

hwa 

G. 

hwis 

hwizos 

as masc. 

D. 

IiAvamma hwizai 


A. 

hwana 

hwo 

hwa 

I, 

hwe 

hwe 

hwe 


In the Second Period we find the following forms 


MASC. AND FEM. NEUT, 

Singular. N. hwa, whse, wa, wha, wo liwat, Iiwet, 

what, whset 

G. hwas, whes, was, whas as masc, 

T>. Iiwam, whan 

A. hwan, wan, liwam, whan, wham hwat, whret, 

&c. wham 

In the Ormtilum we find whai used in'espective of gender, as 
wltai man, what thing, &c. 


* In the O.N. pi. their (masc.), ihar (fern.), than (neiit.) ; r = f (sign ©f 
plural). 


JXTKRIiOGAT/m PliOXOUKS. 


la the TiMKI) rKKloi) the dative replace" tlie old acrJ^atr.c. 

MAiiC. AND rr.M. hzxrr. 

N. whn, \\i;o, lino, wo, J;t>, q;:o v/l;nl, wat, Jnret, 

<1 Hot 

G. v.ha^, v.ho\ W( ■, r. i i;'.a:.c. 

I), whom, wliMii, w«/;n, <ji;a:n ,, 

A. wliwjn, wham, won, wlian, whr.l, l.r.ct 

w.m, niir.m 

h ii<evl a-i an adjective with.oat ia:"e\;i n • 

In the ForKTJi I'liKion, N. ::•/„% u G. u wv/; 

A* 74V* 4*«^, 

//r/'.rJ>Vr, wliclhcr, whicJi of lw*u. 


Kntvr ri:i:ioi). 


Sw^dcr. 

N. 

M. 

hvA'cocr 

r. 

hwaucni 

hv."> o'er 


Cf, 

hwaiicres 

hwaoerre 

.'ll 


1>. 

A. 

hwaUenun 

hwa-yernc 

hwa*oc:rc 
hw aijerc 

»• 

liv.ajfcr 

Plural. 

K. 

M. AND l\ 
hwaS’circ 


N# 

Inv.T.5Vn! 


G. 

I). 

A. 

hwaiJerra 

hwah'eruin 

hwajicre 


hv.'.%-5\'nj 


Hwilc is declined lil:c the Mronj; dcclcnMon of adjectives. 


Skconi) Pr.nioi), 
In Iwa5ainon we find in 'Fcxl A : — 


M. r. 

Sw£u/ar. N. while, wludc whulchc 

G. whulchcs wimlclicrc 

D, whulchc whulclicrc 

A. whulcnc whulchc 


Plurals N. whulchc, &C 4 
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In Text B we have 'woch (oblique cases wocJie). 

In the Ormuhivi we have Sing. N. whillc^ G. whillkes^ Plur. N. 
whillke. 

In the Third Period this pronoun is flexionless ; the pL often 
has the final — whylc^ ^ivhilch^ 'luhilky wich^ 'ivuch^ woc/i^ huich ; 

pi. whilche^ wlnche, Jmlche, 

In the Fourth Period the is joined to wJiick^ as the 'which 
relative). 


VII. Relative Pronouns. 

First Period. 

(1) Se (masc.), seo, sio (fern.), thset (neut). 

“ Caron se hssfde cac }>no heafdu and se waes switJe oreald." — B ohthius. 
•‘He hasfde an s^viCe senlice sio wacs haten Eurydice.*'- — Ib, 

'* J^a nzefde he na sdpa |>onne an \cet v/ass Jjeah ]?re-re])re." — Ib, 

“ Se l^nrhwunaU dU ende se bytJ lial.” — Matt, x. 26. 

(2) be with sCy sco, as sc-pc, seo-pe, {pa:Ife), 

“Is for-bi an Fscder se pe zefre is Fa^der.' - -iEcFRic, Ve Fide Catholicc^ 

(3) be (indeclinable). 

Gesa:lig bit? se mon \e maeg geseon.” — B oethius. 

M\c bara pe yfele dctJ, hataU p^t leoht .” — yohn iii. 20. 

(4) Se be . . . se. 

Sepe brj^d hacftJ, se is brydguma .” — yolut iii. 9. 

(5) be with personal pronouns, as pe ic {ic pe\ pu pe^ &c. 

“ Ic eom Gabrihel ic pe stand bcforan Gode.*' — L^tke L 19. 

“ Fseder ure, pu pe eart on heofonum .” — Matt vL 9. 

(6) be . . - be=^vho, be . . . his = whose, be . • . him = whom. 

pe he sylfa astah ofer sunnan up/’ — Ps, lx\ni. 4. 

b^^t uses na eowres b^iuces, ac b^rh God pe ic burh his 'kalian hidcr 
asend 'vvses/* — Gen, xlv. 3 . 

In the Second Period we find — 

(i) indeclinable be. (2) that^ ihei, with antecedents of all 
genders. (3) pe pe, pea pe{^ se pe, seo pe). Cp. 


The Ayenbite has dative plural in as huichen 



II.] 


KKL. 

(1) •• 


Jv d.rirtrrhnv 

— /AA\ 

// 

P 3 

(7) “ 

i:ri )y 

Jv (V).- r!::-r. 

—A*, n 



(5) 

!•' W i 

fnrllicr chn' 


A’ /■:/.. - 177 1 ’/'. rA'ox< 'r.vA. 


".sv n;'.-.'- vii 

" J- ]v/." f.'- —A', i'-. I 

-7 I;.',; ;; i.-'—A'. I. :-w> /■ A' - r- 
■' ]v;/.-A:--A-.i-, A---. 

*' //V )'.?/, r^c*‘ — // '.V" », ! ; 'J I ^ ‘:t <- -* 'V r * ' *»•: V 

!\^ \< not r v.n I ii) Liri-nunT' 

In l])e Aitrrx : RA .V ) / . . . | M ' . . . )•.' : 

)v.- fVr :d n ]' { \ -;r:r ] ; -I " 

Thnl n relative irj^Inr ! -(l) :!ic ir.ir \r ; 1 ' in !v 

I -' )'■), ^'^C. 

(0 1‘irPt jKTio'l — 

** On rnrr jO Sy-'/.y.” — .*,*! r ; 

Second period — 

** Ui>;‘ ^n ]- ;•! c f O A' //•» *, I jr-'' ; 'A 

(2) First pcri(K] — 

Swn ‘Cf'-il *z t’ 'n T^' 1 \T, '* Al.— -A J t * tc. 

Second period — 

** AKv.'n j^cal ]v l.^rrcii d'n* Jv Jv/ Ar.— //« n. 

{3) First period — 

“ An (lyd) i*; u.-^ ^ nten ;»'/* — /rloniia. 

Second period — 

“ On is ]v/ wes butcM c.’* — <9.A\ //c;/n p. Ci. 

In the Onuuhtm^ ^/7/ repinces Jr . , , J^y, t\:c. 'rhe pi. \\i J*.:/ 
(hose tliat. 

* Kxlrnct (i) is from (lie Fnidish of the rir^t j^rriod^ (.») of the Sccoti 1 t'ol* 1 
(about 1150), 

* Sr ]v is borrowed from n version of the First period. 
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In Chaucer u’e find Uiat ... he = who ; that . . . his = wJiose ; 
that . . . hun = u’hom. ’ 

A "worthy man, 

That from the tyme that he first bes:an 

To ryden out, he lovede ch>walr>’e/' — ProL II. 43-45. 

A 1 were they sore hurte and namely oon 
That with a spere was thirled his brest boon.” 

Kiiightes TalCy 11. 1843-44. 

*' I saiigh today a corps ybom to chirche, 

That now on i\Ionday last I saugh hz7Ji uirche.” 

Mzlleres Tale, 


For Other forms see Relative Pronouns, 


VIII. Indefinite Pronouns. 

(i) An (one, a) is declined according to the strong declension 
First Period. 



M. 

F. 

N. 


Singular, N. 

an 

A 

an 

A 

an 


G. 

anes 

anre 

anes 


D. 

anum 

anre 

anum 


A, 

anne, ^nne 

ane 

A 

an 


I. 

A A 

ane 

anre 

A A 

ane 


Plural (of N, 

ane 




all genders), G. 

anra 




D. 

anum 




A. 

ane 




I. 

anum 




In the Second 

period we find — 






F. 


N 

Singular, N. 

an, on, a 

an, on, a 


an, a 

G, 

anes, zennes, ones 

sere, are, 

ore 

as masc, 

D. 

ane, anne 

are, one 



A. 

asnne, enne 

ane, asne 


an, a 


In tlie Third and subsequent periods it is uninflected.^ 


* In the Ayetihite, eztne acc. of one^ ane acc. masc. and fern, of an, a ; so ctien 
= anztjfi, dat. sing. =: to ozte (used subsu) : see Ayenhite^ p. 175. 


01 


n.] IXPEFIXITE moXOUXS, 


(r.) N;in (r= vr ►;• no, in tlo' v,viy. 

’ In tl:c Sccojnl r.n 1 1 nioi i i: i f-r no'-: ] .nt v.tunficctc^L 

In Sout];crn v/ii:cr > v/j f,V'] jyn. ’in::., of nn I:irnl. 

I'iic AysnEfc Inn. r.cc, ;,vv;vr, t:. !. t: 

{ 3 ) Sum (n. critr.in. ^ n.o'] i linrd in \]\v I*;: I ] cm ’i : cco: !• 
iin; Jo liic .''tjon:: clcn if n <^f r'!'^ :i'. 

In I^noniiv-n {S'T<nni y'::^ l) v,c i.nvc t!;c f«n!'»v.in** ft :in.n : — 


S/ryE:r, X. r :rn 

(; '.n.nnn'-. 

1 > -nin::;- 

A. n'ur.nf 

rXr.::, N. rntl A. rnnnnc 
I). r nnnnrn 

In the r)/7*;,v.V/^v v. c f.inl — 

X. (h /.v'v.vn 11, /.v'vr 



In llic 'ri)ii<l nntl I'onrtlj X v.c r.:n! /.v";, / ' //'nv ; 11, 
j. r;r, in m I n n 1 1 y in it : n < n h n i :n c ^ j ' r/. n : n 

{.^) Man ((i{.r. ;v,tv), on/n i'. in in the I’i: t ; oniy in the 

nenn. In the Scc' ml ami 'nh ennent ]'c:if X *»'.c In: I r*n*r;, rv.;*;, 
and r/.v^ in-ul v.iili a verh in tl:e Mininlar. 

Traces of lliis ;*;/ arc foinul in I',!ira])i,l!nn Htcir.tiirc : — 

** Slop ;*.v dice ye n- r.rc n \ r" I^i r.*iy r':/ ri p d / r, 

fwC. 

( 5 ) /fcnir^ (nny), nctyilivc nrenifr, was declined acc-ndini; to ilir 
i^tron;^ tlccletmion. 

In llie Second period the/; falls away. 'Hie followiny forms air 
ii'^cd by LaSanion ; — Si in;, X. tr:\ t::\ r: ; Gen. 4r: ; I).U. 
<ri : Acc. ^r;>. 11, rr;‘. 

In tlic Mib.-equent jicriods wo find r?;r, v.dlli 11 , 

iFcc. 


(6) Oocr, one of two, tlic fimt or t!io recond. 

** I.nmrcli Tinm tv/.n v/lf, rt^rr v.-r*; pcneinncd Ad.i nm! cTirr Fclln.*'— 6Vrr. iv. 19. 
** Sot^Iicc rt 5 rr Is sc I'.cdcr, cX^rr is <^c siuui.**— /T'l.rjnc, Dr I'i.tr 


* 'Fins form is loobed upon .as n shnrtrncd form of rtm, 

3 }Vr/ Ls n*;cd as an indcfmilc pronoun, cp. “ as^vw may say.** 
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In the Second period ^Y0 find a 7 i o])en% ani ’5 o\>e 7 T, na7i ol>er7', stim 
o\>err — ( 07 Y 7 iz(hm), 

In the Third period — that azi, that oo 7 z^ the io7t, the toon = the 
one, the first ; that othez'^ thet other = the other, the second. We also 
find thother = the other. 

The pi. of o^er is oZz^e. In the Third and Fourth periods we find 
— o^re and o^er* In the Ayoibite we find pi. o^i’ezu 

(7) Wha (any one) and whset (aught). 

.“Ana gif hivct to inc Jewcet c\vyt 5 .'^ — MatL xi. 3. 

See other examples in Indefinite Pronouns. 

^ We have also compounds, as sivylces hwcet^ Irddcet lytles (in 
littless whati)^ dies hwcet 

In the Second period siwizinvhatt {Orziu) makes its appearance, 

(8) Hwylc (any one), 

“ Gif eow Jvwylc scg?J.” — Mic* xlii, 21. 

Cp.^ fande lii crossis ; an was l^at like, Bot wiste JJai noStg^j/Z/^’was guilk, 
{Je quilk muJJt ]>e feuis be .” — Legends of Holy Rood, p. 113. 

(9) In all periods stcch is an indefinite pronoun : — 

S 7 vilc 7 em, and be svnlcum pu tniht ongitan,” &c. (Boethius) = By such 
and such thou mayest perceive, &c. 

“ Whi art thou swlc/i and S7vich that thou darst passe the lawe.” — Pilgrbnage, 

p. 78. 

(10) Even becomes an indefinite pronoun : — 

" Sunch a time thou didest thus, S 7 vich a sonedai, swtch a moneday thaniie 
thou didest that and thanne that! — Pilgrimage. 

Cp. ^ ** Had it been 

Rapier or that and po^'iard . . , 

... I had been then your man.”-^.^ Cure for a Cuckold. 

(11) In ‘‘Hakluyt’s Voyages” {1589) we find > 5 ^? used indefinitely — he 
, . he = 07 ie , . . other: “After comes //<?<? and heel^ Cp. Chauceris 

use of he in Kztighies Tale^ Ik 1756 — 1761 : 

“ He rolleth under foot as doth a balle. 

He foyneth on his feet with a tronchoun. 

And he him hurtleth with his hors adoun, 

He thurgh the body is hurt, and siththen take, 

Maugre his heed, and brought unto the stake • 

Ar^cther lad is on that other side/' 
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IX, Compounds, 

(1) Of hwa : — each, every ; d:g-hwa (= &-ge-JnvS[)^ every ; 
dies hwa (Lat. ali-qttis), any; s^vd-hwd-Stud^ whoso, whosoevei ; 
hwccUhwttgu {'=ihwig 2 (’h{ig 2 i)^ anything. 

In the subsequent periods, swd-hwd-s7vd becomes (i) hzua-s^va, 
hwa-se, (2) zuhoso, zohose, 

(2) Of hwas'^er : — ddizccdSer^ anyone ; ditf^cr^ dl^or^ ddS'^ ( = 

hzva^er)^ dghwaf^€}% other, either; gcdrwcc^cr^ either; 

n-d-hzvcedier^ 7idzuiSer, ziozcr^e?'^ 7zo'‘^e?% neither,^ 

Later forms are ozc/zcf]yer, ej'pe;', ott^er^ o\cr = either ; iiott\n\ 
7iozvw\e)% 7io\)er = neither. 

( 3 ) Of hwilc :~-ge<uhilc, anybody ; (TghzuzVc, whoever ; /izuIlcJii^gic, 
anyone, anything ; szud-hzuilc-szud, whosoever. 

In the Second period we find gcdiwilc softened down to iJnvilc, 

(4) JElc (= d-gedfc), each, all, was declined like hzuilc. 

In the Second period we have the following forms : — 



M. 

F. 

N. 

aelc, ech 

aelc. ech 

G. 

aelches, alches, eches 

alchere, elchere 

D. 

elchen, alche, eche 

alchere, elchere 

A. 

jelene, alcne, echne 

elche, eche 


We also find cclcaii = each one, which is uninflected. 

In the subsequent periods we find ilhy echy ztcJiy ilka, zich a, ech 
ay ych a. In the Ayezihite we find ccheiiy after the prepositions ofy 

tOy ill, 

jEziei^-cclc (ever}^) was inflected like celcy and in the Third period 
we find — 

" EverccJtes owe name.** — Si, Bran dan, p. 3. 

In the Ayenbiie we find Sing. Acc. eviiiiiiCy Dat. evricJieii, 


I From these forms we get either, other, or, nor. 
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CONJUGATION OF WEAK VERBS. 

First Period. 


PRESENT INDICATn'E. PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Sing. 

Pu 

Sing. 

Pl. 

(i) nerie ^ 

neriaS 

nerie 

nerien 

sealfie^ 

sealfia^ 

sealfie 

sealfien 

nerest 

neriatJ 

nerie 

nerien 

sealfast 

seal fiat? 

sealfie 

sealfien 

(2) ncret 5 

neria0 

nerie 

nerien 

scalfmtJ 

seaifiatJ 

sealfie 

sealfien 

INDICATIVE PERFECT. 

SUBJUNCTIVE PERFECT. 

Sing. 

Pl. 

Sing. 

Pl. 

(i) nerede 

ncredon 

nerede 

nereden 

sealfode 

sealfodon 

sealfode 

sealfoden 

(2) neredest 

neredon 

nerede 

nereden 

sealfodest 

sealfodon 

sealfode 

sealfoden 

(3) neredede 

neredon 

neredes 

nereden 

sealfode 

sealfodon 

sealfode 

sealfoden 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

INFIN. 

DAT. INF, 

Sing. 

Pl. 

nerian 

to nerienne 

(2) ncre 

neria^y 

sealfian 

to sealfianne 

seal fa 

sealfiatS 




PRES. P. 

PASS. P. 



nenende 

nered 



sealfiende 

sealfod 




GOTHIC. 


INDICATIVE PRESENT. 

SUBJUNCTIVE PRESENT. 

Sing. 

Pl. 

Sing. 

Pl. 

(i) nasja 

nasjam 

nasjau 

nasjai-ma 

salbd 

salbCtn 

salbo 

salboma 

(2) nasjis 

nasji]> 

nasjais 

nasjaHJ 

salbos 

salb6]J 

salb6s 

salb 6]5 

(3) nasjiJJ 

nasjand 

nasjai 

nasjaina 

salbS]) 

salbond 

salbo 

salbona 


r To save. 


To salve* 
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INDICATIVE PERFECT. SUBJUNCTIVE PERFECT, 

Sing. Pi . Sing. Pl, 

(1) nnsida nasUcdum nasidedjau nasidedeima 

salbOda salbodcdum salbodedjau salbodedeima 

(2) nasides rjasidcdiif> nasidcdeis nasidedei]) 

salbodes salbodedu]> salbodedeis salbodedei]? 

(3) nasida nasidedum nasidedi ^ nasidedeina 

salbuda salbodcdum saIbGdedi salbodedeina 


IMPERATIVE, 


INFIN. 


Sing Pl. 

(2) nasel nasjt]? 

salb6 salb6]> 


nasjan 

saIbCn 


PRES. P. PASS. P- 

nasjands nasij^s 

salbonds salboj's 


CONJUGATION OF STRONG VERBS. 

First Period, 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

Niman^ to take. 

Pees. Inf. Perf. Pl. P.p. 

niman nam namon numen 

INDICATIVE MOOD, SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pi'esait {atid Fnlu7'e) T'mze. 

Sing. Pl. Sing, Pl. 

(1) Ic nime wenimaU Icnime we nimen 

(2) Ju nimcst ge nimaU Ju nime ge nimen 

(3) he nimeO hi nimaU he nime hi 



cc 

ENGLISH A CCIDENCE, 

[app. 



IWfect. 


Sing, 

Pl. 

Sing. 

Pu 

(i} Ic nam 

we namon 

Ic name 

we namen 

{2) ])u name 

ge namon 

}Ju name 

ge namen 

(3) lie nam 

hi namon 

he name 

hi namen 



INFINITIVE. 

IMPERATIVE. 

Simple, 

Dative, 

(2) nim 

nimaO 

niman 

to nimanne 


PRES. P. 

PASS. P. 



nimende 

numtn 




GOTHIC. 


INDICATIVE PRESENT. 

SUBJUNCTIVE PRESENT. 

Sing. 

Pl. 

Sing. 

Pl. 

(i) niina 

nimam 

(1) nimau 

nimai-ma 

(2) nimis 

nimif 

(2) nimais 

nimai]) 

(3) niini]? 

nimand 

(3) nimdi 

nimai-na 

INDICATIVE PERFECT. 

SUBJUNCTIVE PERFECT. 

(i) nam 

nemum 

(i) nem-jau 

nemcima 

(2) namt 

nemujj 

(2) nemjeis 

nemeij) 

(3) nam 

nemun 

(3) nemi 

ncmeina 

IMPERATIVE. 

INFIN. 

DAT. INFIN. 

Sing. 

Pl. 

niman 


(2) nim 

nimij> 




PRES. P. 

PASS. P. 



nimand-s 

nimips 



First Period, 


(i) Many strong verbs have change of vowel 

in the second and 

third persons smg. pres, indie. 



(i) cumc (come) 

creope (creep) 

bace (bake) 

feallan (fall) 

{2) cymrt 

crypst 

becst 

feist 

(3) cyni»5 

crypeJ 

becO 
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(2) Some lose their connecting vowel and assimilate the suffix of 
the second and third persons singular pres, indie, to the root,^ as : — 

(1) ete (eat) bindc (bind) slea (slay) 

(2) ytst binst slehst (slyhst) 

(3) yt bint sleh0 (slyhO) 

{3) Strong verbs have the same vowel-change in the second 
person perfect indicative as in the plural, as Ic fund (found), 
fiinde roundest), pi. \\G,fimdo 7 iy &c. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STRONG VERBS. 
Division I. Class L 


Pkes. a, ea. 

Perf. edy L 

Pass. P. ea. 


fealle 

feull 

feallen 

fall 

wealle 

veoll 

weallen 

well 

fealde 

feold 

fealden 

fold 

healde (halde) 

heold 

healden 

hold 

stealde 

steuld 

stealden 

possess 

wealde 

weold 

weal den 

wield 

banne 

ben (beon) 

bannen 

order 

spanne 

spen (speon) 

spannen 

span 

fange (fo) 


fangen 

take, catch 

gange 

geriR (geong) 

gangen 

go 

hange 

heng 

hangen 

hang 

Pres. a. 

Perf. Q, 

P.p. a. 


swape 

sweop 

swapen 

sweep 

ge-nape 

geneop 

genapen 

whelm 

for-sAvafe 

forsweOf 

forswafen 

drive 

blawe 

bleow 

blawe n 

blow 

cnawe 

cneow 

end wen 

know 

crawe 

creow 

crawe n 

crow 

mawe 

meow 

mawen 

mow 

sawe 

seuw 

sawen 

sow 

}>rawe 

J)reuw 

frawen 

throw'n 

■svawe 

weow 

wawen 

blow 

blate 

blet (bleot) 

blaten 

pale 

hate 

het (heht) 

haten 

order 

hnate 

hnedt (hnet) 

hnaten 

knock 

scade 

seed (sciod, sceod) 

sedden 

shed, divide 

lace 

leolc (lec) 

Idcen 

leap 

Pres. ea. 

Perf. ed. 

P.p. ea. 


heafe 

heof 

hedfen 

weep 

hleape 

hleop 

hledpen 

leap 

a-h-neape 

a-hneop 

ahnedpen 

sever 

heawe 

heow 

hedwen 

hew 

beate 

beot 

beaten 

beat 

breate 

breot 

bi eaten 

break 

gesceate 

gesceot 

gescedten 

fall to 

deage 

deog 

dedgen 

dye 


Weak verbs are also subject to this assimilation. 
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Pres, 

Perf, cd^ €. 

P.p. 


(4) sl&pe 

slep 

slffipen 

sleep 

pra^te 

gret 

grajten 

greet 

Imte 

Icort (ieCt, let) 

Iffiten 

let 

on-dr^de 

-drcCrd (-dred) 

-draiden 

dread 

rd:de 

reurd (red, rd;d) 

r&den 

counsel 

Pres. 6, 

Perf. edy 

P.p. 6. 


(5I hruwe 

hreOw 

hrOwen 

cry 

hwope 

hweop 

hwOpen 

whoop 

hi owe 

bleow 

blOwen 

hlo'W 

flowe 

fleOw 

flowen 

flow 

grovve 

greow 

grGwen 

grow 

hlOwe 

hlcow 

hlowen 

low 

rowe 

reow 

rcwen 

row 

swGwe 

sweow (sweg) 

swowen 

speed 

blote 

blcot 

blotcn 

sacrifice 

swoge 

r..veoh (sweog) 

swogen 

sough 

Pres. e. 

Perf, 

P.p, e. 


6) hrepe 

hreop 

hrepen 

cry 

wepe 

weop 

wepen 

weep 


Geong was replaced by a weak form code (eade) from a root /, to go. 
A weak form gengde is also met with, 

Slepde occurs for slep in the Northern dialect. 


Second Period. 


Pres. 

Perf. 

P.p, 


falle, iialle 

ueol, feol, fol, fel 

iuallcn, iueollen ^ 

fall 

haldc (liolde) 

heold, held, hmld, 
huld 

ihalden, iliolden 

hold 

falde (folde) 

feold 

ifolden 

fold 

walde (welde) 

wald, weld 

awald 

wield 

walkc 

weolk, welk 

iwalken 

walk 

fo (fange) 

fcng 

ifon, ifongen 

take 

ga (go, gange) 

— 

igan, igon, gangen 

go 

hange 

heontr, heng 

hongen, hon 

hang 

hate (hote) 

hahte, hehte, het 

ihajten, ihote, 
ihaten 

order 

lake 

ISEC 


leap 

blawe (blowe, 
bisewe) 

bleou, bleuj blew, 
blou 

iblowen 

blow 

cnawe (cnowe) 

cneow, cnew, kneu 

icnawen 

know 

sawe (sowe) 

seow, sow 

isowen, isawen 

sow 

mawe (mowe) 

meow, mew 
preoii, ]ireu 

imowen 

mow 

prawe (] 5 rowe) 

ithrowcA* 

throw 

slae^jC (slepe) 

slacp, sleap 

islepen 

sleep 


^ The Southern dlnlccts retain the prefix i or ^^tefore the p.p.. and frequcndy 
•drop the final The Nortliern dialects drop the prefixal iy hut seldom lose 
the 7/. 






Pres. 

Perf. 

P.p.^ 


Ircpe (IspO 

leop, lep, leup. 

ileopen, ileapen 

leap 

Icoup, lup 



Irste (letc-) 

let 

ileten, llseten 

let 

•n’epe (weDpe) 

weopj wep 

iwepen 

weep 

liewe 

heow, hew 

iheawen, iheouwen. 

hew 



hsewen 


bete 

beot, bet 

ibcaten, ibseten 

beat 

ro\v'e 

rew, reu 

irowen 

row 

grou’e 

greuj greow 

igrowen 

grow 

Some few perfects have "become weak, as : — 


Ipete (lete) 

lette (Iffitte, leatte) ^ 



let 

Icpe 

leopt ^ 

— 

leap 

slepe 

sleapte (slapte)^ 

— 

sleep 

drede 

dredde 3 

adrad ^ 

dread 

shrede 

shadde 3 

shadd 3 

shed 


Third Period. 


Pres. Perf. . P.p. 


falle 

vil, fel, fil, ful 

yfalle, yfallen, 
yvalle, fallen 

fall 

halde (holde) 

held, hieM, huld 

yholde, iholdeii 

hold 

fange (fo, fonge) 

afong,afeng,aveng, yfonge, ifongen, 
avong, veng ivongen 

take 

nange (honge) 

heng 

yhonge 

hang 

go 

— 

ygo, gon, gan 

go 

liote 

het, hight 

yhote 

call, name 

blov/e (blawe) 

blew 

yblowe, yblowen 

blow 

knowe (knawe) 

knew, kneu 

3’knowen, knawen 

know 

sow 

sen, sew 

sowen 

sow 

])rowe 

j’rew, jJreu 

iprowen 

thrown 

slepe 

slep, sleep* sleop, 
slup 

— 

sleep 

bete 

byet, bet 

byeten, ibeten 

beat 

lete (Tate) 

let 

ilate, laten 

let 

drede 

dred 

— 

dread 

lepe 

lep, hliep, blip 

— 

leap 

wepe 

wep 

— 

weep 

hewe 

hew 

ihewen 

hew 

rowe 

rew, row 

— 

row 

growe 

grew, greu 

igrowen 

grow 


The folio-wing weak forms are to be met with : — 

idrad (p.p.l, dradde (perf.), and fanged (perf. and p.p.), hattt 
(p.p.), sJiadde[^sA.\ s/iad {-p.T^.), lette (perf.), z7,f;(p.p.), wepie^Tueped 
(perf.), ^ede s.ni. weitde, (perf.), hanged, henged 


In. LaSnmon. 


2 In La3amon and Ominlum. 
U 


3 In 0‘i'i7i7thivi. 
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Fourth Period. 


Pres. 

Peri\ 

falle 

fel, fill 

holde 

held, huld 

walk 

welk 

iindcr-fong 

-feng 

hongc, liaiige 

heng, hceng 

gon, goon, goo, go 

— 

hole 

hight 

bio we 

blew 

knowc 

knew 

crowc 

crew, creew 

growe 

grew 

sowc 

sew, seew 

throw 

threw 

slcpc 

slep, sleep 

Icpe 

leep, Icp 

Icie, late 

let, Icet 

licwe 

hew, hcew 

betc 

bet, beet 

wepe 

wep, ^veep 


P.p, 


fallen 

fall 

holdcn 

hold 

— 

walk 

-fongen 

undertake 

hongen 

hang 

goon, gon, ygo 

go 

hoten 

call, name 

blowen 

blow 

knou'cn 

know 

crowen 

crow 

growen 

grow 

sowen 

sow 

throwen 

throw 

slcpcn 

sleep 

Icpen 

leap 

leten 

let 

he wen 

hew 

beten 

beat 

wepen, wopen 

weep 


(1) The following weak forms make Iheir appearance : — 

OTi’A//V/^(p.p. -weeldid), ivalkcd (perf. and p.p.), nnderfouged{'^^xL'), 
hajigide, hotigcde{T^Q\I.), hanged, hongcdigi.'p.), sxaepidc iszuehed 

(p.p. ), hnoxoidc (perf.), soioide (perf.), j£7rOTV/(p.p. ), legpidc, lepte ^perf.), 
gro7acd (perf.), leppid, lept (p.p.), (perf.), slept (p.p.), dredde^ 

dj-addc (perf.), adred, adrad (p.p.). 

( 2 ) Held, heng, are sometimes used for the p.p. 

( 3 ) ^ mute final e is often found in the perfect, as blerjje, crnve, 
leete, &c. 


Division II. Class I. 


First Period, 


Pres. /. 

Pkrf. a {cay rr). 

Pl. It, 

P.p. Uj o» 


(r) belle 

beall 

billion 

bollcn 

bellov/ 

swclle 

sweal (sweoll) 

swullon 

swollen 

swell 

heipe 

healp 

hiilpon 

holpen 

help 

dclfc 

dcalf 

diilfon 

dolfen 

delve 

mclte 

mcalt 

multon 

molten 

melt 

swcitc 

sweal t 

swill ton 

swolten 

die 

be-tclde 

teald 

tuldon 

tolden 

cover lip 

rnelce 

mealc 

mill con 

molcen 

milk 

beige 

bealh (bealg) 

biilgon 

bolgen 

be wroth 

Tcigc 

fealh (fealg) 

fulgon 

folgen 

go into 



i;.] 


STJiONG VJEPIiS. 


•-ry j 

• • « t 


Pprs. r, Pivir./r'r^.rr). Pr.. ?/, 

MX clgc sxvcnih (swcalcr) !»\vujt;on 


pIJc 

pc.nI 

gnilon 

pilpc 

goijp 

gnlpon 

gililc 

gc.nld 

guidon 

hummc 

]d.nm 

Idummon 

prlmmc 

gr.iiii 

gnimmon 

Mxinimc 

su'.nni 

Mvununon 

climbc 

cl.ninb, dom 

dirnl n 

pclinpc 

gcbiinj) 

gduiiipon 

pLilm; c 

g^-:. i:ip 

genunpon 

on*i;innc 

-g.m 

•guant'ii 

lii.nc 

1.111 

luntion 

nniic(comc,r.ia 

ruiinon 


r.nn 

sunnon 

*ipiiinc 

.*‘P.nn 

fpMiinnn 

xxlnittt 

xx'.’n 

xxniiiinn 

5tjnte 

•'t: nt 

siiinton 

J'niuc 

Jt.uu 

I'nuiton 

bindc 

b.niid 

laindon 

findc 

f.irtl 

fund on 

cnndc 

grand 

gtundon 

linndc 

)ir.*iid 

liiundiin 

SUMldc 

sxx.niid 

MXIinilDU 

)>inde 

]Mnd 

]\ricl«n 

XX indc 

V and 

xxundnn 

crincc 

cianc 

cnir * on 

fucx' :ncc 

•LV ,nnc 

•cxxnincon 

driiicc 

dr.ric 

dmnron 

ror-»^cnncc 

•*>( r.aic 

-rcxiinccn 

flPCC 

sane 

suiiron 

Ftincc 

5t.>nc 

.Mil neon 

MX^hlCC 

Mx.nnc 

sxxiincon 

brincjc 

br.inR 

bningoii 

clinj:c 


clungnn 

cringe 

craiig 

cnuigon 

gefritige 

•frans 

-fnnigon 

gcongc 

gaii:; 

gungon 

sin:;c 

s.nng 

.Mingon 

springe 

spr.ing 

sprnngon 

stinge 

Slang 

stnngon 

sxviiigc 

SXXMllg 

swungon 

gejunge 

gcl».nng 

gclningon 

bnngc 

bmiig 

pnmgon 

jnvingc 

j>xvang 

jnvnngon 

xvringc 

xvrang 

xvrungon 

Pkcs. 

Pci:f. ca. 

Pl. ?/. 

georre 

gc.nr 

gurron 

mcomc 

mcarn 

innrnnn 

speome 

spenrn 

spnrnon 

wcorpe 

xvearp 

xvurpoii 

ccorfe 

ccarf 

ctirfon 

deorfe 

dc.arf 

dtirfoii 


U 2 


P.p* rr* 


sxx'olgcn, 

sxv.nlloxx- 

sxx eigen 

gollcn 

yell 

golpen 

ban^t 

gulden 

Iiay 

Iilutnmcn 

sound 

gniinincn 

r.ngc 

SAirnmcn 

•«x\un 

chuaben 

dunb 

g* Ininp»'n 

h ippen 

genunpen 

rumple 

gnnncn 

bfy.u* 

Itinncn 

cr i«c 

rnnncn 

mil 

xiinnen 

tiiiiil: 

fpunnen 

•p>n 

xxunnen 

fight (v.iu) 

sitintcn 

Mint 

Pninicn 

MX ell 

bnndcn 

Mtui 

ftiiulcii 

fnid 

gnindcii 

gnn.l 

lirnndcn 

pu'h 

Mxnnccn 

pill'* I'lXX’oon) 

]Mndcn 

sv cil 

xxnimlcn 

XX mil 

cium »:ii 

yiV.i! 

•rx**u:u( n 

go c)nt((iucn:^ 

dnuucn 

tirink 

-'cninc'.n 

^hnid; 

funern 

.sink 

Mnneen 

5tui1: 

MX uncen 

tod 

bningen 

bring 

clnngcn 

ding (wither) 

cningcn 

cringe, fall 

•fningcn 

ask 

— 

go 

.Min gen 

.Mllg 

spningcn 

.spiing 

siiingcn 

Ming 

.sxxungcn 

swing, hc.nt 

gc]»nngcn 

grow 

Prungen 

ihrong 

juvnngcn 

coiiMrnin 

xx'ningcn 

xvring 

P.P. 0. 

gorren 

xvlurr 

tnornen 

mourn 

spnrnen 

.spurn 

xxorjicn 

xv.nrp, ihrovr 

coricit 

oiryc. cut 

dorfen 

suffer 
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Pkes. eo. 

Perf. ea. 

Pl. u. 

P.p. 0 , 


hweorfe 

hw'earf 

hwiirfon 

hworfen 

return 

steorfe 

stearf 

sturfon 

Etorfen 

starve, die 

sweorfe 

swearf 

swurfon 

sworfen 

clean.se 

AveorJ^e 

v.'ear]? 

wurdoii 

worden 

become 

sweorce 

swearc 

swurcon 

sworcen 

grow faint 

beorge 

bearh. 

burgon 

borgen 

guard 

feohte 

feaht 

fuhton 

fohten 

fight 

Pres, e. 

Perf. ea (ce). 

Pl. u. 

P.p. 0 . 


(4) berste 

bearst 

burston 

borsten 

burst 

fersce 

}?airsc 

]?ur3Con 

Jjorscen 

thresh 

gefregne 

gcfrsegn 

gefrugnon 

gefrugnen 

ask 

bregde 

brsegd 

brugcion 

brogden 

braid 

stregde 

strsegd 

strugdon 

strogden 

strow, sprinkle 


Second Period. 


Pres, 

Perf. 

Pl. 

P.p. 


swell e 

swal, sw'ol 

swolzen 

sw'ollen 

swell 

aelpe 

3ealp, 3alp 

3ulpen 

oolpen 

yelp 

Selle 

Sal 

Sullen 

pollen 

yell 

helpe 

halp, help 

holpen 

holpen 

help 

delve 

dalf, dolf, delf 

dulfen, dulven 

dolfen, dolven 

delve 

aelde 

3eald, 5ald 

3ulden, 5olden 

5oIden 

yield 

swelte 

swalt 

swulten 

swollen 

swelter, die 

beige 

balgjbaelhjbelh, 
balh 
, swealh 

, bulSen 

boloen, bolwen 

be angry, swell 

'swelSe , 

swollen 



swallow 

swam me 

swam, sworn 

swummen 

sw'ommen 

swim 

(bi)-limpe 

-lomp, “lamp 

-lumpen, -lorn- 

-lumpen 

happen 

climbe 

clamb, clomb 

pen 

clumben 

clumben 

climb 

b-linne 

blan 

blunnen 

blunnen 

cease 

fbe)-ginne ' 
(a)-ginne . 

|-gan, -gon 

-gunnen 

-gunnen 

begin 

(i)-w'inne 

-w^an, -won 

-w’unnen 

-wunnen 

win ' 

^rinne (irne, 
{ eome. 

ran, ron (om, 
amj 

urnen 

runnen 

run 

t erne) 

[beorne, 

< berpe. 

born 

bumen 


burn 

V brinne 

binde 

band, bond 

bunden 

bunden 

bind 

finde 

fand.fondjvond funden 

funden 

find 

grinde 

grand, grond 

grunden 

grunden 

grind 

swinde 

swond 

— 

— 


winde 

wand, wond 

"wunden 

wain den 

wind 

fswinche. 

swanc, s^vonc 

swunken 

s\vunken 

toil 

\ swinke 

fdrinke 
\ (drinche) 

dranc, drone 

drunken 

drunken 

drink 

stinke 

stanc, stone 

stunken 

stunken 

.stink 

singe 

sang, song 

sungen 

sungen 

sing 
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Pkcs. 

Perf. 

Pl. 

P.p. 


springe 

sprang, sprong 

sprungen 

sprungen 

spnng 

swinge 

swang, swong 

swungen 

swim gen 

saving 

ringe 

rang, rong 

rungen 

rungen 

ring 

clinge 

clang, dong 

clungen 

clungen 

cling 

stinge 

Etang, stong 

stungen 

stungen 

sting 

])ringe 

]5rang, prong 

prungen 

prungen 

throng 

t w^orpe, 
s ‘worpe, 

( werpe 

'vvarp, 'worp, 
werp 

ivurpen 

worpen 

warp 

sterfe 

starf, sterf 

stur\'en 

storven 

die 

kerfe 

carf, casrf, kerf 

curven 

corven 

cut 

wur}>e 

(wor]?e) 

warp 

wur]>eii 

wurpen, wor- 
pen 

become 

brestc, 

berste 

brast, barst, 
borst 

brusten,bursten brosten, bor- 
sten, brusten, 
bursten 

burst 

J’resce 

prash 

prushen 

prodien 

thresh 

swaerce 

— 

swurken 

— ■ 

grow fai 

fehte 

faht, feaht, 
fogt, fcht 

fuhten 

fohten, fogten 

iight 

berge 

barh, barg 

bur5en 

bor.oen, 

borwen 

protect 

f brede 

braid (breid) 

bruiden 

\ 

braid 

1 abrede 

abred 

— 

abroden J 


(1) Southern English dialects have o for the Nortliem a in the 
perfect, as foitd — fand; stone = stanc, &c. 

( 2 ) A fe\y verbs have become weak in LaSamon, as — 

mornede (perf.), niurned (p.p.) ; freinede fre 27 !cd (p.p.); 

bar7tde (perf.) ; de7-fde (perf.), dei-ved (p.p.) ; cle/7ide (perf.) ; ringede 
(perf.). Fra^'^nedd (p.p.) occurs in the O^-mtduin, 


Third Period. 


Pres. Perf. Pl. 

helpe help,halp,heolp liolpen 

yelpe yalp — 

delve dalf dolven 

melte malt, molt molten 

5elde Said, Sold, 3eld Solden 

sweloe swal 


P.p. 

hoipcn ^ 
3 ^olpen 
dolven 
molten 

Solden, yolden 


Help 

boast 

delve 

melt 

yield 


climb 

clam 

clomben 

clomben 

climb 

swimme 

swam, sworn 

— 

— 

swim 

ginne 

gan, gon 

gonnen 

gonnen, gun- 
nen 

began 

wrnne 

wan, won 

wonnen 

wonnen 

win 

rinne, renne 

ran, ron 

ronnen 

ronnen, run- 
nen 

run 


1 n often dropped in Southern dialects. The Northern dialects prefer v. in the 
pl. and p.p. 
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ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. 


[a?p 


Pres. 

Perf. 

Pl. 

P.i>. 


irns 

orri, arn, yarn 

— 

y-yerne 

run 

linne, b-liimo 

blan, Ian 

blonncn 

blcnncn 

lease 

binde 

band, bond 

bonden, 

bomidcn 

bonden, 
bounden, 
bun den 

bind 

finde 

fand, fond, 
vond 

fonden, 
foil n den 

fonden, funden, find 
fo unden 

winde 

wond, wand 

won den 

wondt^n 

wind 

driiike 

drank, dionk 

drunicen 

dronken, 

drunken 

drink 

sinke 

sank, soiik 

sunken, 

sonken 

'Sonkeu 

sink 

slinke 

stank, stonk 

stonken 

stonken 

stink 

swinke 

swank 

swonken 

swonken 

toil 

singe 

sang, song, 
zang, zong 

songen 

zongen, songen, sing 
sun gen 

sUnge 

slong, slang 

slongen 

slongen 

sling 

priiige 

prang, prong 

prongen 

prungen 

throng 

springe 

sprang, sprong 

sprongen 

sprongen 

spring 

nnge 

rong, rang 

rongen 

rongen, rungen ring 

wringe 

wrang, wrong 

wrongen 

wrongen 

wring 

stinge 

stang, stong 

stongen 

stongPH, 

St ungen 

sting 

swinge 

kerve 

swong, swang 

swongen 

swungen 

swing 

carf, kerf 

curven 

corven 

carve 

sterve 

starf 

storven 

storven 

starve 

werpe 

warp 

— 

worpen 

warp 

berste, brestc 

brast, barst, 
borst 

borsten 

borsten, bursten burst 

berSe 

bor3 

— 

bor3en 

protect 

brede 

braid (to-bred) 

— 


braid 

\vor]>e 

wcrp, worp 

worpen 

— 

become 

fi3te 

foot, faght, 

footen 

foSten, foughten fight 


vo5t 


Weak perfects replace strong ones, as : — 

Clcmde (Early Eng. Poems); szvelled (Tristram); szvalie (A yen- 
bite) ; stvel'^ed (Psalter) ; arnde (Robt. of Gh) ; helped is a p.p. in 
Psalter j melted ; slenget (Havelok). 


Fourth Period. 


Pres. 

Perf. 

Pl. 

P.p. 


Bwelle 

swall 

swollen 

swollen 

swell 

helpe 

halp, holp 

holpen 

holpen 

help 

dclvs 

dalf 

dolven 

dolven, delven 

delve 

ineltc 

malt, molt 

molten 

molten 

melt 

swelte 

swelt 

— 


die 

Seldc, oeelde 

3ald, Sold, 3eld'3olden, 3elden 

3olden ^ 

yield 

swim me 

swam, sworn 

sworn men 

swomnien 

swim 

climbe 

clamb, clomb 

clomben, 

clamben 

clomben 

climb 

biginne 

{bi)gaii 

{bi)gonnen, 

(bOgunnen 

(bi)gunnen, 

(bi)gonnen 

begin 

spinne 

span 

spunnen 

sponnen 

spin 


STRONG VERBS. 


U.J 


Pres. 

Perf. 

Pl. 

P.p. 


wlnne 

wan, w'on 

wonnen 

wonnen 

win 

renne 

ran, ron 

ronnen, runnen 

ninnen, ronnen 

run 

stlnte 

— 

— 

stenten 

stint (stop) 

binde 

bond, boond, 
bound, band 

bounden 

bounden 

bind 

findc 

fond, foond 

foiinden 

foiinden 

found 

grinds 

grond, grand 

grounden 

grounden 

grind 

winds 

wond 

wounden 

wounden 

rvind 

sinks 

sank, sonk 

sonken 

sonken, sunken sink 

drinks 

drank, dronk 

dronken 

drunken 

drink 

s^vink6 

swank 

swonken 

swonken 

toil 

stinks 

stank, stonk 

stonken 

stonken 

stink 

shrinks 

shrank 

shronken 

shronken 

shrink 

rings 

rang, rong 

rongen 

rongen, rungen 

ring 

singe 

sang, soong, 
song 

songen 

songen, sungen sing 

stings 

stong 

stongen 

stongen, 

stungen 

sting 

springe 

sprang, sprong, sprongsn 
sproong 

sprongen, 
sp run gen 

spring 

thiinge 

throng 

throngs n, 
thrungen 

throngen 

throng 

wrings 

wrong, wrang 

wrongen 

wrongen 

wring 

kerve 

karf , 

liorven 

korven 

carve 

sterve 

starf 

storven 

storven 

starve 

worths 

w'orth 



worth en 

become 

breste 

brast, brost, 
brest, barst, 
borst 

brosten, 

barsten, 

borsten 

brosten, 

borsten 

burst 

threshs 

thrasch 

throshen 

throshen 

thresh 

bfeide 

(to-)brayd 

— 

— 

braid 

lists 

fa5t, fauSt 

foaten, fouSten 

fou3ten 

fight 

(I) Weak 

perfects — Jielpede^ delvide^ meltidi^ ^eldide^ hei'v) 


re'miede, tli7-eschide (Wickliffe), swymmed (Allit. Poems). 

^ 2 ) Weak p.p. — helped, melted, threshed, bray'^ede (Wickliffe). 

Division II. Class 11. 


First Period. 


Pres. 2 . 

Perf. ce, a^. 

P.p. 72, 0 ^ 


i) cwele 

cwael ^ 

cwolen 

kill 

ge-dwele 

-dwsel 

-dwolen 

err 

hele 

hsel 

holen 

hide, cover 

hwele 

hwael 

hwolen 

sound 

stele 

stscl 

stolen 

steal 

swele 

swasl 

swolen 

sweal 

( 2 ) nime 

nam (nom) 

numen 

steal, take 

ewime, cume 

cwani (cwom, com) 

cumen 

come 


’PI. cwcelott. All verbs of this class have a long vowel in pluraL 






Pkes, 

Perf. 

P.P. 


bere 

basr * 

boren 

bear 

scere 

scser 

scoren- 

shear 

tere 

tser 

toren 

tear 

ge-J>u'ere 

-] 3 \v?er 

-pworea 

weld 

sprece 

spraec 

sprecen 

speak 

brece 

brsec 

brocen 

break 


Second Period. 


Pres. 

Perf. 

P.p, 


stele 

stal (stalen, pi.) 

stolen 

steal 

nime 

nam, nom, n$m 

numen, nomen 

steal 


(nomen, nemen, 




Pb) 



come, cume 

com (comen, pi.) 

cumen, comen 

come 

bere 

bsr, bar, bor, beer 

boren 

bear 


(pi. beren, bseren) 



scere, schsere 

scar, schser 

scoren 

shear 

tere 

tar (toren, pi.) 

toren 

tear 


(4) break brae, brsec, breac, broken break 

brec (brocen, 
braken, pi.) 

Speke, spseke spac, spsec, spec speken, spoken speak 
(pi. spseken, 
speken) 


Weak perfect — lielede (LaSatnon), 


Third PERion. 


Pres. 

Perf. 

P.P. 


(i) hele, hile 

hal 

holen 

bide 

stele 

stel, stal 

stolen 

steal 

(2) nime 

nom, nam 

nomen, numen 

steal 

come 

com, cam 

comen, cumen 

come 

(3) bere 

her, bar, bor 

boren 

bear 

schere 

scher, schar, schor 

schoren, schom 

shear 

tere 

tar 

toren 

tear 

(4) breke 

brae, brek 

broken 

break 

speke 

spac, spec 

spoken 

speak 


Fourth Period. 


Pres. 

Perf. 

P.p. 


stele 

stal, staal, stol. 

stolen 

steal 


stel 



nime 

nam, nom, nem 

nomen 

take, steal 

come, cumc 

cam, com 

comen, cume.. 

come 

here 

bar, baar, beer, bor boren, born 

bear 


(bare) 




II.] 


SmOJVG VERBS. 


-91 


Pres. Perf, P.p. 

schere schar schoren 

tere (teere) tar (tare) toren, tom 

breke, breeke brak (brake), breek broken 

Speke spak (spake), spek spoken 

Weak perfects — hilede and ta^ede (Wickliffe). 


Division IT. Class IIL 


First Period. 


Pres. 

Perf. ce (pi. t^). 

P.p. U 

drepe 

drtep 

drepen 

swefe 

swjcf 

swelen 

wefe 

wref 

wefen 

ete 

set 

eten 

frete 

frset 

freten 

mete 

maet 

meten 

cnede 

ensed 

cneden 

trede 

traid 

treden 

cwej>e 

ewai]? 

ewepen 

lese 

ISES 

lesen 

ge-nese 

-nses 

-nesen 

wese 

wses 

wesen 

wrece 

\vr£ec 

wrecen 

wege 

wseg 

wegen 

gife 

geaf 

gifen 

(forjgite 

-geat 

-giten 

on-gite 

-geat 

-geten 

scohe (seo 

seah (pi. s^gon, 
sawon) 

gesen, gesewen 

friege 

raeg 

gefregen 

liege 

laig 

legen 

kiege 

peah, ])ah (pi. 

]>egen 

sitte 

>a;gon) 

saet 

geseten 

bidde 

bsed 

beden 


Second Period. 


Pres. 


Perf. 


drepe 

drap 

dropen 

Sete 

set, et, at, seat 

eten 

(under)5ite,(bi3ete) 

-5set, -gat, -3at -5et 
frset 

-oeten,- 

(for) frete 

freten 

mete 

mset 

meten 

trede 

trsed (pi. treden), 
trad 

c\vc]>, qusep, cwa]> 
(pi. cwsejjen, 
quefen) 

treden 

quepe 

que])en 

— 

was (pi. weren) 

— 

w^roke 

wraec, wiec 

wrekenj 


P.p, 


shear 

tear 

break 

speak 


strike, kill 
sleep 
Aveavc 
eat 

eat up 

mete, measure 

knead 

tread 

quoth 

gather 

recover 

be (was) 

Avreak 

carry 

give 

(for)get 

perceive 

see 

inquire 

lie 

take 

sit 

bid 


slay 

eat 

perceive 

fret 

mete 

tread 

quoth 


was 

v/reak 



ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. 


20S 


[ap?. 


Pres, 

Pnrr. 

P.p. 


3ifo 

Siaf, 5a r, aef 

Siveu, Seven 
leien, laien, leSen 

give 

iyge 

Irei, leai, la55 (pi. 

lie 


3c\ tn, Iscncn) 


seo^ se 

sseh, ^eih, sag, seg, 

seSen, sen, sogen, 

sec 


sah (pi. ste5en, 

so wen 



scgcn) 


sit 

sitte 

sast (pi. seten), sat. 

seten 


set 



bidde 

bsed, bed, bad (pi. 

_ 

bid 


baidcn, beden, 
bodcn) 



Tredded = 

trodden occurs in Orjmdiiviy L 57^8 



Third 

Period. 


Pres. 

Perf. 

P.p. 


drepe 

drap 

— 

slay 

etc 

et 

eten 

eat 

frete 

fret 

frcten 

fret 

3ete 

Sat, Sot, Set 

Seten, Siten 
treden, troden 

get 

trede 

trad 

tread 

quejje 

wrcke 

quob, qua]>, quad 

— 

quoth 

wraK, wrek 

wroken 

wreak 

Sive 

Sef, 3af 

Sivcn, Seven 

give 

ligge, lie 

lai, Ici, leS 

le 3 ^en, liggen 

lie 

sitte 

sat, zet 

seten 

sit 

bidde 

bad, bed 

beden 

bid 

se. seye 

say, sau, saw. 

sej’cn, seien, sewen, 

see 

sagh, sauh, sei 

zo3en, zeSen, 
seen, sain, sen 




Fourth 

Period. 


Pres. 

Perf. 

P.p. 


v/eve 

waf? 

woven 

weave 

ete 

et, eet 

eten 

eat 

mete 

mat, met 

meten 

mete 

3ete 

3cet, Sat, Sot 

5etten, Soten 

get 

trede (treede) 

trad (trade) 

treden, troden 

tread 

que]?e 

quod 

— 

quoth 

wreke 

wrak, wrek 

wroken 

wreak 

se 

sa3, say, sei, sagh. 

seien, seen 

see 


saw, sis, sih, 
sauh, sauch 



5ife, 3efe, 3 eve 

3af, Sef, yot 

3iven, Seven, yoven give 

sitte 

sat (sate) 

sitten, seeten, seten 

sit 

bidde 

bad 

— 

bid 

Ugge, lie 

lay, ley 

leyen, lelen 

lie 


Weak forms — melide for mat or vtet. 



STJ^OJVG VERBS. 
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n.] 


Division II. Class IV, 
First Period. 


Pres, a* Perf. C (pi. 6 ). 

(xj nle 

ol 

gnle 

gOl 

fare 

fdr 

stape 

stop 

scape 

scOp 

grafe 

grof 

scafe 

scuf 

rafe 

rOf 

hlade 

hlOd 

wade 

wOd 

ace 

6c 

•bace 

buc 

sace 

sue 

tace 

toe 

wace 

wOc 

W'asce 

wosc 

drage 

drOh 

gnage 

•gnoh 

(2) sceatJe 

scOd 

sccace 

scOc 

leahe 

I6h 

slcahe 

si Oh 

]^wcahe 

fwOh 

wcaxe 

wox 

(3) spane 

spun 

stande 

stun 

(4) swerige, swarie 

swOr 

hebbe (hafie) 

hOf 

hlcaluic, hlehhe 

liiOh 


P.p. a. 


alen 

shine 

galen 

sing 

faren 

fare, go 

stapen 

step 

scapen 

shape 

grafen 

dig 

scafen 

shave 

rafen 

rob 

hladen 

load 

waden 

wade, go 

acen 

ache 

bacen 

bake 

sacen 

fight 

tacen 

take 

wacen 

W’ake 

WcEscen 

wash 

dragen 

drag, draw 

gnagen 

gnaw 

sceatJen 

scathe 

scacen 

shake 

ieahen, lean 

blame 

slagen, sleahhen 

slay 

pwegen 

wash 

weaxen 

wax 

spanen 

allure 

Stan den 

stand 

sworen 

swear 

hafen 

heave 

hleaJihen 

laugh 


Second 


Pres. 

Perf. 

guile, Sellc 

goll (pi. gollen. 

fare 

gullcn) 

for 

scape 

scop 

grave 

grof 

lade 

[lod] 

wade 

wod 

wasshe 

wesh, weosch, 
weis, wuesch 

bake 

bok, book 

(for)sake 

-soc 

take 

toe 

ake 

oc 

wakie, wake 

woe 


Period. 


P.p. 


Solen 

sing, yell 

faren 

go, fare 

sempen, scapen 

shape 

graven 

grave 

laden 

lade 

waden 

go 

w'ashen, waschen 

wash 

baken 

bake 

-saken 

forsake 

taken 

take 

— 

ache 

waken 

wake 
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ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 



Pres. 

Perf. 

P.p. 


gale 

Sal, 5ol 


sing, yell 

stonde 

stod 

standen, stonden 

stand 

fare 

for 

faren 

fare 

swcre 

swor, swar 

schop 

wed 

sworen, sworn 
schapen 

swear 

schape 

wade 

shape 

go 

wabhe 

wesch, wosch 

waschen 

wash 

schake 

schok 

schaken 

shake 

akc 

ok 

(oken) 

ache 

forsake 

forsok 

forsaken 

forsake 

take 

tok 

taken 

take 

wake 

wok 

waken 

wake 

drawe 

drow, drouh, 
drew 

drawen 

draw 

wax'e, wexe 

wax, wex 

waxen, woxen 

V.'^X 

sle, sla, slo 

slow, slogh, 
slouh, siou 

slawen, slain 

slay 

flc, fla, llo, fia3e 

flogh, flouh, vlea3 

flain, flawen 

flay 

lighe, lawgliCj 
hle5e 

low, low3 

— 

laugh 

stepe 

step, stap 

stopen, stonpen 

step 

hefe, hebbe 

hof 

hoven, lieven 

heave 


Fourth Period. 


Pres 

Pekf. 

P.p. 


stonde, Gtandc 

stod, stood 

stonden, standen 

stand 

swere, sweerc 

swer, swor, swoor 

sworen 

swear 

fare 

for 

faren, foren 

go, fare 

shape 

shop 

shapeit 

shape 

stepe 

— 

stopen, stonpen 

step 

lieuc 

haf, hef, hof 

hoven 

heave 

gray* 

(grof) 

graven 

grave 


II.] 


STRONG VERBS. 


3Ci 


Pni:s. 

PCKF. 

P.p. 


Indc ■ 

lade 

laden 

load 

scliave 

schoof 

schaven, schoven 

shave 

wasche 

wc^ch, wosch 

wa^^chen 

wash 

bake 

book 

baken 

bake 

scliakc 

sebok, schook 

schaken 

shake 

forsake 

forsok 

forsaken 

forsake 

take 

lok, took 

taken 

take 

wake 

wook 

waken 

wake 

ake, aake, ache 

ok 

— 

ache 

draw 

dro5, drow, 
drowh, drev/, 
drouh 

drawen 

draw 

pnaw 

gnew, gnow 

gnawen 

gnaw 

laghc, lawe, leyae 

low, low5, Io3, 
lough, !onw5 

laScii 

laugh 

sle, sIca, sla 

sloa, slow, Slew, 
slew5 

slain, slawen, 
si awn 

slay 

fle, do 

flouh 

flain 

flay 

wexe, waxe 

wox, wax, wex, 
wffiex 

woxen, waxen, 
wexen 

wax 

> 

(1/ Weak perfects : — "Collide, "^ellide^ shapide, stept, hevede, graved^ 

sc/iavcd, 'luaschede^ 

bakede. s/iockide, shakzde, wakide. akide, lei^cde^ 

draivcde^ coaxed. 

- 


' 

( 2 ) Weak p.p. 

— Jieved^ gznved, 7vaischidy waked^ shapid^ azuakui. 




Division II. Class V. 




First 

Period. 


Pnns. /. 

Perf. 

Pl. i. 

P.p. £. 


cine 

can 

cinon 

cinen 

split 

dwine 

dwan 

d win on 

dwnen 

dwindle 

gine ■ 

gan 

ginon 

ginen 

yawn 

brine 

bran 

hrinon 

hrinen 

touch 

hwine 

hwan 

hwinon 

hwinen 

whiz 

seine 

scan 

scinon 

scinen 

shine 

gripe 

grap 

gripon 

gripen 

gripe 

nipe 

nap 

nipon 

nipen 

darken 

ripe ^ 

rap 

ripon 

ripen 

reap 

lo-slipe 

-slap 

-slipon 

-slipen 

dis‘^olve 

bc“life 

daf 

-lifo'n 

“lifen 

remain 

clife 

Claf 

clifon 

clifen 

cleave 

drife 

draf 

drifon 

drifen 

drive 

scrife 

scraf 

scrifon 

scrifen 

shrive 

slife 

slaf 

slifon 

slifen 

split 

swife 

swaf 

swifon 

swifen 

sweep, turn 

s]uwe 

spaw 

spiwon 

spiwen 

spew 

bite 

bat 

biton 

biten 

bite 

flite 

flfit 

Alton 

fliten 

flite, strive 

hnite 

hnat 

h niton 

hniten 

butt 

slite 

slat 

sliton 

sliten 

slit 
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ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. [app. 


Pres. t. 
smite 

Pekf. 

smat 

Pl. u 
smiton 

P.p. z, 
smiten 

smite 

l?wite 

]nvat 

pwiton 

pwiten 

cut off 

wite 

\vat 

witon 

Aviten 

sec, visit, go 
look 

wlite 

wlat 

wliton 

Avliten 

^vrite 

wrat 

writon 

Avriten 

Avrite 

bide 

bad 

bidon 

biden 

bide 

cide 

cad 

cidon 

ciden 

chide 

glide 

glad 

glidon 

gliden 

glide 

guide 

gnad 

gnidon 

gniden 

rub 

hlide 

hlad 

hlidon 

hliden 

cover 

ride 

rad 

rid on 

riden 

ride 

slide 

slad 

slidon 

si i den 

slide 

stride 

strad 

stridon 

striden 

stride 

v/ride 

wrad 

Avridon 

Avriden 

bud 

liOe 

latJ 

lidon 

liden 

sail 

mide 

mat5 

midon 

miden 

hide 

scritJe 

scracJ 

scridon 

scriden 

go 

•mi tie 

snatJ 

snidon 

sniden 

slit 

writ5e 

\vrat5 

Avridon 

Avriaen 

Avrithe, Avreathc 

writJe 

wra^J 

AvriCion 

AvrieJen 

bud, grow 

a-grise 

-gras 

-grison 

-grisen 

dread 

a-rise 

ras 

rison 

risen 

rise 

blice 

blac 

blicon 

blicen 

shine 

sice 

•sac 

sicon 

sicen 

sigh 

snice 

snac 

silicon 

snicen 

sneak 

stnce 

strac 

stricon 

stricen 

go ^ 

swice 

swac 

swicon 

swicen 

deceive 

\vice 

wac 

Avicon 

Avicen 

yield 

hnige 

hnah 

hnigon 

hnigen 

nod 

mige 

mah 

migon 

migen 

Avater 

sige 

stige 

sah 

sigon 

si gen 

sink 

stah 

stigon 

stigen 

ascend 

wige 

wah 

Avigon 

Avigen 

fight 

lihe 

lah (ISg) 

ligon 

ligen 

lend, giA'c 

sihe (seo) 

sah 

sigon 

sigen 

strain 

tihe (teo) 

tah (teah) 

tiigon (tigon) 

tigen, togen 

draw, puli 

"pilie (l>eo) 

pah 

(pigon) pugon 

pogeii 

grind 

wrihe (wreo) 

wrah (wreah) 

Avrigon 

Avrogen,Avrigen 

cower 

Pres. 

chine 

Perf. 
chan, chon 

Second Period. 

Pl. P. p. 

— chinen 

split 

seine 

sc?en, son (-= 

shinen 

shinen 

shine 

rine 

shon) 

ran 



rinen 

touch 

gripe 

grap, grop, 

gripen 

gripen 

gripe 

ripe 

drive 

grajp 

rop 

ripen 

ripen 

reap 

draf, drof, 

drifen 

driven, drifen 

drive 

brife 

drsef 

hraf 

prifen 

prifen 

thrive 

bite 

bat, hot 

biten 

biten 

bite 

sen rive 

schrof 

schriven 

schriven 

shrive 

sdte 

slat 

sHten 

sliten 

slit 

strive 

strof 

striven 

striven 

strive 



n.] 

smoiVG 

VEJiBS. 

3^3 

Pees. 

Perf. 

Pl. 

P.p, 


smite 

smat, smot, 
s inset 

smiten 

smiten 

smite 

WTite 

wrat, wrot 

-writen 

wricen 

write 

w-ite 

wat 

'witen 

witen 

go 

wlite 

^vJmt 

, — 

— 

look 

a-bide 

-bad, -bod 

-biden 

-biden 

abide 

stride 

strad 





strive 

glide 

glad, glsed, 
glod 

gliden 

gliden 

glide 

ride 

rad, rod, rsed 

riden 

riden 

ride 

gnide 

gnad 

— 

gniden 

mb 

hqe 

TaG, IseG 

— 

liGen 

sail 

sniCe 

snaiG, snaG 

sniGen 

sniGcn 

cut 

scriGe 

scraG, scroG 

scriGcn 

scriGen 

go^ 

writhe 

wriGe 

wi'seG 

— 

■wriGen 

a-rise 

-ras, -ros, 

-rscs 

-risen 

-risen 

rise 

a-grise 

-gras, “gros 
strak 

• — 

-grisen 

dread 

strike 

strlken 

stnken 

go 

swike 

swac 

swiken 

swiken 

deceive 

si3e 

sail, seh, sob 

si5cn 

si3cn 

sink 

sti3e 

steih, stc5, 
stab, stseb 

stiaen 

sti3cn, stien 

ascend 

teo 

tab, tmh, teb 

tuSen 

toSen, tiihcn 

accuse 

]Jeo 

psch, peg, ])eah pipien 

l)o5cn, bowen 

grow, thrive 

weo 

ivrcih 

^V’l:l5en, wrien wrioen, wnen 

cover 


_ Weak forms— liScde, liSde - la^ (La5.); hila-fdc = hchf (La5.) ; 
bilefed (p.p. Orm.) j bilcfde (Ancren Riwle) ; ^concde, ’Qcnede (from 
geonian, ginian, to yawn— a weak verb) occurs in Si. Marharte. 


Third Period. 


Pres. 

chine 

Perf, 
ebon, chan 

Pl. 

P.p. 

chinen 

split 

shine 

schine 

sell on 

sebinen 

schinen 

ripe, repe 

[rop] 

— 

ropen 

reap 

gripe 

grop 

gripen 

gripen 

gripe 

drive 

drife, drive 

drak drof 

driven 

a riven 

sebrive 

sebrof 

sebriven 

sebriven 

shrive 

(to) rive 

-rof 

-riven 

-riven 

rive 

prife, thrive 

tbrof 

thnfen 

thrifen 

thrive 

bite 

hot, bat 

biten 

biten 

bite 

Site 

dot 

-1 


strive 

smite 

smat, smot 

smiten 

smiten 

smite 

write 

wrat, wrot 
abad, a bod 

writen 

writen 

write 

abide 

abiden 

abiden 

abide 

ride 

rad, rod 

riden 

riden 

ride 

gnide 

— 

. — 

chidden 

chide 

gnad 

gniden 

gniden 

mb 

stride 

strad, strod 

striden 

striden 

strive 

writhe 

wrop 


wripen 

wrube 

rise 

ras, ros 

risen 

risen 

rise 

tigrise 

agros 

agrisen 

agrisen 

dread 
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ENGLTSH ACCIDENCE. 


[app. 


Pres. 

Perf. 

Pl. 

P.p 


strice 

strek 




go 

ascend 

sti3e 

ste3, ste'’,h, 
stey, stea3 

— 

stiSen 

teo, te 

tey 

— 

to3en 

draw 

wre 

wrei^jh 

— 

wro3en 

cover 


(1) Weak perfects— griped, schinde, chidde, Iriswiked, bilifie, 
bclafie, blefede. 

(2) Some singular forms (especially in Northern writers) have a 
mute e, as sinate, bate, abode, abode. 

(3) Northern writers keep a (or o) in the plural instead of i, as ras 
= ris(en). 


Fourth Period. 


Pres. 

Perf. 

Pl. 

P.p. 


schine 

schon, schoon 

shinen 

shinen 

shine 

repe 

— 

— 

ropen 

reap 

drjwe 

drof, draf 

driven 

driven 

drive 

shr^we 

shrof 

shriven 

shriven 

shrive 

stryve 

strof, stroof 

striven 

striven 

strive 

thrive 

throf 

thriven 

thriven 

thrive 

hyie 

hot, boot, bat 

biten 

biten 

bite 

flite 

flot 

— 

— 

strive 

smyte 

smot, Smoot, 
smat 

smiten 

smiten 

smite 

wryte 

wrot, wroot, 
wrat 

writen 

tvTiten 

write 

thivite 

— 

— 

thwiten 

cut 

bide 

bod, bood, 
bad 

biden 

biden 

bide 

chide 

— 

— 

chidden 

chide 

glide 

glod, glood 

gliden 

gliden 

glide 

rj^'de 

rod, rood, rad 

riden 

riden 

ride 

slyde 

slood 

sliden 

sliden 

slide 

stride 

strad 

— 



stride 

wrythe 

wrooth 

“ 

writhen, 

wrethen 

writhe 

ryse ^ 

ros, roos, ras 

risen 

risen 

rise 

(a)grise 

•gros 

— 

-grisen 

dread 

steSe, stye 

stey, steiS, 
stigh 

stiSen 

sti3en 

ascend 

\\Tie 

— 

— 

wrien 

cover 

tee 

tigh 

— 

towen 

draw 


Weak perfects' — dwjmede, agriside, sykide, stH^sd (Wickliffe); p.p, 
dwinsd (Chaucer). 

In “ Alliterative Poems” we find: — -fine, to cease,, "with a strong 
perf. fon ; and trine, to go (of Norse origin), with perf. tron. 



STRONG VERBS. 


3°5 


a.1 


Division II. C/ass VI. 
First Period. 


Phes. 

Perf, 

Pl. 

P.P. 0 . 


creope 

creap 

crupon 

cropen 

creep 

dreope 

dreiip 

drupon 

dropen 

drop 

gcope 

geap 

gup on 

gopen 

take up 

slupe 

sleap 

slupon 

slopen 

dissolve 

.supe 

scap 

sup on 

sopen 

sup 

cleofe 

deaf 

du Ton 

do fen 

cleave 

cieofe, dfife 

deaf 

dufon 

dofen 

dive 

sceofe, scufe 

sceaf 

scufon 

scofen 

shove 

leofe 

leaf 

lufon 

lofen 

love 

reofe 

rcaf 

rufon 

rofen 

reave 

b reowe 

breaw 

bruwon 

browen 

brew 

c<iowe 

ccaw 

cuwon 

cowen 

ebew 

li reowe 

breaw 

hr u won 

browen 

rue 

preowc 

breaw 

bruwon 

browen 

throe 

brcote 

breat 

uruton 

uroten - 

break 

(leote 

fleat 

duton 

floten 

float 

geote 

gcat ^ 

guton 

go ten 

pour 

greote 

great 

grulon 

groten 

greet 

hleote 

Id cat 

hluton 

hlotcn 

cast lots 

brute 

hreat 

hniion 

hroten 

snore 

lute 

lc."t 

luton 

loicn 

lout, bow 

neote 

neat 

niiton 

noten 

enjoy 

reote 

real 

niton 

roien 

weep, cry 

scote 

sceat 

scuton 

scoten 

shoot 

))eote 

beat 

]>utori 

poten 

howl 

a-]^reote 

-profit 

-jM'uton 

-pro ten 

loathe, irk 

beode 

bead 

budon 

boden 

bid 

encode 

cncad 

enudon 

cnoden 

knot 

creode 

cread 

crudon 

croden 

crowd 

leode 

lead 

Itidon 

ioden 

grow 

reode 

read 

radon 

roden 

redden 

strude 

stread 

strudon 

stroden 

despoil 

a-breo?^C 

-bre«at? 

-brutJon 

-bro*C)en 

to make wi»rr.o 

^-huOe 

-heaCy 

-hudon 

-boden 

spoil 

hreotJe 

breatJ 

hrudon 

broden 

adorn 

seotle 

scat? 

sudon 

soden 

seethe 

ceose 

ccas 

curon 

coren 

choose 

dreose 

drejis 

druron 

droren 

mourn 

freose 

freas 

rj:uron 

froren 

freeze 

be-greose 

-gretis 

-gruron 

-groren 

frighten 

hreose 

hreas 

bniron 

broren 

rush 

for-leose 

“leas 

-hiron 

-lorcn 

lose 

bruce 

breac 

brucon 

brocen 

brook, use 

luce 

leac 

lucon 

locen 

lock 

reoce 

reac 

rucon 

rocen 

reek 

smeocc 

smeac 

stiiucon 

smocen 

smoke 

suce 

seac 

sucoti 

socen 

suck 

huge 

beah 

bugon 

bogen 

bow 

dreoge 

dreah 

drugon 

drogen 

suffer 

fleoge 

fleah 

fiugon 

flogen 

flv 


X 


3o6 


ERGHlSH ACCIDENCE. 


Pres, co (?J). Perf. eA. 

leoge ledli 

smugc smeah 

fleohe {fJco) fieah 

teohe (teo) teah 

t5eah 

wre6 wreah 


Pl. n, 
lugon 
smugon 
flngon 
tugon 
t)'ugon 
wrugon 


P.p. o, 

logen 

smoger 

flogen 

togen 

^Jogen 

wrogen 


Second- Period. 


PRKS. 

crepe 

deofe 

scuve 


vieote, fiete 
lute 

beode, bede, 
bidde 
for-beode 

cheose 

frese 

reose, rese 
leose 

seojje 

luke 

sulce 

bu3e, buwe 
dri5e 

]i3e, Ie3e, luSe 

fleo 

ileo 


Perf. 

Pl. 

P.P. 


crap, crop 
desef, def 

crupon 

cropen 

creep 

dive 

scaf, scsef, 
scef 

scuven, 

schoven 

schoven 

shov^ 

clsef 

cliiven, cliifen 

cloven, clofen 

cleave 

brew 

— 

browen 

brew 

raew, rew^, reuw 

3 

— 

rue 

reu 

gset, get 

guten 

goten 

pour 

scent, scset. 

scuten 

scoten 

shoot 

scheat, schet 

flet, fiaet 

fiuten 

fioten 

float 

leat 

liiten 

loten 

bow 

bsed, bad, bed, 
bead 

buden, biden 

boden, beden, 
beoden 

bid 

-baed. -bad. 

-buden 

-boden 

forbid 

-bead 

chaes, ches 

curen, chosen 

coren, chosen 

choose 



— 

froren 

free/e 

ras, res 

— 

— 

rush 

Ises, les, lees. 

loren, luren 

loren 

lose 

leas 

Sep 

suden 

soden 

seethe 

Isec, lok 

luken 

loken 

lock 

ssec, soc 

suken 

soken 

suck 

bseh, bah, beh, 
beih 

dreih, dreg 

bu3en 

bo3en 

bow, be^d 

dro3en 

dro3en, drohen .suffer 

I$h, leh 

lu3en 

lo3en 

He 

flaeh, fieh, fleih 

fiii3en, fluwen 

flu3en, fio3en 

fly 

fiseh, fleh, 
fieah, fleih. 

fio3en, flowen, 
fiuen 

flo3en, flowen 

flee 

flei 


(i) Weak perfects \--losede^ bd^ede^ resdcn (LaJ.) ; dcfdc = dived 
(St. Marherete). 

{ 2 ) Weakp.p . : — Hosed (La5.)j bilefed (Orm.), 


Perf. 
creap 
clef, cleef 
brew 


Third Period. 


Pl. 
Cl open 
cloven 
browen 


P.P. 

cropen 

cloven 

browen 


STROiVG VERBS. 


3^5 


Pl^CS. 

Perf. 

Pl, 

P.p. 


PC.'icle 

schet, schot, 
scheat, sset 

schoten 

schoten, 

schotten 

shoot 

‘ichuvc 

schef, bchof 

schoven 

schoven 

shove 

bre-AC 

brew 

— 

browen 

brew 

r'.‘Ae 

reu 

— 

— 

me 


yhet. Set 

Soten 

Soten, 3et(en) 

pour 

1.r.:re, lute, lote 

leat 

louten 

lonten, loten 

bow 

title 

flet 

— 

fioten 

float 

bede 

bed, bad 

boden 

boden, beden 

bid 

sci’e 

se}’, seath, sod 

soden 

soden, sodden 

seethe 

cheic, chesc 

ches, cheas 

chosen 

chosen, corn, 
roren 

clioose 

le^e 

les, lyeas. Ices 

lesen, losen, 
ioren 

losen, Ioren, 
lorn 

lost 

fress 

fres 

frosen 

frosen, froren 

frec/e 

loke, lube 

leac, lok 

loken 

loken 

look 

a-buSe, abowc 

-beaS 

-bo wen 

-boSen, -bowen 

bow 

hoc 

leitrh 

— 

lowen 

lie 

fie, fliSe 

fleh, fley, flegh fiowen 

fiowen 

fly 

tic, tieSe 

flew, fleu, tley 

fiowen 

flowen 

flee 

dnSe 

dre^h 

— 

— 

suffer 


Weak forms : — lost^ lest, [bi)lot(/:cdj bowed, lighed, fled, schette. 


Fourth Period. 


Pres. 

Pekf. 

Pi.. 

P.p. 


crepe 

crop (crope) 

cropen 

cropen 

creep 

soupe 

soop, sop 

— 

sopen 

sup 

ciyve, cleve 

eleef, clef 

cloven, eleven 

cloven 

cleave 

schove 

schof 

— 

schoven 

shove 

brewe 

brew 

— 

browen 

brew 

for-bede 

-heed, -bad 

-beden 

-boden, -biden, 
-beden 

bid 

sethe 

seth 

— 

soden, sothen 

seethe 

oecte, yete 

3ot 

— 

Soten 

pour 

schete 

schete 

— 

schoten 

shoot 

fieie 

flet, fleet, flot 

— 

— 

float 

chesc 

ches, chees, 
chos 

chosen, chesen 

chosen 

choose 

frese 

frees, fres 

frosen 

frosen, froren 

freeze 

leese 

les, lees 

losen 

losen, Ioren 

lose 

broukc 

broke 

— 

— 

brook (enjoy) 

loke 

lek 

— 

loken 

lock 

HSe, lie 

lei5 

— 

lowen 

He 

flee, fieje, 
flie.Se 

flci.T, flew, 
flegh, fleigh 

flewen 

flowen 

fly 

flee, fliShe 

fleiS, flew 

flowen 

flowen 

flee 


(1) Weak perfects ; — brewedc, sethede, ^etide, ^oiie, scliotie, fletide, 
l^ivtlde, cheside, /reside, loscd, loste, leste, bowide, liede, fledde. 

(2) Weak p.p .: — schoU cleft, lo2uiid, lost, lest, lyed, fled, ylokhsd, 
tcrudd, sotipide. 


X x 



3o8 


EjYGLISfl ACCIDENCE. 


[Arr, 


CLASSIFICATION OF WEAK VERBS, 

First Period. 

Class L 

(1) Radical short . — The first cla'^s has the connecting vowel e 
( = / = ia\ and contains verbs with short and long radical vowels, as 
ner^e-de (iDerf.), ner-e-d (p.p.), 

(2) Radical long . — The connecting vowel is lost in the perfects of 
those verbs with long radicals. 


Tnf. 

Pkrf. 

P.^r. 


da:I-an 

dml-de 

gedml-ed 

divide 

ma:n-an 

mten-de 

m^n-ed 

lament 

Imd-an 

Imd-de 

Imd-ed 

lend 

dem-an 

dem-de 

dem-ed 

deem 

fed-an 

fed-de 

fed-ed 

feed 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 



The perfect and p.p. of the following verbs retain the original 
radical vowel [6) of the stem -A — 

scc-an soh-te s6h-t seek 

rec-an roh-te roh-t reck 

(3I Stems ending in ng, rm^ rn, Id^ nd^ rd, lose the connecting 
vowel e in tlie perfect. 

Tlie perfects of stems in vm drop 7z before de. 

nemn-an ncm-de memn-e-d name 

spreng-an spreng-de spreng*e-d spring 

bmrn-an bscrn-dc bscrn-e-d bum 

styrn:-an styrm-de styrm-e-d storm 

{4) Stems ending (through gemination) in //, 7;/;;/, ss, dd^ eg, ct, 
pp (for Ij, 7nj, sj, dj, gj, cj, pj)^ have no connecting vowel in the 
perfect. 

wemni-an wem-de womm-e-d defile 

ceini-an cen-de centi-c-d bring forth 

spilNan spil-de spiU-e-d spill 

ahredd-an ahrcd-dc ahredd-c-d rescue 

iceg-an leg-de leg-e-d lay 


* Q‘he c is caused by the lost connecting vowel i (<7 + f ~ c). 
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WEAK VERBS. 
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Some verbs in the' perfect and p.p. retain the radical vowA ia\ 
of the stem. 


Inf. 

Perf. 

P.p. 


cw'ell-an 

cweal-de 

cweal-d 

kill 

sell-an 

seal-de 

seal-d, sal-d 

sell 

IclI-an 

teal-de 

teal-d 

tell 

recc-an 

reah-te 

reah-t 

reck 

Btrccc-an 

sireh-te (streahte) 

streah-t 

stretch 

wecc-an 

weah-te 

weah-t 

arouse 


In the following verbs (with stems in Id^ nd^ rd^ nt^ ri^ ft, st^ ht) 
the connecting vowel is lost, and the suffix d of the perfect is as- 
similated to the final dental of the stem, so that d de — de. 


scild-an 

scild-e 

scild-ed 

shield 

send-an 

send-e 

seiid-ed 

send 

gyrd-an 

gyrd-e 

gyrd-ed 

gird 

stylt-aii 

st>)t-e 

stylt-ed 

stand astonished 

hyrt-an 

hj'rt-e 

hyrt-ed 

hearten 

mynt-an 

inynt-e 

mynt-ed 

purpose 

hseft-an 

ha:ft-e 

hseft-ed 

bind 

riht-an 

riht-e 

riht-ed 

set right 

rest-an 

rest-e 

rest-ed 

rest 

D becomes t when added to stems ending in 

nCy Sy X. 

djTjp-an 

dyp-te 

d3T)p-ed 

dip 

sett-an 

set-te 

sett-cd, set 

set 

drenc-an 

drenc-te 

drenc-ed 

drink 

cyss-an 

cj's-te 

cyss-ed 

kiss 

fix-aii 

lix-te 

lix-ed 

shine 

When t is added to stems 
single h before the suffix. 

in cc^ the perf. 

and p.p. have only a 

recc-an 

reah-te 

reah-t 

reck 

wecc-an 

weah-te 

weah-t 

arouse 

strecc-an 

streah-te 

streah-t 

stretch 

* In verbs with long stems'" ending in a sharp 
becomes /, as — 

► mute, d in the peri 

r&p-an 

rap-te 

r&p-ed 

reap 

muL-uri 

met-te 

met-ed 

meet 


C becomes h before as — 


t^c-an 


l^h‘te 


t&h-t 


leacD 


ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. 


[app. 


3^0 


Class II 

Tlie second class of weak verbs has for its connectiajr vowel, as 
luf.ar:^ to love ; perf. hif-c-dc; p.p. hticd. 

This 0 is weakened to c, and as : — 

\>roivade — \>rcriU-o-de, suffered. 
ckopade and ckopede =: clcopode, called. 
siiigiide — siugodc^ sinned. 

Subsequent Periods. 

Tn the Second and subsequent periods, the nvo conjugations are 
mixed up, because tlie connecting vowel o has become e. 

In the earlier part of this period we find perfects in -odc^ -r/de, side 
by side with ~ede ; they are to be regarded as exceptional forms. 

( I ) Radical s/iorl. 

Second Period. 

IvF. Perf. P.p. 

'j'lvevcn swev-e-de iswev-ed 5:1 eep 

hankien }>ank-e-de i]?ank-ed thank 

In the Third and Fourth periods we find dd and ‘/fd in the perfect 
tense and passive participle, as well as -ede, ~de. 

The Fourth period keeps the connecting vowel but frequently 
drops the e of tlie suffix de, 

(a) Radical lo7:g ^ — The connecting vowel disappears in long syl- 
lable-stems, and d is added immediately to the verbal stem. 


Second Period. 


Inf. 

Pekf. 

P.V. 


dslen 

dsl-de, del-de 

idel-cd 

diride 

demen 

dem-de 

idem-ed 

deem 

lenen 

Icn-de 

ilen-ed 

lend 

heren 

her-de 

iher-d 

hear 

leden, lacden 

led^de 

ilm d, ile-d 

lead 

feden 

fed-de 

ifed 
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Third and Fourth Periods. 


J NT. 

Perf. 

P.p. 


dele 

del-de 

deled 

divide 

deme 

dem-de 

dem-d 

deem 

lede 

led-de, lad-de 

led, lad 

lead 

drede 

dred-de. dnid-de 

dred, drad 

dread 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 



( 3 ) The suffix d assimilates to the d of the combination -Id, -nd 
{-dd) ^ ; -rt, -st, -ht, -it. 


Second Period. 


Inf. 

Perf. 

P.p. 


bulden 

bulde 

buld 

build 

senden 

sende 

isend 

send 

wcndeu 

wende 

iwend ^ 

turn 

setten 

sette 

iset 

set 

resten 

restc 

irest 

rest 

hurien 

hurte 

ihurt 

hurt 

casten 

caste 

icast 

cast 



Third Period. 


Inf, 

Perf. 

P, p. 


bulden 

bulde 

ibuld 

budd 

senden 

sende 

isend 

send 

casten 

caste 

icast 

cast 

setten 

.sette 

iset 

set 

&c. 

&a 

&c. 


In Northern writers 

we find t often replacing 

as — 

sende 


sent 

send 

wcnde 

went(e] 

i went 

wend, go 



Fourth Period. 


Thefl^is 

now regularly converted into if, as — 


Inf. 

Perf, 

P.p. 


blenden 

blente, 

blent blent 

blend 

( 4 ) The suffix -rf is 

changed into -t after p, f ch, cck, ss, t ; ch 

becomes 7/(5) before /e 

; tuh becomes ng or is vocalized before te. 

^ Or we may consider that the d of &c. is dropped. 

^ Tn verbs 

of this class La3amon often replaces d by /, as, ^er.den^ 
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Second Period. 


Inf. 

PlIRF. 

P.r. 


(t] kcpen 

keple 

ikept 

keep 

cussen 

custe 

icust 

kiss 

cutten 

cutte 

icut 

cut 

pulten 

putte 

jput 

put 

ra^cchen 

rashte, rahte 

iraht 

explain 

fcacehen 

cahte 

icaht \ 


Ikecchen 

keihte, cauhte 

ikeihtj 

catch 

tachen 

tahte 

itaht 

teach 

smecchen 

smeihte 

ism e celled 

taste, smack 

lacchen 

lahte 

ilaht 

seize 

(2) drenchen 

drengte, dreinte 

adreint 

drench 

mengen 

meinde 

imeind 

mingle 


In the following verbs tliere is a return to the radical vowel of the 


Stem : — 




(3) fsaechen 

sohte 

isoht \ 


\sechen 

souhte 

isouht) 

seek 

recchen 

rohte (rehte) 

iroht 

reck 

fstrecchen 

strealite (streihte) 

istreiht 

stretch 

Jstrsecchen 




tellen 

talde, tolde 

itald, itold, teld 

tell 

sellen 

saelde, salde, solde 

iseld, isald, Isold 

sell 


Third Period. 


Inf- 

. Perf. 



(i) kepen 

kepte 

ikept, kept 

keep 

lefen 

lefte (left) 

ileft, left 

leave 

refen 

refte (reft) 

ireft, reft 

(be)reave 

wefen 

wefte (weft) 

iweft, weft 

weave 

cacchen 

caate 

icaat, ca 3 t 

catch 

clenchen 

cleinte, clente 

icieint, icient 

clench 

techen 

tauate, tei5te. 

itau3t, tauSt 

teach 


tauhte (taght) 



(2) drenchers 

dreynte 

dreynt 

drowF 

(3) sechen 

soSte, souhte (souht) iso3t, so3t 

seek 

rechen 

roSte 

— 

reck 

rechen 

rauhte, rei3te. 

— 

reach 


rau3le, raughte 



tellen 

tolde, laid 

itold, told, tald, 

tell 



teld 


sellen 

solde 

Isold, sold 

«eU 

The Ayenbiie keeps the old ea^ 

as : — 


telle 

tealde 

jrteald, tald 

tell 

zclle 

realde 

yzeaid, zald 

sell 
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Fourth Period. 


l.VF. 

Pkkf, 

Pr. 


(7} hepen 

kcpic (kcpitic) 

kept 

keep 

Iccvcn, Icvcn 

Icfie, lafie (Jaft) 

left, laft 

leave 

refen 

rcfic, rafic (raft) 

raft (re fed) 

bc-rcave 

f;rctcn 

grelte 

gret 

greet 


SUTltlC, swette 

swot, swat 

sweat 

mcclcn 

mette 

met 

meet 

kepen 

kcsic, kistc 

kcbt, kist 

kib's 

twicchcn 

twighi(t:) 

t wight 

twitch 

picchen 


pight 

pilch 

plicchen 

plii;I)l(c) 

plight 

pluck 

tcclicn 

tountc, taiiatc 

touat, tauat 

teach 

cncchc 

cauatc, caughte 

caat, cauat. 

caught catch 

lachen 

laualc 

lau 3 t 

seize 

blcndicn 

blejnitfc), blcnl(e) 

_ 

blench 

qticMchcn 

queinte 

qiicint 

quench 

drenchen 

drcint(c) 

drciiu 

drench 


The ^ in 7ig becomes vocalized before the suffi.x d or 4 


Inf. 

Perf. 

P.P. 


sprengen 

sprcyndc. ^p^cyntc, spreynt, spreyned 
sprcngidc 

sprinkle 

mengen 

mcj'iide, meynte, 
myngede 


mingle 

sengen 

(scynde) 

seynd, sclnd 

singe 

(3) scchcn 

souatc 

souat 

Peek 

. bc-sechen 

-.'.ouatc 

-souat 

be.scech 

rccclicn 

rou.^le, rougluc, 
rail ate 

rauat, rou5t 

reck 

rcclic 

raii.^lc 

rauat 

reach 

strccchc 

str.uihic, strauatc 

sir.uight, strau3t 

stretch 

bii:':en 

boiiale 

bouat 

buy 

smack 

sinekeii 

smaughtc 



icllcn 

toldc, icldc 

told, icld, laid 

tell 

Ecllen 

soohl, scldc, solde, 
snide 

sold, scid, said 

sell 


Anomalous fonns arc treated along with their modem represents- 
Lives ; see A.NO.M.-VLOUii Vj'.kus. 
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ADVERBS. 
,1. Substantive. 


(a) Genitive. 


First Period.— (of a day), forS-daiges (late in the dayl, 
mvimeres and wmieres (summer and winter), mNes (of a nitrlitl 
tieades (needs), jad'es (of a truth), &c. ” 


Second Veriod. —Eorffdai^s, dmes [deies), nihtes, ‘ adqy and nv/iUs* 
(acctes and iiz/ifes), Ufes (alive), deathes (dead), nedes (needs), wiztieres. 
swneres, willes (willingly), (purposely), wwwa/aW (accidentally), 

sodes (of a tnith), his \>onkes (of his own accord), hiailcs (//w/Zf), the 
hwiles, dSerk^ades (sometimes), siimmes weis, oStrs wds {o^enveis). 
Italics weis, alles weis, allegates (always),' wOr/Vito (truly), halfin<ra 
fbv lialfL Rir.. ^ 


Third Peitod. — Dayes^ nyhtes^ ani^tes^ ]>07ikeSj tm\>07ikes^ nedes. 
hwiles^ &c. 


^ Fourth Period,— 7 zedes^ oihe 7 ^-'ivcies^ cilgates (always), e:gge* 
ImgeSy kedly 7 iges (headlong), noselymgesj sidelongesy grovelonges^ &c. 


(<5) Dative and Instrumental. 

First Period. — Mfz^e^ n&fre^ heodage (to-day), hzvihwi (whilom), 
stti7tdit77i (at times), dagiwt (by day), nahtuizi (by night), shiitd* 
vi<kl-tii)i (by little times, at spare times), ncBhtzwi (nightly), &c. ; 
ha7idlniiga (hand to hand), bcBclinga (backwards), stl&an (from the 
south), edsiazi (from the east), &c. 

Second Period. — ^fj'e^ ef7y^ ncpfre^ nceuere^ 7 tede (of necessity), 
7vhiliii)i {/iwde77t, liwilezt^ whilezi)^ 'ivtcke-77iceln77t (weekly), d 7 ‘ope- 77 teIe 
(drop-meal), (limb-meal), wimdei' = wtmdi'zwi (wonderfully), 

7iedu7jga, 7iedbn7ge (of necessity), riiglhtge (backward), sttmdmeie^ 
lunbstunde (at intervals), eiiezde, 7ieue7de^ eanez^^clte^ &c. 

Third Period. — JSvez^e^ euer^ nevez^Cj 7ieve7% whiloi 7 i^ while ^ lytn- 
viele^ pece77iele^ stu7ide7neley etcezde^ 7ieuerte^ wo7tde7\ ciippetiiele^ potma* 
vtele^ jU)c-77ielc (by companies). 

Fourth Period. — j5V//r, itever^ whilotzt^ alleweyeSygobbetmeleypfcet}ieh 
Py pece7?iele (piecemeal), hipylbiiiehtin (by heaps), sfowndzzieel^ ly77i^ 
mele^ pa7‘cep7}tele^ eggelynge^ grwelonge^ &c. 
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(r) Accusativk. 

First Period . — IJatu (Ikuhc), c&st, w.-j/, nor'iS, ti (ever), vA 

(no), eahte 'iv^ (alwny), Jvr hxviU (wliilst), s:tii:e /nnlf (‘.oiiicwliilej, 

dicl,suiimc (iu'l (-omeiie.'il), rw;/, <i-:i’;77('«()nictliii\", sDiuewIi.U), 

wisau (ollierwise), sttmc ’I'tsan (somewise), Si'H (irutii;, 

{nought}, &C. 

«» 

Second Period. — /A;///, ;/Wti, ftis/ (/rs/), T.'/Ji, sutncdalt^ 

suttuM, ()]'rr-j:^,7R, )>a> /;;.>;/<• (tiie wiiile), «v/.jv- 

/j7C’:Vt\ ( = jiJ’.vvrAv), jttlsi'S, o, it, a.: (ever), Arrx’.y// 

(aught), &C. 

Third Period.— //h//;, ttor]', est, «v.r/, .w/I>, n, r.’, i:y, sovidd, c/I/, 
xlka dele, ahvei, c.hird'cy, ofundsde, smn/ru’de, t>\\'y’,\K<tlt', iltus-^tUt, 
allcgalc, STva^ate, ^cc. 

Fourth Period. — I/ont, als^ate [alle^iTfe), ahrey, senieliiiTe, son:de:, 
wvidcle, grcldel, evcrydcl, miQl, o\'C>-vssc, \-c. 


(d) PUl-.rOSITIONAI. Fokms. 

First Period. — 0/: rre^ (away), Arr, in:derl\-c (ahach), or.-yeAn 
(against, opposite); to^^ednes (against), (o-tr/enes (in tlie evening), 
otj‘diTge (a-day), cn-mhl (anight), io-dirge (to*d.ay), ti-tiihle (lo* 
niglit), itrne mergei: (early 'mornings), pit viorgeti (.a-moinings), 
on mid)ie-d(eg (at mid*day), lulune (down), on tnidre nihte (at mid- 
night), &c. 

Second Period. — Umbc-slnnde, uml'eAnvlle (at intervals); hysydei. 
Inside, hhjden, bisides ; In-dnye, bi~nyhte ; bihtelves (beside); bilife, 
bilifes (quickly) ; adttn (down), aduTc, abneen ; on-Zten, aZ'en, nZein, 
tb-Zeines (against, towards) ; adtri, adai, aniht, nndwnd, an-e/nt 
(at eventide); an-ende, on-ende (lastly) ; <7-/i7r, u-nninoe, iT'/narZen, 
a-monve, a-morZe {yAwoxxow ) ; arezoen {anno], a seoren ni/tfe (a sen 
night); as/e/e, azuii, azoni (away); att erne nwrao (on early morrow) 
on live, a bar half (on this side oQ ; oshefe (asleep) ; on nililes, alien 
ende, at )w/ aide (at last) ; at nwnvlten, at moncen, to-niarhen, to- 
moinoe, io-marcivene, to-niht, to-daie, io-Zere, to-sninere, &c., to-so'Se 
(truly),_^:V(7^<rj, bi nyJites, &c. 

Third Period. — Abah, adonn, afelde, agnind, alonde, azoey, ainonoe, 
anyZUjizvynler, aycn, ayenzvard, an haste, an hond, on hiZe, onlive, 
on niZtcs,on dayes, on inonae, on peees ; bilife, bilyje, biside, hysydes, 
bicaSfbecas (zzccit^mlzdly), attenende, bynorW, bysou\>e, byeste, byzuesU, 
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uphap^ tipon Jiast^ forcas^ forso\>e^ to-day^ fo-ny^L ^o-moruj tevh 
{io-eve)^ insped (speedily), at ese^ &c. 

Fourth Period. — Umhe-stoundes^' iit'^stoundes (at intervals), um^ 
kwtlcy adoicn, abak^ asyde {jxsidisJialf\ ajire^ a^cn^ amoi'ciacy anight^ 
afote (on fote)y aroiu^ aslope^ on egge(o\\ edge), onsydes, on sidishand 
(aside), a-dnegh^ o-dj'egh^ on~drd^ (aside) ; beforehand^ to^mo^'wCy to< 
morn^ to-^ere, &c. 


II. Adjective, 

(1) With final -e. 

First Period. — Eeest-e^ hlud-e, biterdic-e, &a 

Second Period. — Eeste^ l/mde^ ille^ ufcle^ depe. sibi\fe. vastliche. blloe* 
like^ baldeli’^, &c. 

Third Period. — Widc^ side^ dere^ depe^ harde^ une\'fe^ nobliche^ &c. 

In the Northern dialects we find dike and dy for diche. 

Fourth Period, — Faste^ fnlle^ righte^ hevcnlich^ hevenliche^ scharply^ 
passendli, felendly^ &c, 

( 2 ) In the comparative and superlative degrees, adjectives (First 
period) end in -or and -ost, without any other indexion, as 
geornor (more diligent), fmtor (faster), ca^elicor (more easily), 
heardost (hardest), eaQelicost (easiest). Some few comparatives drop 
the suffix, as leng (longer), bet (better), vid (more), e\> (easier). 

In the subsequent periods, adverbs form their comparatives in -ere 
(-er, -or, -ur) ; superlatives in -este (-est). 

The comparative of words in -liche becomes — 

(a) dike)\ dnker^ doker^ daker, 

(b) dyer. 

The superlative of adjectives in -liche ends in — 

{a) dikesty dukesty dokrsty dakest. 

(b) dyest. Cp. de\likery ge?'entzike7*y deortukery bu^elokery fellor 
her (more fiercely), &c. 

In the Fourth period -Iyer predominates. 

We also find as late as Chaucer the shortened comparatives bet, 
mo, leng. 
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is) Mjiny ncljcclivcs arc usctl as adverb^, c*>j)ccially those with 
irregular comparisons. 

Fiist Period. — !Vr/n^ w/ (well), u/Ac (ill), /j'//r, /r.V//;;; (lililc), 
tfiRRs, viiclum (inudi), //nW, ///// (nigh, near), fcor (!arj. fer'^ (foiih), 
laU^ lativi (laic), bet (heller), ]k' M (the l)cller), A%V/*(I)e 5 >l), uyrs 
(worse), Tiyrj/ (wor^l), hr Itcs (the Ie>s), vtd (more), i:c. 

Subsequent Periods,— 6>/r, .vrvvV, ille (ill), ///.V, /r.V, Ij tyl, bet, lest, 
7vorsc, ^vm-st, lassc, /esse, Zest, ma, nuxre, iVc*, jh\ tuyi\ f:er, 

uerre, ;;yOf j7jr//:, Jorther, later, ln/ere, /aht, s:er ^e later, 

ticver the later, ^:c. 

{4) Case-endings: — 

[a) CKNlTIvr^ 

First Period. — I>;.*w7/^jr (across), saaex (soon), ealles (alif)gelher), 
c/jics, emaes (evenly), tnnles (gieaily), elles (cNe), ^Vc. 

Adverbs in •xreanls (-wards), tVe, 

Second I’eiicnl . — A lies, el I ex, x'lhtcs, ^;/rv7-;7//.V/ (wilh a dive), 
aduttrilties, atnhtes, ajuxiinhees, Jox''}^x'xl:tes, )\vv/;Av, ///a^.vv.vf, /.;.nv'- 
WiXnies, jW'i^xetxxtles, ejtwijes, vmelteles, avices (alive), txt:n:ye: (alto- 
gether), adtntxenxules, ix’^emxvax\ies, ^:c. 

Ihird Period.— .-///iv, dies, eftsoxies, axxiuldes, x':7)tes, do:if:x*i7}(es 
atvchcaxdes (away), t\:c. 

Fourth I’eiiod. — Elles, uxxel^es, u/xtraxrs, li/denrardes, jVj, 

fonuai\lcs, luxljw^es, endlcxt^es, aj/ex^xeax-des, toxv.xxdes, upxdlxtes, i\:c. 


{//) I.NSTKU.MKNT.M.. 

First Period. — Geax'a (of yore), sexta (soon), gehx (yet). 

Second Period. — Tsox^e, soxxc, oetlc, oel, eflsoxxe, ci*ex-7et, ;/iTv/*5^/- 
Third and Fourth Periods.— 35?//^, o^l, cvex^et. 


(c) Datiyk. 

First Period.— (little), xxixWxtxx: (greatly, much), nwr- 
dxmxi (wonderfull}'), Jxtx-\xnxxi (even), dcaximxxga (secretly), eixlltxxi^c 
(wholly), t\:c. ^ 

^ Second Period. — Lttllcxt, lyllexx, mxxchcle, for\^e, allxxxs^e, ttxxixitixvU 
timge (unmiiidlully), scldtm, seldext. selde, axte (alone), &a 
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Third Period, — Lytlen^ imtchdc^ inoche^ sclde, sdden^ one^ ferinkli 
(suddenly), stauierlyng (separately), 6cc. 

Fourth Period, — Lytlen^ lythm^ mitche^ mzichcl, allynge^ &c. 


{d) Accusative. 

First Period.— (ere), eal (all), ned/i (nigh), n6Ji, gendli 
(enough), (far), lyt, lyiel^ riht ; adverbs in -laeard {ward), &c. 

Second Period. — Aly cs?', er (ere) ; a-neohy neh (nigh), inoh 
(enough) ; hidcrwardy '^rozidward, hmward (within), ^icierwardy 
forywardy for^Hhty anonrihty aiuehuard, aviidde^mi'dy &c. 

Third Period. — Al ; er^ ar^ or (ere) ; neJiy nyZ^ ri^ty yno^, 
imydwardy Yidez^cvardy a^vkeward ( = wrongly), foi-^rihiy &c. 

Fourth Period. — Al ; or; neghy nyZ ; afery idl^ty ynow ; 

eslwardy to-wardcy &c. 


{e) Prepositional. 

First Period. — On-middiim (amidst), on-efen (anent), O7t-]nveo7‘/i 
(across), on-geador (together), oii-idel (in vain), ozi-szuidz'uzii 
(asunder), 07t-eo7most (in earnest), td-middes (amidst), lS-zuea7'des 
(towards), td-gcedere (together), tS-sonme (together), ofez'-eall (every- 
where), cetgcsdezT (together), he dztfealduzit (singly), &c. 

Second Period. — A7)iidden{zxd\d^y amiddesy a-7ieah (nigh), a<vv^cre 
(against), azi-vesly on-fisty aitezuisty a-7teiuest (fast by, near), a7dhty 
aziheh (on high), alasty anewCy azi-aiiidhty 07i (against), on- 

s2C7tde7% 071 o]>er (otherwise), oit-idely iiidddy to-saiiieziy to-sozzme, io- 
gcedo^esy togedere; to-gode (gratuitously), ove7'aly of lah (from below), 
of feory of feori'czt (afar), of heh (from on high), inid-rihte (lightly), 
atte lastCy &c. 

Third Teriod.—Alasly aleftCy aziiiddCy aziitddeSy m-middeSy a7i1ie)\ 
on hky an hed^y 07i /lei’s, cibz'od, abi’ood, onfe)^7nimy azi even (at 
last), anaSt (to nought), io gedez^e, iogedez'e, togedez'es, ovez^al, uppozt 
IieiS^ at aly at alle (in all things = alles), at alle riStes, a7t07i7iSk^i 
to-riStcSy tcpriSteSy at ai^st, atte fidle, ate lasie, atte laste, atte best, 
ate verst (at first), albtdeziey bydezie (= by. that, subseguently), &a 

Pourth Period. — Abzvod, alazge, afer, aferre, a7tlieS^ kt melley 
aniel (amid), on rouzide, m vtyddeSy m mydde ; m (together), 
on riSty 07z-wyde, to-gedezy phidel, aloS^ at \efulle; ovcrtliwarty nid» 
lozige, endlo7tgeSy &c. 



AnVF.Kh\^. 
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III. Numeral. 

?iisl rcriocl. — (once), f//;/;;;';;, (cnee). of:*tU: (con- 

iJnually, once for all), /or An (for ever), ou oue (al same time, 
to::ellicr), (twice), Zv/av// (between), I'^Zrr.r (tluice), iS:c. 

Second Period. — liuc^ ivucs^ cncs^ hvkSy Zar/r/;, /.awV, )>r/7Ior, at 
C7:cSy a! cauesy aijs:\: (once), avaUy al ouauy a /:riy a /:;•.% r/t 
Z:r;/;/.r, or: J»;r, Zv/aviv.v;/, Av.v.v/r/;, MrorAorty to 1*.;/; ai:o, to )».•/; 
arrrs, for jv narreSy for \tarr orrcy Xc, 

I'hird Period . — ortesy iv.yj, attrSy (;vit% thricy tivyny t/rrio:^ 
arrorr ; w on (continually), a! orrOy at or/, at ^v.v, attoo, a Ji/r, 
atToinrrry asroaiCy byhveyrrOy for \c uonny vSre. 

I'ourlli Period . — Arrrsy oriesy thr-:cSy tuyCy thrcOy atroor:, atCy 

in trcoy in any atorroy at cncy after any Zr/re.v.Y, for Jr nonrsy i\:c. 


IV. Adverbs formed from Particles. 


Fir:<;T Pen. 

Srvo.vn Pi;i:. 

'J'liinn Pin:. 

r<)i*i:Tii Pi iL 


n:ft, eft 

eft 

eft 

cftc, eft 

eft, aft 

?:ricr 

cficr, .nftcr 

after 

afire, after 

afi'*** 

a;ficn«*ard 

cftcninnl (adv. 

. efterward 


aficnvani 


ft prcji.) 

efterfanne 


a^i'-r that 

Zteft.'in 

— 

nr\crcft 


iic\cr afirr 

/\%in.r:ftnn 

» • 

•i. 


- . 

lle-.-efinn 

bi-a:ficn, 

— 

baft 

abaft 

1 

bt, big 

b.eftan 
bl, be 

by, bi, be 

by, be 

by 

— 

— 


for-by 

1) iM, near 
before 

fore 

fore 

fore 


— 

fom-on. 


... 


^lomn 

bc-foran 

forn-an (as 
befote) 
foren 
bi-foren. 

bivoren, 

beforn, by fore, 

before 

< 

icVfor.in 

^wiO.foran 

bivoren 

blforcn, 

bvforc, 

beforn 

bi foren 

(Itcrc)to-foic 

— 

avoreward 

— 


forward 

fortJ 

forty, yorO 

forili, vorlh 

forth 

forth 

— 

forO-rihic 



fortji-ri|;bt 

— 

forty-ward 

forty-ward 


forward 

— 


forth-with 


before 


5wirc-forty 

— 


ncck-forth 

— 

for-lo, for-tc, 

forte, fort 

... 

until 


vortc 

hcr-forb 



— 

— 

J^cr-forp 

... 



forn]»nt 

— 


until 


^CO, ‘1*1 
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Fikst Per. Second Per. 

Third Per, 

Fourth Per. 


geond 

3ond 

3eondward 

be-3ende, 
bi-3onde, 
hi -,3 unde 
y on d ward 

biSonde, 

biSonden 

beyond 

her 

her, here 

her, hert 

he? here 

here 

hider, hidres 

hider 

hider, huder 

• hider 

hither 

— 

hider ward 

— 

— 

hitherward 

/hlnan, heonan, 
1 hecnane, 

/ heonoue, 

\ heona 

heonne 

henne, hennes 

hennen, henen, hence 
hennes, 
henne, hen, 
hen mis, 
liennis, hens 

1 - 

< hehen 

hepen 

he]?en ■ 

hence 

— 

ibejjen-ward 

“* 

— 

henceforth, 

henceforward 

— 

— 

fra he]Jen 

fro hennes 

from hence 


heonneuortJ, 

henonfortJ 


— 

henceforth 

hindan, hinder, 

— 

hindward 

hindeward 

hindward 

hindweard 

hehiiulan 
hwaet (what) 

bihinden 
mesthwet 
(almost), 
alse wat se 
(as soon as) 

byhynde ^ behinde 

aihuet (until), 
ney-wat (nearly) 

behind 

— 

monihwat 

— 



many- what 

hwar, hwfcr 

hwer, wzer, 
whter, ' 
whoere 

where, were 

wher, wpre 

where 

— 

— 

elles wer 

— 

elsewhere 

— 

ichwer 

— 

— 

each where 

hwseder, 

hwuder 

wyder, whider 

whider, where 

whither 

h wider, 
hwvder 

— , 

whiucrward 

whiderward 


whitherward 


elle'^whider, 
elles hwar, 
other hwar 



elsewhere 

hwanan. 

wonene, 

hwenene, 

whe])en 

wanne, i^’hetJen whennes, 

whence, from 

h wana, 
a^ghwonene 


whens, from 
whennes 

whence 

— 

whepenward 


— 

whence-ward 

aeghwar. 

e53whjEr, 

ouwhar 

our whar, 

anywhere, 

ahwar, 

^ eh war, 
fcgliweder 

aihware, 

owhar, 

uwher, 

ihwer 


owhere, 

aywhere 

everywhere 

— 

— 

nour, nowhar 

— 

nowhere 

seld-hwonne 

seldhwonnc, 
selden, selde, 
seldiini 

selden, selde 

selde 

seldom 


in 

in, yn 

in 

in 

innan 

inne 

inne, ine 

ine 

in 

bincan 

binnen, binne, 
bine, 
andnne 

bin 


within 


inwardes 



inward, within 


n.J 


ADVERBS 


32 

First Per, 

Second Per, 

Third Per. 

Fourth Per. 


wiCJinnan 

wiGinnen, 

wiSinne, 

inwity 

wipinnen, 

wipinne, 

inwip 

wipiune, inwip 

within 

mid 

mid, mide 

mid 

. — 

with 

nudealle 

midalle 

midalle, 

wipalU 

wipal 

withal, 

altogether, 

wholly 

nitJor, niCTcr 

neotJer, nitJer 

netJer 

netJer 

neither 

niCian 

netJan 

. — 

— 

from beneath 

be-n3»CJan 

binotJen, 

binc^Jen, 

bineaOen, 

bineoCye 

benepe, 

binepen, 

binepe 

binepen, 

binepe, 

benepe 

beneath 

neotieward 

ncoper-ward, 
nej ewarde 

— 


ncther-ward 

nu 

nu * 

now, nou 

now 

now 

on 

on 

on 

on 

on 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

swa 

swa, sv/o, so, se 

swa, sa, se 
alswa, also, 
alsa, alse, 
ase, als 

so, se 

so 

eal-sw^ 

alswa, alswo, 
also, alse, 
als 

also, als, as 

as 

swylce (as iQ 

swilce 

— 

— 


to 

to, te 

to 

to 

to 


forto, forte 
(before infin.) 

— 

— 

for to 

— 

ever-te (ever-to, 
ever as yet) 

' — 

— • 

— 

— 

never-te 





(never as yet), 
never-to 


}>a2r 


per, par, por 


3ader, pider 
Ijidenvard, 
Jidenveardes 
?anon, ponon 


panne, ponne 


}.a 


nu5a 

pass (so, very) 
t6 pam, to pon 
(so, very) 
pus . 
purh 


under 


pider 

pidenvard 

ponene, 

panene, 

panne 

panne, penne 

pa, po 
pepen, 
pe])enror?y 
niipe, nupen 
pes 


311S 

'>urh, pnirch 
^ Hireh 
thurh-ut 
under 


up 


up 

UDWardes 


til and fra 

til and fro 

to and fro 

I’cr, Jiere, far. 

pere, pare, 

there 

pore 

J’er, par. 



pore 


pider, puder 

pider 

thither 

piderward 

piderward 

thitherward 

— 

— 

thitherwards 

panne, 

pennes 

thence 

panneiie 



penne, panne 

pennes, penne. 

then 


pan, pen 


>a, ])o 

po 

then 

J’epen 

pepen, pien 

thence 

— 

■ — 

thenceforth 

noupe 

noupe 

now, now then 

pus, pous 

pus 

thus 

porh, porgh 

Porgh 

through 

purf 

purgh, porow 

thorough 

— 

- — 

throughout 

under 

under, undre 

under 

— 

from undre 

from under 

up 

up 

up 


— 

upward 


V 
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ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. 


First Per. 

ufan 

ufaiian 

bufan 

abufan 

witJ-ufan 
on-ufan 
ufan -ward 
ufeweard 

ofer 
fit, fite 


ymb-fitan 

fitan-ymb 

fita-ymb 


f>^r‘abutan 


faer-sefter 


|? 2 er-inne 


})aer-mid 

)?ser-of 

]^ 2 er-on 


» 2 er-to 

'aer-togeanes 


})aer-ufan 


Second Per. Third Per. 
upu*ard — 

ovenan — 

buven, buve buve 
abufen, aboven, above, 

bibufisn abuve 


uveward 


ovenward 


over ove 

ut, ute, uten out 
utwardes - 

abeoten, abo 


■beoten, abouten, 

abuten, abute aboute 


wiCJ-uten, 

uten-wi5, 

ute-wiCy 

wiO 


wipouten, 

wipout, 

outwith 

wi?5 


and wi]? 
]5aer-abuten, 
})er-abuten 
baer-binnen 
Paer-bi, bor-bi 
per(]>ar) aefter, 
J)ar-after 


J^or-inne, 
bcr-inne, 
ber-aniiine, 
per-an, Jrin 
]>er-mide, 
])ar-mid 

per-or„]5er-offe, 
Jjor-offen 
]5ron, ]>a 2 r-on, 
par-on, pron 
ber-to, por-til 
per-a5en, 
par-to-5eines, 
par-to-yeyneo 
per-oven, 
per-ufenan 
per-ofer 
‘ )er-upon 
)ar*vore, 
per(pcer)-rore 


permid 


berto, per-til 
per-teyenes 


^erover 

:>erupon 

^er-fore, 

per-vore 


Fourth Per. 

— upward 

— above 

— above 

buve above 

above, aboven above 


above 

above 

above 

upward 

almost ^ 

over 

out 

outward 

about 


almost 


abouten, 

aboute 


per-aboute 


per ney, 
per neih 

f Jer-afterward 
>er biside 


wipouten, without 

wipoute, 
outwith 

^ — against 

witJer (opposite) 

\ thereabout 

therewithin 

thereby 

thereafter 

there nigh 

thereafter 
there beside 
^ therein 


therewith 

thereof 

thereon 

thereto 

thereagainst 


thereabove 

thereover 

thereupon 

therefore 


* aUmest = a Ire vtest = most of all ; alre = gen. pi. al 



tl.l 


ADVERBS. 


3 

First Per. 

Second Per. 

Third Per. 

Fourth Per. 


5j;’2r-ute 

}?or-uten, 

per-ou!. 

\ 

thereout 


Wr-ute, 

par-oute 




par-ute 




— 

bor-buten 

— 

o 

therewithout 

— 

per-Jurh, 

per-progh 

u 
n ■ 

therethrough 


];ar-]5urh 


f-H 



prer-wiG, 

per-wip 


therewith 


por-wiO 




— 

]?ar-A\^])-al 

per-\vi]>al 

H 

therewithal 


por-under, 

— 

.S 

thereunder 


per-under 


<1 


— 

por-fra, per-fra. 

, ther-fro. 


therefrom 


per- from 

per-fram 

/ 



per-iippe, 

Mrm 

therupon 

therupon 

the re-up 

— 

yi 

per-at 

therac 



thereat 

— 

per-an under, 

— 


thereundei 


por-under 




— 

per-iiiiong*, 

peramong 


there among 


per-among, 





por-mong 





— 

par-in to 

— 

thereinto 

— 

— 

per-to-fore 

— 

theretofore 

— 

per-toward 

— 

— 

toward 

her-acfter 

her-efter, 

her-after 

heiafier 

hereafter 


her-bi 




— 

her-mid 

her-mid, -wip 

— 

herewith 

— 

her-of, -ofle 

her-of 

hcrof 

hereof 

— 

her-on 

her-on 

heron 

hereon 

— 

her-fore 

her- for, 

hcrforc 

herefore 



her-fore 



— 

her-to 

— 

— 

iicreto 


her-ut 

her-out 

«_ 

hereout 

— 

her-wicJlnnen 

her-inne 

herin 

herein 

— 

her-purh 

— 

— 

here-through 


whar-ine, 

huer-ynne 

wherin 

wherein 


war-in e 




— 

quor-at 

— 

— 

whereat 


whseron 

huer-an, 

— 

whereon 



huer-on 




— 

huer-of. 

wherof 

v/hereof 



whar-of 



— 

hwer-wiO 

huer-mide, 

wherwith 

wherewith 



hwarwip 




hw'ar-to. 


— 

_ 


hwer-to 




— 

hwar-fore. 

— 

wherfore 

wherefore 


hwar-puruh 






huer-by 

— 

whereby 


— 

huer-onder 

— 

whereunder 

• 

— 

huer-oppe 

— 

where up 

rt'by nc 

hwi ne 

quin, quine, 


0 that 



whine 




V 2 
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ENGLISH accidence: 


[app 


PREPOSITIONS. 

I. Prepositions Proper. 


First Per. 

Second Per. 

Th!rd Per. 

Fourth Per, 


after, aft 

after, aftere, 
after, efter 

afte/ 

aftre, after 

afte’’ 

— 

afterward 


— 

— 

baftan, 

be-aftan 

baftan, 

biaften, 

baften, 

bieften 


baft 

behind, after 

wiG-aftan 

— 

— 


behind 

and 

— 

— 


with, in 

at 

at, at, et 
bi, by, be 

at 

at 

at 

bi, be 

bi, by, be 

bi, by, be 

by 

for, fore 

fore, for, vor 

for, vor, fore 

for, vor 

for 

foran 

for-bi 

— 

forbi 

before 

at-foran 

at-foren, 

et-foren 

atvore 

— 

before 

bi-foran, 

be-foran 

foren, 

elforan 

by foren, 
bifore, 
bivore 

bifore, 

before, 

beforn, 

beforen 

before 

on-foran 

aforen 

— 

afore 

afore 

to-foran 

tofore, toforeii 

tofore, tovore 

to fore 

before 

wiC-foran 

— 

— 

— 

before 

forth (adv. 

forJ>e (prep. 

= beyond) 


withoiit- 
forth = out- 
side of 

forth = forth 
from (in 
Shakspeare) 




even-forth, 
em- forth, 
ferforth 
(according, 
to the extent 

oQ 

from 


fram 

from, vrom 

from 

from 

frommard 

— 

— 

fro ward 

fromward 

— 

fro, fra 

fro, fra 

fro, fra 

from 

giond, geond 

geond, 3eond, 
gond 

Seond 

— 

through, after 

(fram)geondan 





from beyond 

be~geond, 

biSende, 

biSonde, 

beSonde, 

over, by. 

be-geondan 

biSonden 

biSende 

biaondis 

beyond 

wiO-geondan 

— 

— 

— 

beyond 

be-heonan 

— 

— 

— 

this side ot 

bc-hindan 

bihinden 

behynde 

behynde 

behind 

in 

in, innen 

inne, ine 

in 

in 

innan 

inne, innan 

— 


in^ wthin 

b-innan 

binnen, bine, 
Dinne 

bin 

— 

within 

innan 

wi]Jinnen, 

wi}>inne, 

in-wijj 

W3^])inne 

•withinnc, 
within, 
in with 

within 


ri.] 

PREPOSITIONS. 

32s 

riRST Per. 

Second Per, 

Third Per. 

Fourth Per. 


— 

inne niiddc- 
ward 

amid ward 

— 

amid 

mtd 

mid 

mid 

mid 

with 


on^midder 

amiddcs, imyd, 
imyddcs (in 
the midst of) 


in the middle 
of 

neotJan 

. — 

— 

— 

beneath 

be-neotJan 

bincoJ^Cj 

binebcn, 

bino)>cn 

bine}>c, 

bcncpe 

bcncj^e 

beneath 

under-neoHan 

undcrncpe 

undcrnca}?e 

undcrnchc 

underneath 

of 

of 

of 

of 

from, oft' 

on 

on, o (before 
pc), an, a 

on, an, a 

on, an, a 

on, in 

on innon 

— 

— 

— 

within, into 

innc on 

an inne 

— 

— 

within, into 

up + on 

up on, an uppe upon 

upon, in upon 
(Wickliffc) 

upon ^ 

r 

apct = ou pJEt 
(O.E. Horn, 
ist Series) 

o JJat 


until, unto 

loCin 

forte, fort 

forte, fort 


until 

to 

to 

to, alto (unto) 
til 

to 

to, for 

til (Northum- 
brian Gos- 
pels) 

til 

til 

to 

— 

*— 

unto 

unto 

unto 


forte (forto) 

forte, vort, 
fort 

— 

until 

into 

into 

into 

into 

into 

— 

iGtil 

iutil, until 

intil, until 

into, until 

fa-iiran 

buuen, bouc, 
bufen, buue 

■ — 

buue 

above 


a-bufen 

above, aboven, 
oboune, 
oboven 

above, aboven 

above, ovci 

on-ufan 

oven an, 
uucnen, 
ovenon 



from above, 
upon, OVCI 


ofer, over 

an-ouc-ward, 
an-ou-ward 
on (at the 
top of) 



ofer 

over 

over 

over, above 




at-over, at- 
above 

beyond, above 

up (adv.) 

up 

up, op 

up 

up 

uppan 

uppan, uppen, 
upon, uppe, 
uppo, uppon 

upe, up, 
op, ope 

upc, up 

up (upon, on) 

on-uppan 

an-uppe, on- 
uppe, an- 
uppon 



upon 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 


* upon (prep.) = up (adv.) + on (prep.), not O.E. uppan^itppcn, vppo. 
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ENGLISH ACCIDENCE. 

[apt. 

First Per. 

Second Per. 

Third Per. 

Fourth Per. 

— 

anunder 


anunder 

under 

fitan 

ute 

out, out-of 

out 

out of, from 





out 

bfltan {= be- 

buten, bate * 

bute, bote. 

bute, but, bot 

but, cut of. 

utan) 


bot, but 


without, 





except 

on-bdtan 

abutan 

. — 


about. 





around 

a-butan 

abuten 

abute, aboute 

, boute, 

about 



oboute 

aboute 


wiO utan 

witJuten, 

withouten, 

withouten, 

without 


wiO’-ute, 

withoiite, 

withoutc, 



ut\vi]5. 

outwith 

outwith 



Utewi]?, 





wij>utan 




ymb-utan, 

— 

— 


about, round 

dtan-ymbe 




about 

— 

— 

ute over(above) - — 

— 

— 

]?urh-ut 

thorgh out 

thur3out 

throughout 

wit? 

with = 

with 

with 

with 

— 

forti-witS 

for]j-wi]) 

— 

forthwith 

wii5er (against) — 


— 

— 

ymbe, ymb, 

umbcn, embe, 

embe, umbe, 

umbe (about) 

around, about 

embe, emb 

umbe 

umbe-mong 

um- only as 




(about, round prefix to 




about) 

verbs 


]Jurh 

purh, furch, 

l^urh, l?oru, 

thurgh. 

through 


pureh 

pur3, furf 

thorS, 





thorgh, 





thorow 




poru-out 


throughout 


II. Compound Prepositions. 



(a) Substantive. 


First Per. 

Second Per. 

Third Per. 

Fourth Per. 


eac (in addi- 

ek, ec (adv.) 

ek, eke (adv.) 

eke, ek (adv.) 

eke 

tion to) 





to-eacan 

to-eke (adv.), 

I^erteke (adv.) 


thereto 


teke (adv ), 





tekan (adv.) 




on-gegn, 

on-3ein, 

gayn, a3en, 

aSen, a3ien, 

against, towards 

on-gen. 

on- 52 en. 

a3ein. aSeyn, 

a3ens. 

(opposite) 

on-gean, 

on-3senes, 

a3ain. 

aSeines, 


a>gean, 

Ssen, an3en. 

aSaine, 

ayens. 


a-gen 

a3en, o3en, 

ogam, 

aSeinst, 



aSeines, 

aSaines, 

ayenst 



aSenes, 

ayen, ayans. 




yeynes 

aye 




^ Tlie O.E. huie = without, except. 

2 In the Second period ^vith often signifies fro7ii^ hy^ and has also the sense of 
our 'with. In the Third and Fourth periods it takes altogether the place of the older 
mid. In the First period witS = with, opposite, against, from, beside, along, &c. 



II.] 


PKEPOsrnoxs^. 


Fn:5T Pkk. 

SreoND Prn 

Tirirn Pni:. Formi Pi:r 




avorcyc, — > 

avorve 
(acain^i, 
inward'*) 

over at:aiiul 

tV-ce^ies, 

lovcnc, 

loyrnc'*, lo-a?''ii^ 

apnin^l 

tO-2cnc<:, 

lo-;;cnncs 

to%*ciics 

lovcinc's, 

tovcinc, 

lo-yrync^ 

loacn^ 


RC-manp, 

im.x’i::, iinnap. 

amrnp, orrnnp, atr.nap. 

amniip, tvr *^\x 

on-pemanp. 

ainan::, 

ainani:c<, atn'»:.pc*'. 


on-manp, 

ainoa::. 

inaM;;, iinmosir'C'* 


jVaianp 

b;mn::::, 

imarp 

'jnd c*xnom: 


bc-nortyan 


bynorth bv north 

north of 

bc*c.Vian 

bi rvttn 

by c'*lc by c'tc 

r.i'i of 

bc«v.*c*;tan 

b;v r^ten 

by 'AC 'c l)y wm*" 

\;cM of 

bc-*rjO:in 


!iy«.nu|t> — 

'omh of 

" 

bjMcJcn, 

bi«idc^ 

by.ydc, by*’if!p, 

by^idcs by*u!c% 

bcMdc, bc'idc' 

bs-hcalfe 

blbalf, 1 d:a:lvc^ 
bihnlvc^ 

» “ *“ 

bc*“;dp'’ (on thiv 
Mdc of), on l>t- 
li.dfrf 

— 


in^tiidc of laMcdc of 

ir.'-trsd of 

il^cjun 

rdtin, dtin 

(loan donn 

down, adown 


J’urh <lyat 

thor::h dynt rf, — 

with ihnt of. 


(with »;cn ) 

with dynt of 

by dint of 

— 

b** V cy oY — 

bv way of 

on«lyf:c (adv.) 

o-lof:c Jadv ) 

al'iftc (adv ' alofic 

afofi (>Iial:* 
'‘pcarr) 

— 

— 

loppe (abovr) — 

— 


{f)) AnjrcTivr.. 


n:r 

ar, cr 

cr, ar, or 

cr, ere, or 

ere, before 

fcor 


— 


far from 

unfeor 

— 


— 

not far from 

gchends 
(cp, O.Sax. 
nt*handtim, 
at hand) 

ihende 

hende (adv.) 

bende, ende 

handy to, ncr.r 
to 

ncah 

neh 

ncy 

nya. nypli 

niph, nipli to 

near 



ncr, nerre 

nearer, nearer 
to, near, 
near in 

xxchst 

nsext 

next, nc<;t 

next (“ next 
to) 

ncr bond 

next, next to 

nLMh-hnnd 

(nearly) 


ncihand 

near 


» In the promcml dialects we find lesouth, le wrst, &c In ‘lie .‘?ccnnd peno-> 
these forms arc also used adverbially. 



First Per. 
neawiste 

t6-\veard 

t6-\veardes 

from-ward 


Second Per. Third Per. Fourth Per. 


aneoweste, — . 

aneouste 

toward, toward 

touward 

adune-ward — 

after-ward — 

frommard, framward 

fromword, 
fraward 


— by, near 

to^vard toward 

towardes towards = 

— down 

— ' after 

frontward from 


wana 

and-Iang, 

ond-long 

ge-long, pre- 
ceded by 
prep, on 
cn middan 

on-middum 


t6-middes 
on-mid dele 


be-twih, 

be-tweoh, 

betwuh, 

betuh 

(beturhs, 

betweohs), 

betweox, 

betwux 


upward — (upwards of) 

wane, on wane, ► — minus 

a wane 

on-Iongcn, endelong, along, along 

an-Iong, cnd-lang ende-long, 

inlanges endelonges 

ilang, ilong, along (on) along (on) all ’long of, 

preceded by along of 

07t 

on midden, — _ amid 

imiddes 

amidden, amydde, amid, amj'ddis, amid, amidst 

amidde, mydde, amyddes, 

amideward ^ amidward amiddcs 

— in ]>e middes of in }Je middis of in tlie midst of 


— 

“* in J^e mvdii 

in the middle 


of, in pe- 
myddylle of 

of, by the 
middle of 


— amel, ymel,* 

amid 

bitwihan, 

bituhhen, 

omell, amel 


betue.x, bitwix bitwixe, 

betwixen, 

betwixt 

bituhhe. 

betwixt. 


bitwixan, 

bitwi.xe, 

•bytwyste 


bitwi.>:en, 



bitwixte, 

bitwix 




be-twconum, 

be-tw^num 


efene, efnc 
(adv.), 

nefne, ncmne 

(except), 

to-emnes, 

t6-efnes 

(along, 

evenly) 


bIt\yeonen, 
bl twine, 
bitwene, 
bitwcnen 
ffifne (upon, 
even willi) 


bytwene betwen, 

bytwene 


emne, efne, 
an emn, &c. 
(adv.) 


a-twixt 

(Spenser) 

between 


even, evenly 


* In the Second period we find ioivardes (adv.) = about to come, future 
Shakspeare uses toward in the same sense, 

O. N. a vtedel^ a millii Dan. intellein; Swe. emillejtt* 


n.] 


CONyUxYCTIONS. 


First Per. Second Per. Third Per. Fourth Per 
on.c&,o.n.eiim on cfn (adv. in oncncc.nnente, nnont7nnen“ 


La3.X 

anunries, 
anont, onont, 
on-onde, 
onefent 


anendeS 


on*fest 


Nits, 

Hvirhcs, 

^ ^veorh, 
>wer, 

on pweorh 
(adv.) 


onfest, onfast, — • 

anfest, faste 
bi 

su])>he, si]>)Jc su>]Je, 
(O.N. ]?vert) 


N^ertover 

omvard 

inward 


anentis, 
aneniptis, 
ar.entist, 
ane>'nst, 
an cade 
smlbrj) 

eveneforb^ 
(adv.) 
fasie by 


slpCf sio, sen 
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over]nvert over ]7wart 


according 

to 

according 

to 

fast by 


sance 

alhw'art^ 

thwart 


athwart, ibwan 
athwart 
instead of 
within 


CONJUNCTIONS. 
I. Pronominal. 


First Per, 

and 

ono 

nu 

ne...nc 
eac, ec 
ac, ach, ah 

Second Per. 
and 

an, and 
nu 

ne...ne 
ck, eke. ok 
ah, auh, ec, 
ach, ok 

ThirO Per. 
and 

and, an 
now, now 
ne...ne 
ek, eke 
ac 

Fourth Per* 
and 

and, an 
now 

nc...ne 
eke, eche 
ac 

and 

an, if, an if 
now 

neither... nor 
also, eke 
but 

s-wa 

cal-swa 

s^va, so, sua, 
swo 

aJswa, alswo, 
also, alse. 

sa, swa, sa, so 

also, alswa, 
alse, ase 

so 

as, also 

so 

also, as 


asc 




swa hivxcr-swa 
sw*j’lce 

gif 

sum 

whxr-swn 
swailc, also, 
ase 

5if, gif, yef 

som, sum 
wher>as 

3if, yif 

som, sum 
wheras 

5if, if 

.as 

whereas 
as if 

if 


* Akc/i io = even to {aiutti in the Third period) ; cp. 

Allc (h)is cIo]>cs caste of everichon 

Anon io is scene,” — Lf^cjuis 0/ Holy Rood^ pp. 54, 55. 

* Evoftjhrp became ovoao abouic in later writers ; used as an adv* 
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[Ary. 


First Per. 

Second Per. 

Third Per. 

Fourth Per. 


Py 

I’i 

Vi 

— 

therefore 

aj)y QJe) 



— 

so much the 

T, 

py-lses pe, 
pelseste bo 

lest, Icoste 

lestc, laste 

lest 

...as 

lest 

hses 

— 


— 

so far, thus 

psesbe 

— 

— 

— 

whereby 

— 

bes 

— 

— 

therefore 

bon, bonne 

b^enne, b^nne, 
benne, 
ponne 

panne, pan, 
penne, 
ponne 

panne, pan 

then 

bonne 

bene, b^nne, 
bonne, b^n 

penne, panne, 
pan 

pan, pen 

than, since 



— 

— 

als, bot 

than 

ba 

?a, ho 

po, pa 

pa, pa 

then 

ba ba 

>a, po 


?o, po pat 

when that 

beah 

?3Eh, bah, 
boh, bob, 
^aih, bauh, 
':Jeih, peyh 

pe3, pei, pof 

?ou.3, pocrh, 
poigh, pei 

nevertheless, 

though 

— 

— 

— 

alle poughe 

although 

swabeah 

boh-swa-poh 


— 

nevertheless 

(though) 

banon 

— 

_ 

— 

thence 

pser, ]>^r baer 

her, bsei* b^or 

per 

per, peras 

there, where 

— 

per-fore, 

bser-fore 

perfore 

perfore 

therefore 

fenden 

bende 

— 

— 

whilst 

fbr by 

fortyi 

for thy 

for thy 

therefore 
(for iky is i 


)?aet 


G^setj 
fam 
pam ]?e 


butan G’^et), 
butan 


bi ]Jain be 
for ]>an pset, 
for bon ]>e, 
for ?am fe* 
for pa^n 


bat, bet 


bet, bat, at b^t, at 


ser, er, ar ar, or, er 
ser ban, er ban er ban 


after bat 

biforen b^t 
imong ]>a}i 
bute, biiten 


but ?jif 


for bon ]Jat, 
for bpn, 
for pi bat, 
to-for, 

forbi 


after that 

bifore b^t 

bute, bote, 
bute bat 


but-3if, ^ 
but-gif 
bi bat 

for bat, fo: 


ar, er, or 
erthen, 
erst then, 
or that 
after that 

before bat 

but, bot 

no but, 
no bot 
but 3if 

bi bat 

for because 
that, for this 
that 


by Spenser) 
that, in order 
that, on 
purpose that 
ere, or (ever) 
ere that 


after 

during, whilst 
before, afore 
while that 
but, 

but that 
only 

but...if (unless) 

until, b}'’ that 
by this that, as 
because that, 
seeing that, 
therefore 
{/or i/iaf, 
for because^ 
are archaic) 



CONJUNCTIONS 


Fif.st Pe n.» Second Pee. Third Per. 

— for for 


Fourth Per. 
for 


mid pam Je, 
mid ]>y ]?e 
nefne, 
nemne, 
nym^e 
GCJ 


(= sytTLian, 
since) 

siCtJan 
(= siCQ^am 
paet) 


T\dCJ ]>on }>c 

( to l>ani ]’ait 
j to >e J>a2t 
Uo py ])ait 


fra J>at 

i]5at pcii 


R]>el, 

forto, forte, 
vorte, fort, 
]5at, wat 
ofj^at (when 
that) 

onnsen J?al 
scoO'CJen 


til J’at 
forte ]3at) 
forOpat, > 
forte J 
wity ]?on pc, 
wip pan-pe 
to pan pat 


from pat, 
fram pat 


al huet, 
fort, forte 


seppGj sen 


irapat 
tille, til, to 
forto, forte 


wip he ]Jat, 
^vip pat 


purh pat, 
jHirh pat J>at 


for, because 
for all (notwith- 
standing) 
for and (and 
moreover) 
since, from that 
(time) 
in that 
with that, 
when, while 
unless 


, — _ against 

sipen, sip, _ since, sith that 

sipens, sins, (Spenser), 

sin pat sithens (Ib.), 

si thence, 
since that 
(Shaksp.) 

fropat since 

til, unto, to till, until 

— until, till that 

with that provided 


wipouten 

purS pat, 
pur5 pat pat, 
ther thurS 
pat (because 
that) 


by pe cause 
pat, because 


for because 
pat 

no but, no but 
5if, but 

save that, sal 
only that 


to the end that 


unless that, 
except, withom 
through that 


besides that 
notwithstand- 
ing that 
because that 


for because 
(vulgar) 
except that, 
except, ex- 
cepting that 
save, save only 
that 
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First Per. 

Second Per. 

Third Per, 

Fourth Per. 


— 

— 

on lesse 

— 

saving, unless 

sam...sain. 

sam...5am 

— 


whcther...or 

same... same 

ge 

— 

— 


and 

ge...ge 

ge...ge 

— 

— 

both,.,and 

ge...and 

ga ba...ga]?a 

— 

ye bop, ya 
bobe...and 

both..,and 

ge 

3e 

3e 

3e (3he) 

even, yea, 
nay, nay 
even, ay 

&it. get 

5et, Bette 

Bet 

Bet 

yet 


h\vet...hwet 

wat...wat, 

what.„what 

what...what, 
what... and 
what, what 

...and 

what..,what, 

what.-.and 

hwonne 

wenne, whan, 

wan, wanne, 

whan, when, 

when, 


whanne, 
wane (bonne 
banne) 

huen 

when that 

when so, 
when as, 
whensoever 

hwar, huer, 
swa huer 

hwar 

wher, huer, 
whar 

wher, whar 

where 


ware so, 
hwrere-swa, 
war-swa, 
wer-swa, 
whser-swa-se, 
whmr-siim 



whereso 



war-by 

W'herby that, 
wherefore 
that 

whereby, 

wherefore 

— 

— 

wher-withi 


where-with 

— 

— 

war-boru 

— 

where-through 

— 

whuder 

whider 

whider 

whither 

swa-hwider- 

wuder-swa 

whidcr-ever 

— 

whithersoever 

swa 

— 

woder bat 

— 


whither that 

hwse^er...}>e 

whcbcr...ober, 
whether,. .be 


whether,..or, 

wher,..wher 

whether-..or, 
whether, 
or whether 

hwsc^er... ot?5e. 

— 


— 

whether...or 

oOTe.,.ot5tJe 


be 

_ 


or 

swa-j-'cah- 

hwsetJere 


pogh-queber, 

tliogh- 

whether 

the quether 

nevertheless, 

yet 

^S[t5er...ge, 

^g0res...ge 

eBtyer...Be, 

2eit5er.,.and, 

eBbor...aTid, 

bo0e.,.and 


either. ..and 

both. ..and 

— 

— 

— 

eyber...or, 

, eber...or 

either... or, 
either, or else 

acor (atJer) 

oSer,..otyer 

ober,..or 

ober...or 

either...or 

...obbe 

— 

— 


eper—or 

either...or 


See Adverbs. 




CONJUNCTIONS. 


First Per. Second Per. Third Per. 


Datyor..,ne 


o]>er 

neot5er...ne, 

neotJer-.na, 

no\v]5er...ne 


o]?er, or 
no)>er..,ne, 
nou]?er..,ne 


Fourth Per. 
eyJ>er...or, either...or 

or„.ou]Jher 
or... or or.. .or 

o}»er, or or 

nei]5er...ne, neither.. .nor 

no]>er...ne, 
neyjier...ne 

nouJ>er...ne, neither., .i 


neither., .neither, 


ne}7er...ne]Jer, nor,. .nor 


II. Numeral. 


an...suni, 

sum...suta 


sum. ..sum 


begen^,..and bat5e...and, 
ba...and 


^rest... 

sij>]>an...set 

nextan 


erst..,si^]Jen, 
et nexten 
(rare) 


som...som, som...som, one(some)...some, 

som.,.and som oon...ano]5er, onc...another, * 
oon...and oon, other. ..some, 
o)^er...oper, one... other 

on,..o]?er 

bo]?e,..and borhe...and botli,..and 


bo]?e,..and 

first. ..si))]Jcri 
{sif>e) 


first. ..and 
si]^]jen 

first. ..after, 

,, ...eft, 

,, ...afterward, 
„ ...after ]?at, 
,, ...ferther- 
more, 

,, ...also, 

,, ...thanne, 

„ ...than, 

„ ...finally 


botli,..and 

first... after- 
wards, 

...at Inst 
first, secondly, 
lastlj’, finally 

&C. 


witotfiice 


III. Adjective (Adverbial). 


on eihe an afne 

eomostlice — 

for ]>on — 

sotJlice — 


and zelles 


gellce, iliclie (alike) (an-liche) 

gelice-sv.’a, 
on-licc 


therfore 
therefore 
forso]?e lo 1 
sooj^ly, 
soply 
indeed. 

forsoj^e 
and elles, 
elles, or 
elles 


even, even to 
therefore 
therefore 
truly 


truly 

else, or else 


like as, likewise. 
alike...and 


* It was inflected. 
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F I nsT PcR. J 

decokd Per. 

Third Per. 

Fourth Per. 

— 

— 

— 

furthermore 

furthcriiiorc 

— 

— 

— 

furthc rover 

further 

— 


— ■ 

moreover 

moreover 

— 


as 

— 

where that 


' — as ver forjj as as fer forj^ 

IV. Substantive, 

as far as 

hwilum... while (wile)... 

hwilum while fwilc) 


whilom. ..and 
whilom 

awhile. ..awhile, 
sometimes... 
sometimes, 
at times. ..at 
times 

— 

— 

— 

now.. .now 

now.,.now 


|>connc.„]’cnnc 

— 

— 

now.. .now 

jCi hwilc }>e 1 

[>co while ]>c 

— 

— 

the while that 

Pa hwilc ] 

[>a while hat 

the while pat 

— 

the while that 


pc while pc, 
whil pat, 
hwils 

the while, 
while, whiles 
h.at, to while 
pat, to whils 

while that, 
the while, 
whils, whiles 

while, whilst, 
the while 
(the whiles), 
while that, 
whilst that, 
during the 
while that 

*— 

— 

for pe case pat 

in case if 

in case, in ca^^c 
that 

on )>;el gcrad 

— 



on condition 
that 


V. Prepositional. 

Sec <rr, after, biforan, btiiaii, In. for, from, in, mid, nemue, oil, of, 
ongedn, sid, til, to, "w^T, loi'dntan, \ninth, &c. Tliese forms are 
generally followed by \icvt, \>e [t/uit). 


VI. Verbal. 

to iwlien *— to wit 


VII. Compounds, 

xiSlaxs ])a;i an — no 5 t one,.,ac not o^I3^..bllt, not only,.»but, 

*,.4r eiic not only... not merely 

but ckc, but 

not only... 
but and 


n.] 


INTERJECTIONS. 
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First Per. 
na 

na pc Ixs 


ac nS pe ma 
pxt IS 


Second Per. 
Tiopelxs, 
no pe later, 
neuerpe later 


pat is. pet is 


Third Per. 
nopeles, 
neverpclcs, 
never pe 
later, 

ner pe later 
napemo 

pat is 

that is at say 


n^re (newdjre) — wame, warn 

pset 


Fourth Per. 
neverpclcs, 
napcies, 
ncpclcs, 
never pe 
later 


pat is 

that is toscyo, 
that is to 
seie 

warne, warn 
na w»ar 

alle be it that, 
be so it be, 
by so, ^\cre 
it so tliat 
though so be 
that, sith 
that, so is 
that 


naihlcss,^ 

nevertheless 


iinihemore 
(nevertheless) 
that is 

that is to say 


were it not that 

were it so, 
be it so, albc, 
albeit 

how be it 


ea 


ea-Ia'-* 


hig 

htl 

hfi la 
hwrp^ 


INTERJECTIONS. 


a 


a 


aha 

alas, alias 


fyadeblcs 
(= fie a 
devils) 


la, lo, lour lo 
o o 


A! AI AI 
(Wicklifte, 
Jcr. xiv. 13.) 
aha 

alas, ( 

alias 

fy alias ] 


ey 


ah I 


aha 

'O, alas, 
alas the day 
alack, 
lackaday 
bah (O.F. da/i) 
eh (O.F. e/i), 


vath or fie 
to t/ice, 
fy5 (vath) 
t/io7if fy 
vah (vath) 


why 
lo, loo 
ow, ou 
a 


ay 

fie (O.F.yf) 


foh, fah, faugh 
heigh, hey, 
heyday 
how 

how now 
why 

lo I la i O la I 
O, oh 
O, O me ! 


Ne lor tht^ vat for ihi occur in the Third and Fourth periods for never* 
theless. 

® Eada seems to be mixed up with F. hi~Ias (Lat. lassitSi weary), hence ahu / 
atock 
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First Per. Second Per Third Per, Fourth Per. 

— — — tc he * aha ! 

“ — — wcu aha ! 

* — — u^h 1 

h'vcct — what wliat wliat I 

wa wa, wo wo woo, wo woe ! 

wa-la wola, wallan, — — alas I 

v.’ela, weolla, 
v;ele 

^ ^ — — alas alas I 

wa la wa ah wala wa, weola^vay, wa la v/a ah, wcll-a-day, 

walawa, wcilawey well away 

wola wo, 
waeila, wsei, 
weilawei 


awsei, a\vei, awei, awey 

awcih wei 

— onS 

heil (be f ou) — 


— alas I O woe I 

ay me 1 aye I 
harow harrow I 

whist whisht 1 hush ! 

— God*s wounds 

= rounds 

— hail I al hail I 

ba_w, bawc bow-wow 

heit now g:ce 

iossa whoa 

avoy(O.Fr. fie 

avoi) 


In the Second period we find witicrist^ wot Crist — Christ knows, 
by Christ ! 

In the Third period we find (i) deus^ douce = the deuce; (2) da^ 
Yeity daliet (O.hr, deshaii^ dehait^ de/iet) = ill betide. In subseciuent 
writers it became da]yet, which has given rise to dase you! disc you! 
dash you! {3) goddot, goddoth = God wot, God knows. It occurs 
also in the subsequent period. 

Pder = St. Peter, is a common interjection in the Third and 
Fourth periods, like Marry!- (= the Virgin Maiy) in later times. 

Bi Crist j for God, Lords, &c. occur in the Third and Fourth 
periods. 


^ Denotes mocking laughter. 

® Scznfc Marie I occurs as interjection in the Second period. 


APPENDIX III 


WORDS OF KORiMAN-FRENCH ORIGIN IN TIIK 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE BEFORE 1300. 


I. In the Saxo ft Chronic/e,^^ before 1200 : — 

10S6. dubban, dubben, to dub. 

1135. pais. 

1137. tresor, prisun, justise, rente, privileges, miracles. 
113S. standard. 

1140. emperice, cuntesse, tur. 

1154- curt, processiun. 


r (“O.E. Horn./’ First Series), ed. Morris, 

lor E.L.T. Society, before 1200 : — 


Caste], processiun (p. 3), palefrai, saltere, prophete (5), fructe, messe 
(10), munte (ii), ^ottie (17), rubbere (19), sottes, iugulere (29), 
meister (41), merci (43), manere, sacremens, ureisuns (51), riche 
lechurs, blanchet (53), parais {61), elmesse, cherite (69), solm, font 
(73), sennonen ewangeliste (Si), liureisun (S5), ioffred (87), cachepol 
(97) passiun {119), cnmede (129), seinte (131), clerk (133), fium 
cntes ( — heretics), munek, elmesful, poverte, laige prude 
spus-had (143), sauter (155), fou, cuning, ermine, ocquerin, sabe- 
Ime (iSi), servise, prut. 


III. Trinity Collt^e Homilies^' O.E. Horn.,” Second Series) 

ed. iMorris, for E.E.T. Society, 1 before 1200:— 


Clerc (9), chastren, custume (ix), gestninge, spuse (13), penance 
(17), ncheise, lechure (29), orgele, barun (35), miseise (43), aisie, 
poure, candel, taper (47), religiun, turtle (49), mesure {55), minster, 
penitence, robene (61), meister, onur (S3), munt, palm, olive (So), 
cahce, messe, sepulcre (91), crisme-doth (95), maisterlingcs (iri) 


* In the Press. 
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olvLnte, langiiste (locust), pristine, marbreston, salm, prophete, turade, 
oregel, underplanter, underplantede, tiir, corporeals, caliz, bispused, 
almes, arcbebissopes, sole, chemise, albe, sol, saffran, fus'-ane, mentel 
bumet, sergantes, acheked, mnrtirs, confessors, patriarche, virgines, 
Caleb, waferibt, street. 

IV. Words from La,' 5 amon’s Enct,''' ed. Madden f?i205) : — 

In the first text— achaped, ascaped, admirai-l, armite, appostolie, 
arcben, astronomie, avallen, balles, barun, biclusen, bounie, bollc, 
bninie, burne, ibumed, bunnen, caceben, canele, cantelcope, cathel 
(cbattels), cbeisil, cludina (or cuiress), clusden (closed), comp 
(=_camp), coriun (musical pipe), crune, cinneden, cros, cruoebe, 
dotie, dubben, due, dus5e-pers, eastresse, falsie, (lum, ginne, hardi- 
licbe, biue (hue and cry), hose, bune (topmast?), ieled (anointed), 
burte, ire, kablen, lac, lavede, latimer,_ legiiin. licoriz, liun, lof (luff), 
maebunes, mahun, male, mantel, martir, messagere, mile, montaine, 
munsfre, munt, must, nonne, olifantes, pal, paradis, peytisce (= of 
Poitou), pib'grim, pouere, pore, porz (ports), postes, processiun, 
puinde, putte, queceben (= quasser, casser?), riche, riches ( = 
ricbesse), salmes, salteriun, sccerninge, scare, scarn, scornes, scere- 
migge (scrimmage), scole, scurmen, seaelled, senabt, senaturs, seint, 
servise, servinge, sire, sot, sumunde, talie (?), temple, timpe, toppe, 
tumbel, tunne, tur, turne, vlette (flat, floor), warde, weorre (war), 
■werre,(to war, ravage), ymages. 

In the later text we find the additional words — abbey, anued, 
aspide (espied), atyr, canoun, changede, chapel, cbevetaine, cbovdes 
(jowls), cloke, conseil, contre (country), cope, cri, delaie, dosseperes, 
eyr, failede, fol, folie, gile, gisarme, grace, granti, guyse, harsun 
(arcun), beremite, honure, hostage, manere, marbre-stone, nonnerie, 
note, paide, pais, paisi, pare, passi, pensiles, porses, prisune, rollede, 
route, sarvi, scapie, seine (ensign), siwi (follow), soffri, istored, tavel, 
tresur, truage, tumbe, urinal, usi, waitefh. 

V. (i) ” Seinte Marharrcte," ed. Cockayne, for E.E.T. Society, 
about 1220 : — ■ 

Sejnte, passiun, cranede, font, martir (i), grace, prince (2), 
merci, chevese, changede (3), salve, samblant (5), liun (6), mantles 
(7), warant (8), bascin (9), drake (10), crauant, crune, castel (ii), 
ibreuet (t6), taperes (18), fontstan (19), cbapele, lampe (20), martir- 
dom, turnen (21), grandame, prisun (23). 

(2) “ On Ureisun," &c. in Lambeth MS. and Cotton MS. 
Nero, A. xiv, (“O.E. Horn.,” First Series), about 1220: — 

Privite, medicine, cunfort, fals (185), delit, unsauuet (187), salvi, 
abandun (189). 
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(3) On God Urtvsini,^^ Cotton MS. Nero, A. xiv, (“ O.E. 
Hoin./’ First Series) : — 

Paradise, servisc, ciclatune, iknined, krune (193), niuniich, 
cherite (199). 

{4) Oji Lofsong of in-e LcfdP^ (Ib.) . — 

Passiun, prude, pris (205), bufettunge, crununge, sacremcnt, 
sacreS, grace (207). 

(5) On Lofsong of tii'c Loucrdc^^ (Tb. ): — 

I-sacrcd, merci, ewangeliste {209), merciable, warant (21 1), turncn, 
obedience (213), saw ter, scruunge, of-scriiunge, ttnofijerucd (215). 

(6) Soules IFarde^^ (BodL MS, 34, Royal MS. 17, A. 27, Ib.) : — 

Semblant, irobbet, tresiir, Iresor, castel, meistrci^ cuncslablc, 
meislre, meosure, crunet 5 {247), preouin (249), mealies (253), mesure 
{255), meoster, icheret, aturnet {257}, koispres, troncs, ciinrcbsur^ 
(261). 

(7) ” Wohnnge of vre Loucrd'^^ (Cotton MS, Titus, D, iS, Ib.) : — 

DnVcJ, largese, noblesce, dcbonairte (269), large, druri, liardi 
(271), praiq, robbedes, prisun, noble, gcniile, gcniiller, gcntilcste 
{273)> deboneirschipe, grace, passiun, calenges (275), spuse, 
pouerte, strete, poure, beast (277), mesaise, trcitur, trcsun, ribau/ 
{279), buffet, prince, piler, cmne (2S1), munt, schurges, Icltres (283), 
dol, derennedes, chaumbre, paie (285), prei, eise, caipe (287). 

(8) Hali Meidcnhadf (Ib,) ed. Cocka3me • — 

Eise (i), servise, chaunger, confort, grace, delit, serven (7), 
cuntasse, treitre, genti! (9), Iccchcrie, Iresor, acovcred, covcringc, 
meistre (ii), uerte, estat, beast, basine, prophete (13), digncte, 
irobbed, chaisteS, crunen (19), weimeres, chaste {21), atiirn, icruned, 
gerlaitnde, flurs, degrez, prcoiieg (23), haunted, heiilage (25), un- 
coverlich, acoveringe, vanite (27), saiuiure, trubuil, seriiise (29), 
richcsce, huler, semblaund (30), greiie, prisun, cuneweari, puisun* 
cangun (33}, suleb', Uirnunge, angoise {35), adamantine stan, nurice. 
(37), laumpe, paraise (45), prokie, asailSet (47). 

(9) Ancren Riwlef ed. Morton, for Camden Society: — 

Spus, riwle (3), riwien, religiun (4), chaiingunge, chaungen, 
clergesse, ures, man ere, professiun, obedience, chastete (6), cheriic, 
penitence, riwlunge, seint, ordre, descriued, canon iel (8), recluses, 
preiaz, prechures, religiuse, maten (lo), abit, scandle, prophete. 
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gile, seruien, distinctiuns {12), seruise, clieapitres, sauter, kunfort, 
saluen (14), cmcifix, auez, relikes (16), creviz, collecte, vers, salme, 
crecle, prime (20), eise, silence, lescuns, feste, cumplie, anniversaries, 
ureisuns, letanie, observaunce, trinite (24), servie (26), verset, merci 
(30), prisun, prisune, temptaciuns {32), igranted (34), antefne (36), 
verslunge, meditacinns (44), uenie, clauses (46), parlures, unseaueliche, 
creoice, chastite (50), preoue, deliten, point (52), kalenge, parais, 
feble*(54), cope, sieve, mesiir, treisun, speciale (56), lecheries, fol- 
herdi, asaile(5, quarreaits, castel, weorreur, cwarreaus, kerneaus, 
kernel, ancheisuns, sacrement, kurteisie, creoisen, duble, advent, 
parten, blamen, preisen, fantesme (62), sot, pris, kecche’S, noise (64), 
mercer, salve (66), preclie, preclien, counsail, semblaunt, chastie- 
ment, cliise (72), mesure (74), noces, reisun, autorite, tumes, spice 
(78), eresie, nurice (82), charoines, corbin, mesteres, menestraus, preis- 
unge {84), rob, poure (86), chere, bisaumpletJ, grace, rikelot (88), 
gelus, geiusie (90), chaumbre (92), crime, anui (94), pleinte (96), 
cauncre, saiiuen, propreliclie (98), scorn (loo), ciimfort {102), joie, 
wardeins (104), ti*ufles, bitrufieS, munt, buffeten (106), dangerus, 
schaundle, meseise, ipaied, mesterie (108), bi-clusinge, angiiise (iio), 
anguisuse, largeliche, asaumple, tendrust, fefre, berebarde (112), 
reisuns, diete, presente, pitaunce (114), eaise, gibet (ri6), pellican, 
juggen, juggement (118), leun, unicorne, versalie, remedies, unstable 
(120), raunsun, ransun, dette, detturs, acwiten (124), c^vitaunce, 
purgatorie, andetted, persun, persone (126), cul, simple, ipocrite, 
gilen (128), achate, defautes, regibbecJ, disciplines, sacrifise, sacre- 
tises, sauur, ikupled, paien (138), ameistren, dignite, cwointe, cmver, 
meistrie (140), i-ancred, ancre (anchor), cuntinuelement, contem- 
placiim (142), ipreised (144), priuement (146), lepnis, figer, despoiled 
(148), frut, figes, tresor, robbares, muchares (150), mercer, riche, 
celles, aromaz (152), present, priuite, sturbinge, tume, baret (154), 
auaunce]), barain, ymne, suiilede, ancheisun (158), baptiste, priuilege, 
pr.echur, merit, astaz, preeminces, preofunge (160), disturben, licur, 
bame, chaste, medicine {164), hurlunge, noble, gentile, noblesce, 
largesce, itrussed (166), trusseaus, purses, burgeises, renten, larger, 
relef, genterise, richesses, familiarite, prive, presse (168), sepulcre, 
bi-barred (170), fol, peis (172), entermeten, preoiien, awaitie (174), 
orhel(i76), itempted, pufFes (178), pacience, meister (180), grucche, 
debonere (186), cninimge, pilere (188), messager (190), cwite (192), 
treitre, plenty adversite, prosperity lecherie, glutunie, salue (194), 
aspieden, propre, assauz (196), Hun, unicorn, scorpiun, niis-ipaied, 
chastiement, inobedience, prelat, paroschian, blasphemie, impa- 
cience, continaunce, riote (198), rancor (200), tricherie, simonie (202), 
stat, incest, waite, gigge (204), presumciun, accidie, terme (208), 
kurt, iuglur (210), angoise, skirin (212), augrim, kuuertur, glutun, 
manciple, celere, neppe (214), lechur, vileinie, eremite (216), ten- 
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tpxiizn, akoiiited, miracle (zi8), aclote, chetel (222), ampuiles (226), 
tun tenten, ai>ailen, cite, weorrur, kunscence, lempti (228), dialoge, 
grcuen. dame (230), feblesce (232), baban (234), champiun (23O), 
trone, prokie (238), armes, peiiiture, sauuaciun, pope, siicurs, effi- 
caccs (246), ape, ape-ware (248), cwaer, deparuinge, driwerie, spitel 
(250), atcente, deskumfit (252), recorde, mibcricorde (256), turnen, 
capitalen, garcen, bkiirgen (258J, palm, despuiled (260), sponge, 
mi:>trun, iinsauure, ariicles, sulement, iturpled (266), sacrament, 
sacrec), messej), tniblen, dewleset (268), amased, bimased, maseliche 
(272), rosen (276), ignorance (278), hauncbe (280), ameislre, quaer 
{282), afeited (284), robben, pagme (286), cc^gitaciun, affectiun, 
creaunt (28S), lettre, pa>siuii {292), recoilen, gunl'aiieur (300), iirne* 
menz, eritage (302;, belami, weoirede, chaunge (312), barmim, to- 
lages, circumstances, cause (316), mimiich, clerk (318), flatterungc 
(320), Irussen, torplen (322), sol, sutare (324), harloz, festre (328}, 
tiiiwandise, cancre (330), arclie (334), baundune (338), iflured, flures, 
abstinence, delices, auenture (340), ipocrisie {342), enbreiied, sire, 
absoluciun, lemissiim (346), sentence, pilegrimes (34S), rule, spense, 
isonted, untrussed (350), jurneie, vilte, asperete (354), harlot, glorie, 
seinte, gi’edil, solschipe, pilche {362), sabraz, akoveren {364), 
deuociun, ungraciuse, feblie (368), tisiciens, spices, gingiuere, ge- 
dewal, cloudegelofre, letuarie (370), mirre, aloes, periectiun, tures 
(372), devot (376), reclus (378), ententes, testament, saluz, de- 
struied, beaubelet (388), debonerte, turnement {390), peintunge 
(392), giwerie, depeinten, passen (396), tribulaciuns (402), failede, 
piment (404), chaumberling, kunsiler (410), seruen, deinte, assum- 
ciun, naiivite (412), potage, rentes, kurtesie, gingiure (416), yesti- 
menz, stamin (418), vaumpez, ilaced, veiles, atiffen, bruclie (420), 
obedient, hesmel (424), aturn (426), isturbed, servant (428). 

VI. (i) ( 9-4 Bestiary , in An O.E. Miscellany,’’ ed. Morris, 
for E.E.T. Society, about 1240 : — 

Leun, funt-fat, crede, gi*ace, venim, poure, capun, market, 
cethegrande, cete, elpe, mandragores, turtre, spuse, panter, dragun, 
rob binge, simple, 

(2) Genesis and Exodns,'" ed. Morris, for E.E.T, Society, about 
1240 : — 

Aucter, auter, astronomige, arsmetrike, bigamie, crisnie, charite 
canticle, circumcis, corune, crune, desert, graunte, gruchede, holo- 
caust, hostel, durnes, iusted, leclierie, lepre, munt, mester, ineisiei; 
ofiiz, pais, piente, pore, present, pris, prisun, promissioun, prophet, 
roche, sacrede, cite, spirit, spices, suriun, swinacie, serue, service, 
ydeies, ydolatrie. 
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(3) Old Kentish Sermons^^ in ^*An O.E. Miscellany,” about 
1240 ; — 

Seiiite, aperen, conseil, anuri, oniiri, aparailen, anud, s6omoni, 
glorias, miracle, ensample, cuuenable, sacrefyse, verray, sig'inefien, ' 
suffri, ainunleS, defenden, cors, pelrimage, visiti, poure, amoneste- 
ment, signefiance, urisun, ofserven, cite, auenture, sergaunz, yores, 
semen, religiun, custoine, contrarie, commencement, naturelicfte, 
lecherie, roberie, spusbreclie, orgeilus, umble, lechur, chaste, folies; 
vertu, montayne, sarmun, lepnis, onure, lepre, iwarised, maladie, 
glutunie, desevird, compainie, asoiled, perissi, peril, merci, acumbri, 
marcatte, travail, commandement, isauued, deliuri, seruise, paie, 
grucliche, serui, aresunede, diners, nature, grante, 

(4) “ Owl and Nightingale^^^ ed. Stratmann, 1244 : — 

Plaid, plaiding, ipeint, dahet, .faiicun, castel, acorde, plaidi (6), 
grante, afoled (7), schirme (lo), weorre (12), barez, grucching (13), 
plaites, riche, povre, cundut (15), ginne (21), purs {22), clerkes, 
munekes, canunes, pope (23), manteine (24), fitte (23), mester (29), 
gelus (33), merci (34), spusing (41), sot (42), spus-bruche. (42), 
sothede (46), sputing (47), pais (54), rente, maister (55). 

(5) “ Jesus PoemSy'^ in An O.E, Miscellany,” about 1244 (MS. 
written after 1250) : — 

Duzeper, turnen, flam, seruy, prechi, bitrayen, fowe, robe, pale- 
fray, temple, prate, maystres, feste, askape, munt, pry sun e, calehe, 
trayen, hardy, mante’, cc-ndal, dute, princes, kustume, cmne, quyte, 
croyz, cheysil, sepulchre, mercy, prechen, prechynge, turn, ofseruie, 
pouernessc, playclurs, drywories, spusynge, lecherye, sennonye, 
laced, warantye, poure, flur, kastel, spis, amatiste, grace, calcydone, 
lectorie, tupace, iaspe, saphir, sardone, smaragde, beril, crisopace, 
amur, symonye, clergie, weorre]), cr}^sme-child, prynce, sermun, 
barun, scarlat, rencyan, russet, meyne, reyne, fyn, culur, buffet, 
gayhol, curteys, skarlet, palle, persones, matines, quiten, nappes. 

VIL Havelok the Dane^*' ed. Skeat, for E.E.T, Society, about 
1280 : — 

Fyn (i), barun, robberes (2), pouere, ayse, preyse, menie (3), 
merci, large, eyr (4), pleinte, poure, preyden, turnen (5), preye, 
payed, messe-bok, caliz, messe-gere, corporaus (6), curteysye, lime- 
drurye, tendre, arke (7), catel, sauteres, sayse (8), fey, justises, 
grith-sergeans, gleyues, cri, beste (9), chaste, datheit, sire, trayson, 
iraytur(To), pourehke, feble, chanounes (ii), auter, castel, feblelike 
!i 3), malisun, kopes, hermites, trechery, felony (14), waiten (16}, 
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ralHHrv?"~ 

> ^ > W /» prey (41), lUbtise (44), stone {4O, curt Ia 6 ) csHnf#' 

ioupe (48), 

ierges, pappes (59), geiil, clmrbucle (60), saue (62), per ’(64) '"coii’ 

blame (o8j, leteres (70), sey.ed (71J, de^herilergisam aunlaz 

wade (75^, paievn (77) 

eutage, utrage, feyth. conseyl (Si), curteyse, spuse 82^ 0^ evs 

13TO :- "^‘"S^orn," ed. Lumby, for E.E.T. Society, before 

metier; ‘"f"’ P-'‘y"> . roche, admiral, arive, galeie. 

mestere, seru.se, cu.t, squiere, spusen, dubbing, gegoui4 erm e 
gestes, proue, manere, prowesse, gmce, bata.jf; IfdrmaSer 
m.sa.lle. auemure, turne, homage, enuye, folye, couerture. messa- 
vemme, lace, place, graunt, .armed, paynyme, prime, compaynye 
scaped, rengne rente, devise, enemis, big.Jed, spuse. posse animre 
palmere, is.pu:,ed, casleJ, deole, diaunge, sclavyne, scrippe’ colmie' 
biLohnede, Jure, pure, squier, galun, glotun, disse,piiegryn^dameselS 
preie, biiraie, pa at. chaere, biame, hentage,^ bfr^na^e croi^ 
passage, bauere, chapeles, roch, serie, cosin, ginne, gravel. ^ ’ 

(2) “ Assujujictoitti,'^ in the volume containing “ICing Horn 

Lescoun, as^ompcion, temple, serui, poure, mester, messnger. 

Rtchtm:.;t,Ter.:;, dmrY’ 

(3) riorice and BlaiinchejUtr^^^ in ** King Horn ’* ; 

blaunt (:j 2), manner, largdichc, parais, baruns, cite, paleis U'Z) 
nche, loie, menmier, pane, burgeis, curtais (54). mnne nirafo 
porter, marbelston (55), sopere, marchaundice, curnes, crefU6i* 
entermetcn, aquite, lures, plenere, kernel, crestele, charbucle (<7)’ 
lampe, torohe, ianterne. barbecan, culuart, felun, areisun, seriauns| 
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slage, parage (58), capun, cristal, cler, saphir, flur, onur *(59), 
chaunge, pris, coniureson, chauntement, ginnur, squire, schauntiliun, 
mascun (mason), culvert, felun, resun, felbnie, spie (60), esceker, 
covetiis, envius, preie, grante, angussus, coveitus, honure (61), com- 
paygne, druerie, parte, cunsail (62), fin (end), chaumbre (63), crie, 
par amur (64), art, part (65); certes, merci, crien, pite, dute, pal, 
admiral (66), tur, towaille, bacin, peire, oresun, passiun, sire, demure 
(67), piler, chamberlayn (68), belamy, hardy, barnage, iugements, 
prison, palais, barons, deshonur, accupement (69), suffre, tendep, 
parting (70), quite (71), engin, granti, igranted (72), maine, dub- 
bede, spusen (73). 

IX. Kyitg Alixannder^^'^ ed. Weber, before 1300 ; — 

Divers, defaute, poverte (3), flour, annye, maner, fool, duyk, pris, 
desireth, solas, cas, ribaiidye, joye, baret, pais, jeste, maister (4), 
deliciouse (5), clerk, maistrie (6), ars, planet, chaunce, baroun, 
popet, bat (stick), enemye, chain, conjureson, asaied, regioun, 
assaile, puyr, bataile, cler, nacioun, dromoun, batayling, y-chaungecl 
(8), ymage, basyn, distinctioun, weorre, disgysed, sojournyng, cite, 
anoyed, distryed (9), iniquite, saun fable, table, astromyen, astro- 
nomye, nygremauncye, discrye (10), justes, turnay, jay, accord[el 
(il), jolif, feste, honeste, burgeys, jitgoleris, mesteris, desirith, los, 
praisyng, folie, dame, gentil, face, marchal, atire, damoselis, delis, 
muyle (12), orfreys, roite (= nite), swte (= sute), trumpes, orgies, 
tymbres, carolying, champion, skyrmyng, lioun, chas, bay, baude- 
kyn, pres, sengle, mantables, croune (13), atyred, gentil, gent, faile, 
mervaile, contray, abasched, leisere (14), y-chaste (15), undur-chaum- 
burleyn, by-cache, jugge, mat}mges, pryvete, madame, heygh-maister 
(16), sacrefying, chaisel, place, certes, ars-table, cours, colour, cristal, 
propre, nature, suffer [saphir] (18), irrous, lierbes, herber, stamped, 
morter, virgyn, charmed, conjuryng, dragon, covertour, preost 
[= pressed] (19), messanger, pallis, riche, chaumbre, voidud, aspyed 
(20), refuse, maisterlyng, conqueren, charmyng, aferis (21), mesanter, 
desirous, repentyng, solace, losynger (22), privete, gileful, suspecioun 
(23), galopith, encheson, hardy, chere, powere, comburment, fruyt, 
comforted, sorcerye, dressed, pavyloun (25), best (26), greved, 
ameye, semblaunt, gen til-men (27), drake, pray (= prey), faukon 
(28), strete, dotaunce, signifiaunce, signifyng, estellacioun, signefieth, 
sourmouncie (29), poisond, return, traitour, dragonet, resset, gynne, 
cowan, feynt (30), planete, werryour, hardyest(e), norice {31), geste, 
dosayn, afatement, demayne,. skyrme, pars, romaunce, storie, dis- 
raying, justyng, (a)sailyng, defendyng, rever3mg (32), pla)ni, chayn, 
presented, perce, cheyn(33), firmament, verrament, tresond, afaunce, 
quyt (34), part, art, failith, sclaundre, aire [heir] (35), soun, stable, 



nmnlLth. rcync, dcmeyniih, nfiucid (30). rrvi*ic5u\\ ri..::nc: (37). 
, r. UiUuI, umuc (3*^)* (lubl)V'l. 'Civi'-'*, fir.Mi}!;';, 

trc?oion< [licaMinT^], OJUiMiiricnuni. juc-on:, 

u . rzed, l)f)lilcris {3‘>K y^iiwcl, tr.i- vii, 

1 . •(»lifaui)s, c.'iinciiv, visailcs* juity, • i\. i;r. .'\.'tyn:i [:\ 

t4i/, .'.'taped, nultaIcnSy 1:0 (.|a), uej anyin;. i. innii} yi*t% 

Ir,'. dcm.unyiv/, haniT, yndc [blcuj, ir !, 1 iiirce, .unviir-. 

Uieiuu i {.p}>, :ijni>i:ic [l*nri J, '.i Hiur, ‘'Unair.l} S* •! i^’p’\.v»!:ue 

U5**» pile, jeiiie, .liiK, diM; •k«I, ,‘r.rr 

fiti'ii'isn, >lv:ir.->licne. .il. >jfun e, *;i..u:iii(l, ot.ia a,I\p.;, sj msi id, 

inL''V*i;e, s’.nivtc', ctiriir.i’d, ;yHlyat-», | e*/| iK.incV'. 

piyiiee, noble-, '".'i^dyn.:;, c..ieljr.i:, innieie'ni;, tiair i ;S|, air.*'. 
}iaIu.N (40), j i.ai-i i. }-cjoune'l, th.Minve. riniit 1, cimiJ (50), 
a^cli.ijw p..ive\Lie, c*>nlel:, (51), i\ nvnn, u\ rejipie, ni.d • 

C'e, jicrjidcd. ‘4:1} r.4 U2), deiemle, vcynr-, <lei ly, nineniie, olifanni 
^Jne', pre-:, 1 !(»cc!ciis foil.i. (53), v-‘.iv.el, nmi: 

neli-., albla-ti^.*., enryn, inyne, nr.nnn. (541, jioMile, : pnleli.hr 
pine, Mie, pt*., e^e, Vniiulrynj, to lumi}e,* t ibm, tMi;!r!;e, u-.-'ie. 
r.i.trt (I, tisn^e ilniinte, m.innre, tcn:,deli\e! il (501, lodie ], 


jiie enii-.. compiN.LniLni, V# rainenl, nure, ciy, iiLlnly, lie-m, Mv.uii. 
j;alney (01), (.otoune, fciitc, pa i ted, tic'*"i!i, nub! eye, n'».nni le, 

nnerc I, .ici'^e (= :l.l^eb inaiineis iii)inu,n|. (mi* 

crenel! (O3), lcttre>, tenoiin, honour, .seiijnour, I'rnmir ((».}*), sjnt 
(>enalc<), ti^'cniyn, heiM'ii, di'.lnmd ((»5K ilnv.iliie, lm%Ii 1, ‘.ei ;noi:e, 
^ojo^nth, temple, nmrl.ct, puiiiejcd p 61, nuieis ((17J, li.nnilc, 
\L.*lement, sacll!l^e, s*aaefjcny, be-ans (oS), pci'un (]>eei-.), rib.ui.l, 
(Oy), jewels, empne, ^.llblc.ln^, nuynicnid, tpuiellK iJitii ineiey, 
iKippeii (70), tia\aille(:, cni>, l,auneeyni;e, ju-js, nict.d, to- 

hra-st (70> Ji5‘i>a«t, holacccl, anywy.seli (72), tioua'^e, sil\ed, disirene 
(? dcireyne), parleincnl, cunnnie, assent (73), biaunclie, sannp.e. 

partnnoui.s, neyce, eo^yiies, tioveinor, lobliour, eoiitoim 

(74) > outrage, peer, pautener (75), ainaycti, dome, round (70), 
annmylis, chasl[ej, puis (77}, cliaunselne, liiisehe, appeilcnaunce 

(75) , amyc (friend), inercye, tivsp.is, judgement, nuntlnueiit 
vcncyiULMU, caiole, teni, enteni, juMis/ vcn(e)sounes (Si), hiKir, 
bocher, lyon, mace (82), pleynl, Muidan, vciger, long-berdel (S3), 
counselcrs, materc, osl, incbsamour (84), gonhimnin, hendel, sicia- 
loan, joly, pcrceyvcd (85), standard, oigulous (SO), conseillynge, 
anne,^ ordeyn, aslore, a])aicd, graunt, covenaunt, y*pavyloundcd, 
prechid (87), honouritli, kourith, ctiuaid (89), siwen (90), menage, 
compaignye, samyl, delyl, dies (che^ssj (91), warante, ahedouii, iron- 
chon, ccrle(s), melodyc, crye, labour (93), assay lyng, biay, poudiv, 
quaiol, asjiicth (94), desliucd, autour, conceyved, drewety^ (96}, 
basnet, gysarmc, pece?, saim failc, saim dolaunce (99), ypreoM, 
ursoun, weilyng, mason, bawberk, vertuous, socourc (101), passed 
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veyne, batelynge, nobleys ( — noblesse), acost, croupe, batalye, aperte 
(103)^ defoille, boyle, corour (104), raundoun, asi\^eth, curteSVe, 
vylanye, garsoimes, comunes (105), pellis, barneys, quystron, wary- 
som, castles, arayed, assailed, valoure, parforce, ascapilh^ pavelounes 
(107), spoil, payed, deol, turneth, sojorneth, a vaun cement, amour 
(109), chevalry, mes^angers, justices, albla'streris, defence, dispence, 
vygoure, noble (112), barounye, bachelrye, fortresses, segedyn, 
aviroiin,’asa\vt, gyse, pencil (113), avetrol, Justyng, acorde, y-foiled, 
emperour, armiire (115), berfreyes, quarelis, Jiurdices, dismayrj:' 
(117), coyntise (118), favour, nortoure, adaiint, precbe (119), ven- 
yme,^ cleir (120), flourith, pertyng [parting] (122), homage, feute, 
lewie, servys, marcliauns, clergie, acord, parage (124), dispised (125), 
pyrie (jewels), unplye, palys, acoste (126), tence, distroied, rebel, 
chast, almatoiir, qiioynte, coragous, trayed (127), busard, povert, 
lynage, servage (12S), reherce (129), paye, norysched, baronage, p^s 
(place), chesse (131), avowe, crount, raunsoun, soffraiSrice, amende- 
ment, haven, cheventeyn, asoyne, gay, geaunt (133), magnelis, 
rowte, torellis (134), pypyn (pipe), malc-aperte, duyre, hast, tayl, 
gonnes (135),, dure, speciale, gyle (136), person, rybaud, verger, 
velasour, swyer (137), harlot, cowardieth, conlmaiuice, liardieth, 
rente, by-lace, dosseyn (139), pays, travaille, soudans (140), ordeyne, 
dragman (= interpreter), fluni, maugre, camailes, dromedaries, 
somers, justers (141), trappe, croper, queyntise, laboures, tmmpours, 
jangelours, route, robbedyn, tresours, corant,» palfraj^ amblant, 
sergant, serjans, asemblaye, g5dyng* (145), .fieicion (146), pocions, 
lettrure, aprise, spies (147), proferid, scarceliche, perage (= parage), 
cage, coiage, forest, sodeynliche ('148), hardinesse, 'proAvesse (149), 
chaunse, defendit, entraile, gargaze, gorger, joster ('15 Ij, mace^ lyoun 
(152), pesens (154)5 faynt, flank, launche (155),* 'vveonyours, mes- 
chef, agref, asay (157), pray, favasour, slyces (158), amy, voys (159), 
deshonour, descharged, aquyted, asyghe (= essay), oncas, anloure, 
lechuur, traytoiu’, ahene(i6i), aventure, victorie, ches'oun, acoysyng, 
am it Lire (163), tray to ry, perc, preoire, glove (164), honest, cure, 
entermetyd, disjjoyled, joyned (165!, tastyng, fejmlise, corsour (166), 
trouble (16S), asi)ye, tyffen, pryvehche (169)^ contynaunce, demor- 
rance, peolure, de^trere (170), perlement, message (171), fable, 
pymeiit, botileir, vengaunce, laroun, usage, court, richesse, repent- 
and (173), vysage (174), auntred, keoverid, folye (175), eschape 
(176), dragoun, failleth (178), constable, ostage, ape, scape (180), 
disray, pomon, arsun (iSi), soket, perced (182), pr}we, vygour, antur, 
assoyne (185), tressours, autors, peyn, autorite, salueih (186), purchas, 
discryve (187), posterne {188), nurische, medlay (189), tyger, spirit, 
vaite (190), amended, gentiliche, bawmed, schryne, entaile, fyne 
(191), maned, ystabled, avaunce, baudry, keouere, harnesche (192), 
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gybet dispit, noyse, baiHfs (193), siweye, jolifliche, partie, ylis, 
afyhe (197), boterneys, merveille (igS), desert, apert (199), memorie, 
sklauiider (200), gyoures, perjd, stmungest, lessoun, mountayne 
j > avenaunt, asperaunt, conquerrende, jugge (203), fest 
johtre, damoysel, haunieth {205), garnement, Dcnaunce, discipline* 
medecyne (206), palmer, ermine, skarlet, pens, furchures {207)* 
coloure, malicious (209), pleyne, laak, trj'acle (210), charrey, 
astrangied, magnels (2u), nombre (212), cost, mangemls, aketoun, 
plate, gaumbisoun, meschaunce, greuance {213), ypotame, sem- 
oiaDel, reis}Ti (214), purcliacyng, pas, mendyng, soioumyng (215) 
tomay, dauncen, leopardes, unees, banerct (217), beef, motoun, 
vcnysoun, seysoiins, sopere, charbokel, laurape, aveyse, scorpion, 
bugle, chcyne, glotoun, fuysoun, meyntenaunt {21S), lake (220) 
saven, loos, mounde (221), tressed, pecock (223), envenymed, 
molest, perch, saumoun, foysouo (225), esire, robe, birred, mcnevere, 
tabard, borel (227), scarsete, mantel (22S), ennesure, defyeaunce, 
chaumpe, defendynge, assailynge, parde (230), men^eilynges, )’mages, 
pure, stage, conqiierde {231), envenymen, gorgen (232), dromuns, 
barge, spyces {233}, faas, preciou^e, conceyveth (234), jacynkte, 
pi ropes, cri sol lies, safyres, smaragdes, margantes, terrene, fourmed, 
doloure, remenauni {235), cokedriU, moiiccros (236), vitailles (237). 
yportami, entreden, fygeres {23S), delited, tempestes, entree, re- 
kowered, duzeym {241 ), tourment (242), doutaunce {244), consent 
(240}, mynstral, juwel, sumpteris {250), lumbars, cayvare (251) 
p*yage vysite, mont (252), hurdles, strayte, graven, anoye, vermye 
(253)1 destniye, sacrelyse, queyntaunce, ylc, svment, pyrates ( 2 S 5 ) 
I)ower, mountaunce, purveyed, y changed {256), teinpreth, muS% 
koyntise {25S), merveillouse, robbery' ( 259 )> Iccherie, pa^t^re, furchur 
siisiinauncc, honouryng, archeris, pamer (260), nobleyse (262), fame, 
lan^ge, cncence, flum (263), arncment (264), carayne, unhonest 
(200), rmoccrtis, hont, medli, monoceros, marreys, front, rasour{27o) 
noricetb, delfyns, valour (271), treble {272), enbrace (273), tenour 
( 2 / 4 )» desyre, caries (carats), chargeii, perdos, unycornes (273) 
ceptres, mester, cortesy {276), debt, solasying, aresoned (z;;)] 
sakret, notemugge, sedewale, wodewale, canel, licoris (27S), gilofre, 
qnybibe, gyngcr, comyn, odour, deliccs, spices, broches {2S0), des- 
tenyng (2S1), largenessc, prowes[se] (2S2), fairye, comforte {2S3), 
creature (2S4), poysond, amonestement, certeyn, dvsours, dalye (2S6) 
tresbcn, sygnldiye, emcraundis, peopur (2SS), sofed, mesureabelc,' 
buncrc, assise, marchaunt, baudekins, pciles {290), latimer, rochcr, 
distresse, teste [head], counseiler, enherit, hostel, lyvercyng (293), 
defyghe, vawle, aloiuis, corner {295), preove, dcilc, atyr, defyeng* 
deftyeng (297), dcmerc, seynon*, chalangitii (29S), blamed, alTye, 
dereyne, afeormed (300}, acount {301), malcse, devyse (302), rcre* 
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rnriyii, spye, ganirle [jangle] (303), discoverte, covenajiint, glorious, 
warentnientis (304), batest, abatest, tyranne (306), an\endyng, pil- 
gx'iinage, chalenge (307), to coverye, tapnage (308), detnayn, paleys, 
qweynte (31 1), cevtyn, esteris, evorye (312), ymagour, disseyte, 
losenger, konioun (315), trace (316), reirM^arde (317), remuwing, 
depose, encombreinent (318). 

X. A, Lives of Saints in Early English Poems,” ed. 
Fumivall, for Philological Society, about 1295 : — 

(1) St. Dunstan. — Miracle, doute, manere, sodeynltche, taper (34), 
crouning, norischi, crede, uncle, iqye, deynte, grauntede, abbei, 
orJeynoiir, rente, ordre, monek (*35), cordeyned, amende, privei, 
celle, oreisoiins, servie, poure, enuye, treoflinge (36), contrai, ppse, 
poer, consailler, abbey, sojournede, sire,’ grace, folliche (3.7), blamie, 
persoun, persones, lecherie, maistres, preveiej place, aperteliche, 
priveite, masse (38), kirileyson, solaz, joyfulle, anteyn, specials,- 
servede, trespas, assoillede, freres (39). 

(2) An Oxford Student — Madame (40), scole, penance,- repentant, 
isex'ved (41), onoury, servise, prive, cleik, onom*ede, - priveiiiche, 
cors (42). 

{3) The Jews and the Cross. — Sacring, trecherie (42), forme’, 
vylt4 priveite (43), 

(4) St. Swithin. — Confessour, tumde, seint {43), chiefe, consaii, 
heir, norissie, portoure, ioyous, bobaunce, .squiers, bost, amendede 
(44), masoun, ribaudie (45), ischr}med, doutest, poyiit,.$igne, folyf, 
igreved, honer, assignede, consayl (46)3 sumnede,* oreisouns, irevested, 
devocioun, processioiin, schrine, noble (47). 

(5) St. Kenelm. — Abbai, principales (48), departed (49), ac- 
countes, folie, enuye, heritage, outrage, purveide, felony^, poLsoun, 
ymartred, ambesas, uardeyn, traitour, trecherie, frut (50), deol, 
priveite, norice, tend re (51), travaillest, iugement, valleye, vers, 
cumpaignye, martirs (52), honury, seisi (53), larder, awaitede, lettres, 
diverse (54), nobliche, relike, noblerere, feste, messager (55), con- 
teckede, pees, for- travailed, sauf, suy, bigyled, chapel (56), sautere, 
sauvoure, attefyne, schryne (57). 

(6) St. James. — Isued, preisi, beau, membre, pelegrim, cas, 
bitraye, queyntise, bigyli, resouu (58), jiistise, dulfuliiche, merci, 
doutede, agyled (59). 

(7) St. Christopher. — Melodie, iugelour, firce, beau sire, delyvri 
(60}, poer, mester, croiz, croice, ipassed, turnede, hermyte [here- 
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confortic, tourment (62), virtu, prechiii'r 
tou^rl (63), icristned, cristncde, sig^’^Sun’ 

.toumd (64), gndire, roste, pder, urblestes, augu=se. febll, clere (65!’ 

hssss, s'L7&ti’,,rrr' 

tbaptised. suffrie,..u^de, cride, creatouVrge^geNeo? ria 

T,J^^ Edmund the Confessor. — Confessour, seint, isoilled ordre 
nonnes, hauberk, spense, scole (71), usede, grace, simie ^revv hW 
yiised, grevede, ensentede, chastete, ymage, pryveiliche' snoushfrfi’ 
manage, ostesse febliche (73), discipli.reT fyLYeu^chSte Ltl’ 

rnm custume, iessoun, pamerie 

(/6)_, contymuelhche, profound, arsmetrike, cours, firrours numbre 
viscmn, entende, paume, rounde, cerclen, trinite, divinite chanceler’ 
alosed, umversite, pitousliche, religioun, desputede, scolem (77)’ 
s.'i\our, clergie, mageste, stat, desputie, studie, delyvre (7S) me- 
chour, crosene, procuraciM, persones, laigeliche, pouere, precaede 
(/9), merci, roveisouns, baners, desturbie, desturbi, Grevede (So) 
canoun, scculer, tresourer, avanced, sojommede, defSutr abbod 
dnciple, comun, edectioim, messager (Si), chamberlavn arche' 
bi^chop, maistne, messagers, semblant, lettres, chapitre ’ plener 

ncne, meseise, best (Sj), en\ae, contek, grandsire, letrat acordi 
ensample, werne, francliise, payest, amende, sentenci kaSe 
(S4), anuy, isustened, ancestres, amendement, feble, soioumy (Si) 
ipreched, mmstre, faiUede, ischryned (S6). y * 

Klng._Hardie, corteys, quoynte, robbed, 
(S7), bisigede, scourgen, tourmentours (SS), pitousliche suede 
pelrynage, honoury, noble (89). ^ uusu,.ne, sueae. 

(li) St. Katherine. — Artz, emperour, gyavise, sacrifvse temnle. 
reisouns, preouede, queyntise (90), justise, genr, preise, blame veyne 
glorie, resoun, inaisteq maistrie, sustenie (91), desputrolSdi 
r P**d°^°PEe. iscourged, prophete, traito’urs^ con- 
forti (93), apeired, pa^eys, blandisinge, toumentz, scour-er^ume 
prisoun, empoiice, pnvei {94), prisones, ibaptized. turmente t^rl 

( 95 ). msours, moasel-mde,°ur. 

Qiende (96), prey ere, igranti (97), iourneyes, nobliche, oylle (9S). 
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(12) St. Andrew. — Pur, doutede (99), folie, itoumd, doutie, 
scourgi, tourmentours, preciouses (100). 

(13) Seinte Lucie. — Grevous, fisciciens, ispend,' ijieneisoun, 
amende, tuochede, presse, tiiochinge (i02j, igranted, norice, que(3“')n- 
teliche, spere, lechour (103),. coniiin, bordel, defouled, sauter,. 
aprochi, enchantours, enchantementz (104), tendre (105). 

(14) St. Edward. — Blame, aventoures, pore {106). 

(15) Judas Iscariot. — Norischie, barayl (107), hurlede, bicas, heire, 
privite, icbasted, awaitede (108), maugre, anuyed, peren' [peaj's] 
(109), repentant, piirs-berer, susteynie, oignement, keoverie (no), 
baret. 

(16) Pilate. — ^ Spousbreche, norisschi (ill), hostage, truage, 
faillede, queyntere, gyle, peer, chaste}), duri, enquerede, vie (112), 
amaistrede, ascapede, crede, felonie, tresour,* baillie, trecherie,- ac- 
countie, bitrayd, acorded (113), repentede, keverchief, face, defaute, 
forme (114), assented e, tempest (115), swaged, iiiggede, -enqueste, 
destruyde, passede (i 16), passi, gailer, gentrice, curteisie, aventoure, 
atroute (117), roche, dulfol (118). 

(17) The Pit of Hell (in “ Fragments of Popular Science,’^ ed. 
Wright). — Cours, cler, candle, firmament, planete, frut, diverse, 
glotouns, qualite, crestal (133), balle, elementz, rounde, eir [air] 
{134), post, noyse, pur (135), debrusede,, turment, tempest, mayster 
(136), occian (ocean), veynes, bal, boustes (? ' boustiis), debonere, 
bosti, hardi, lecherie, temprieth, entempri (138), change, txirneth, 
maner, norisscliinge (139), purveide, forme,- resoiqi, departi, attefyne, 
angusse, iclosed, i-strei3t, semblant, signes (140). 

X. B. “ Ipe Holy Rode^^ (in “ Legends of the Holy Rood”), ed. 
Morris, for E, E. T. Society : — 

Parais, valeie, envie (18), failede, anuyd, oile (20), defaute, doute 
(22), delit, ioie, lloures, frut, maner, placd (24), stat, prophete, 
trinyte, honur, confermy (26), power, cercle, honured (28), lecherie, 
penaunce, sauter, temple, noble, carpenters (30), defoulede, grace, 
destrued, vertu (32), croys, paynym (34), batail, fyn, lettres, signe, 
maister, enquerede (36),'bantizen (37); conseil, somounce, amounty, 
enqueri, comun (38), sepulcre. prechede, debmsede (40), prison, 
cristeny, hasteliche, icristened (42), chere, fourme, servy, paie (44), 
treson, procession, ibaptised, scryne, presiouse (preciouses), desirede 
(46), ahansed, feste, panie, presious, queyntise (48), sege, trone,. 
cok, bast (bastard), emperour, dedeyned (50), baundone, siwy, marie, 
sertes (52), honur, pascion, nobleie, feble (54) « scivede, price, con- 
treie, honouri, save, companye, offring, melodic ($6), prechede. 
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turne, gredice, rosti. g}'nue, honure (58), deboner, caudron, tor- 
meiitynge (6o), 
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YIe, doute, frayt, parkes, ryveres, plente{i), defaiUe, maystres f2), 
ernperoures, wonede, destruiode, maystrie (4), chase, metei ^6), clos, 
St ret, pleyn, gyn, pek (7), pnr, amende (8), age, transmigracion, 
incamacion, bataile (9), enchantenient, passe, enchauntciy’e (10), 
trauayl, dcolfid, servage, ostage, prowes, stat, power, noble fn), 
ost, pr5^son, chaimce, enhaunce, oblige, prys (12), siore, mess^ger, 
chargede, delyverede, deol, cryede (13), comfortede, change, y-armed, 
coiure, temple, l:>csles, astore, offrede, honourede, place, ymagc 
(14), geandts. geant, sovereyn, acoyntede, company (15), porclmse, 
pc.5, hardi, solas, peses, robbery, strange, robbede (16;, prest, 
peicede, maisier (17), batail, chateus, ystored, cheson, cartel, dtsiut, 
arme]>, armede, clepartede, partyes (18), ordeynede, bi^egede, pos- 
teriie, ncueti, of-scape, quoyntise, faileth, honour, tabernacle, cite, 
pais, havene, ariruede (20), geand, to-raced, roches (22). aspiede, 
cse, plenteus, prince (23), for J;e cas (because), astorede, damyseles, 
cheventeyn, perc, colour, maner, gent, spouse, birraye (24^, of-scnpie, 
spousede, coynteliche, priveliche, prive, privite, sacrifise, sposhed, 
poer, spousel 3 niche (26), concubine, attefine, diverse, letre (27), 
fame, veyn, close, cacheth, enchanter, chauntement (28), eir, crie, 
regned, hautinesse (29), Marie, noblest, bacheler, rich esse (30), des« 
pisest, manage, unmaried, graunt (31), tresour, entisede, spene, 
playnede, amendement (32), seiwe, grace, poverte, joiful (33), 
myseise, meseise, asayed, noblei (34), ensample, symple, ant res, 
ma dame (35), siv/Le, arayed, false (36), aunte, prison, part (37), 
cosyn, nobliche, prophecie {38), feyntyse, koyntise, porveyede, 
tniage, route {39), condyt {40^, occean, companye, cler, susty nance 
(41), ese, eritage, rage, siwede (42), bi-cas, towchyng, venymed (43), 
amendede, governede (45), messingeres, homage, destruye, defoule, 
gentrise, couetyse, nobleye (46), franchise, conseleres, pavelon, or- 
deyned, quareles, mace, awatede (49), maistry, corteysie, joye (50), 
portes, ronde, ambes, atyr, y-osted, certeyn (52), menstrales, carole, 
bacheleres, anyed, court, asise, fest, siwie, juggement {53), abaty, 
sawve, stable, conseil (= council), vilenye, undeserved (54), sire, 
treson, bysegede, valei (55), tricherie, defendede, defaut, ascapede 
(56), amendy, preyse, pees, lyon, cruel {57), vncle, merci, ysuf- 
frede, tresf)as, forme, acordede (58), cas (59), descrivyng, messa- 
geres, paide,^ noumbre (60), adauntede (61), aryvede (62), felonye, 
partye, ynorisched, trecherus, yserved, hardyncsse (64), anauntre, 
acord, perauntre, acordy, spousyng, nobleste, dameseL alied (65), 
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prliche, yspoused [ 66 ), evangelist, preche (67), chaumbre, blamede, 
fey, ficicianest68), norische, gynne, langage, feble, chef (69), suffre 
(70), tnartri, joyned (71), temprede, rebel, emperie, quoynte (72), 
miracles, lettres, hastiliclie, archetemples (74), eyr^ bachelerie, 
bacliiler, avannsed, cartre, pnrchas (77); daungere, ^ d^ivere (78), 
quoynteliche, bytraide (79), egre, tormen^ -conquered e, croys (82), 
crowne, gi'antede (83), ycrowned (84), deserite, deserites, enlegeance, 
firmament (85), baptize, pur mesel, baptizing, ybaptized (86), mast- 
ling (87), joyful (88), counseileres, spousi,' jiliance, avys (89), des- 
tourbede, contek (90), spousedest, (atte) fyn (91), wamesture, war- 
deynes, robboures (94), simpler, acente (g6), robby (97), obligi, 
werrours, recet {98), hamer, marchandise, hauberk (99), travail, 
turnede, squiers (loo), a-stoied, destruyeth (lor), armes (io2),* 
sacryng, governe, trayson, sustene, purchace (ic^), hastiues, ycom,- 
paced, large, poynte (109), glose, susteynede (no), arivede, cho3^s 
(in), powers, servise, honoureth, planetes (112), chatews, coye- 
naunt (113), rentes, wareson, privete (114), ^*aunte, apayed (117I, 
vassayl, paith, prechoures, lechour, lecheri, paynen (119), preched^ 
porpos (121), poyson, apoysnede (122), stabliche, payris [pagans] 
(123), ypayd, bitray(e), vilanye {124), .semble, pay, barons (125), 
mantel, defoulede (126), ofserved, conselers (127^, enchanters, morter 
(128), nonnery, semblant {129), philosophic, enchantoures [enchan- 
ters] (130), fundement, dragon, asailede (131), seynorie, change, 
digne, sege (132), asaile {133), chaste, corteys {134), savede (135), 
outrage, faylede (136), joustes, tornemens, lance, meschance (137), 
armour, comforted, siwe, ordeyne (139), entente, fynede (140), verdyt, 
peces {141), pyte, destresse, prisones (I43), defende, treche/ me- 
dycine, vertu (147), leveres, cables, enchantery '{148), chauhtiment 
(149), abyt (150), spycery, fsyik, noyse, yformed {151), branches 
(152)3 cors, mynstre (154), monteynes (l55)j delays,, demayde (156), 
contasse, parlemente, despyte, anguyssous, entfe, fdlye(i58), porter, 
privey(i59), compas, febliche (162), feblor, feblesse, pouere, aspyed 
(165)3 deb on ere, gentyl, meyne (167), biseged (j68),. mercy {170), 
encented (171), armeth, dedeyn (172), purlyche, asoiled, prechynge 
(173), ype)mt, toret (174), asaut (175), afayted, prela’ts, processyon, 
anguysse, relykes (177), plente (180), largesse, storys, sumny (181), 
maynage (183), pas, dure, atyled (184), Iceverede, frount (185), clerj 
(186), rounde, dossepers, fers (188), los (189), paleys (190), ermyne, 
boteler, suwyte, botelerye, drueiy, yproved, chastore (191), preve, 
tables, chekere, alurs (192), senatour, reverye, auncetres (193), man- 
dement (194), taverne, hasarderye (195), descord (196), honoury 
(197)5 anhansy (198), archers (199), veage, conquery (200), jugede, 
pavylous, gleyve (203), hardyssy, pitos (204), mysaventure, pece, 
loryse (205), comforty, yspyted, spyte, rostede, . astoned (207), 
^oveniy (209), bytumde, despoylede, condut (212), se^'Ugnerye (213), 
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defense, recetted, conseyly, diireynede (214), pece-niele (217}, by- 
closede (218), passy, cheance, spousbreche (220), angnysous (222), 
traytor, coler, souple, scapye, yperysed (226), cell {233), entyced, 
ermytes {235), yconfermed (237), nor}'synge, norysede, masse (23S), 
sauByche, ensenten (239), susteyny {240), chantement, porchacy, 
veneson, best (243), yTOSted (244), playnte (252), deserte (253), 
poueral, 2L^ysyon, prophecy e, regnede (254), dyscordyng, penance 
(255), conteked (259), scourged, crouneraent (263), cacchynge (265), 
spousy, fol, delyt, encheson (26S), blamede (272), scaubert, preste 
(273), noblyliche, tresorye (274), relygion, spence {275), prioryes, 
c*Lb^ys (276), chartre, confermyng, pytoslyche, arysed (277), mes- 
cheance {278), apeyrede, kaiangede (279), tempest (281), cathedral, 
ferce, ssryme {2S2), terme, eiivye (284), ysaved, bycas (2S8), por- 
veyde (2 89), sacring, crouny (290), repentant, bastard (295), raymson, 
debrusede (29S), cancrefrete (299), partede (302), yordeyned, soffiy^ 
{303), coveyteth (306}, partjmer, desyry (309), g}de, foundement, 
ypuynted (310), avanced, avancement (312), scarlet, taylor, tour (313), 
assygned, glosyng (314), atyance, tendre, noiy^sy (315), restorede 
(319), caroyne {320), enresonede, chaere (321), almesse, peiyd, rose, 
acording( 33 i), sclaundre, contenance (333), vengeance, desyre (334), 
orysons, feyncde (336), trone, apoysony, perysy (337), \\7mpel, 
myracle (33S), delp’ety {340), mossel, poudre, jugged (345), baronye, 
conferment (349), conseyly, peraventer (35b), conseylede, corageus 
(359)5 glotonye (360), targe (361), vantward, valeye (362), keverynge, 
\7syon (363), largelyche, canons (364), streytlyche (373), tyrant, 
rannscxii (374), apertelyche, myscheving, mysauiUre (375), arblaste 
(377)5 dyverse (378), larg}dyche (383), omage (387), spenynge, fol- 
large (389), say, belamy (390), sauf, quyt, creyserye, creysede (393), 
magnales (394), armure (397), potage (404), devocyon, revested {406), 
amyrayl, gar}^son, besans (409), renable, hastyf, secund (414), con- 
seylers (417)5 forest (419)5 clerg}^e (420), hardyssede (426), destourb- 
aunce, chasty (428), assyses, mesures (429), waiyson (431), damasele 
(432)5 gentryse (434), dystourbed (436), emperesse, lampreye (442), 
pryncypal {446), meseyse {450), calangy, conseyly (451), ordeyne, 
hardy (452), percy, resun {453), taper, offrymge, sygne (456}, lyge, 
fol-hardy, porueance, leon (457), anhansyeth (458), socour {462), 
emprisonede, despyt, asoyly (464), improued (466], chaunceler (468), 
ordeinour (469), custome, costome {470), playdinge, patron, voweson 
(471)5 purchasy, bailifs, vacauns, prelat, chapele (472), ercedekne,' 
plaininge, amendi, citacion, felon, bulle, desordeini (473), crouni 
(474)5 marbreston, paviment, cardinals (476), patriarc (480), pre- 
sauns, presant (485), croyserye, delivery {487), annyd, trossi, romance 
(487), broche, calls (4S9), palefrey, chamberlein (490), mareshal, 
pitous, qiiarel (491), contesse (492), seisede, chaunge, isacred, covent 
(493)5 sousprior, arivi (494), general, passion, pitoslighe (49 5 ), jus 
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xlzQS, principals (496), specialliche, graunti, paiden, defendi, sosteini 
(498), forester (499), demande, rclesi, entredit, commune (500), apert, 
chasti (501), avauncielli (503), sentence (504), gy\vel (5^8), unstable 
(510), destance (511), delaied {513), legal (514), sinkpors, scarsc- 
liche (515), meschaunce {516), priueliche (518), sacri‘{^22), acused, 
prise, faile (523), prechors, concentede (528), freres (530}, pleinede, 
porveance (533), hauntede, torremiens (534), borgeis, porirevcn 
(541), viniterie, dosils {542), unarmed, attired, contcini (547), dc- 
fensables, mangenel (549), procurede, banerets (551), solaci (S52), 
reverence (553), remuede (555), demembred (559), sodeinliche (560), 
diner, grevede, suspendede {563), saut, gout (564),. constable (565), 
closi, cope, cirurgian (566), deserited (567}, somenie, despepled, 
feblede (568), assumption (570). 


XIL HarL MS. 2253. 

(i) Proverbs of Hendyng, 1272 — 1307 (in "‘Specimens of Early 
English’^). — Servys, warysoun, fule, tempred, sot, male, gyleth. 

{2) Lyric Poetry (ed. Wright, for Percy Society). — Soteleth, sole!, 
poure (23), siwilh {24), flour, feynt, beryl, saphyr, jasper, gemet, ruby, 
onycle, diamaunde, coral (25), emeraude, margarite, charboclc, 
chere, rose, lilye-white, primerols, passeth, parvenke, pris, Alisaundre, 
ache, anys, coynte, columbine, bis, celydoyne, sauge, solsicle, papejai, 
tortle, tour, faucoun, mondrake, treacle, trone, licorfs, sucre, saveth 
(26), gromyl, quibibe, comyn, crone, court, canel, cofre, g}’ngyvrc, 
sedewale, gylofre, merci, resoun, gentel, joyeth, baundoun {27), 
bounte (29), richesse, reynes (31), croune, serven (32) noon, spices, 
romaunz (34), parays, broche {35), gyde, grein (38), chaunge (40), 
non, pees (42), doute, bref, notes {43), mandeth [mendeth] (44), 
tricherie, trichour (46), asoyle, folies, " way to giede ’ (watch- ember), 
goute (48), glotonie, leclierie, lavendere, coveytise, latymcr (49), 
frount, face, launterne, fyn, graciouse, gay, gentil, jolyf, jay (52), 
fi(th)ele, rubie, baner, bealte, largesse, lilie, lealte, poer, pleyntes, 
siwed, maistry (53), engyn, preye, fourme {59), fyne, joie (60}, 
peyne (62), duel (dole), lykerusere, alumere (68), servyng, preie 
(69), grace {72), graunte (73), sofifrede (83), compagnie, scourges (84), 
blame, virg}me, medicyn. tresor, piete, jolyfte, floures, honoures 
(89), par-amours {91), flur, crie, sofire, cler, false (93), solas, coun- 
seilctli, presente, encenz, sontes (96), ycrouned (98), vilore, demp- 
ned (100), feble, porest, eyse (102), maister, precious {103), coun- 
sail {104), palefrey, par, charite, tressour (105), champioun (ro6), 
trous, forke, frere, caynard (no), maystr}% bayly (in), preide 
(112). 
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For the list of words from the “Saxon Chronicle” and La5a. 
rnbn s “ Brut ” I am indebted to Mr. Joseph Pa)me. See his list of 
Norman-French words used by LaSamon, in Notes and Queries 
No. So, Fourth Series, July lo, 1869. ’ 

For Norman-French lojins after 1300, see Marsh’s “The Origin 
and Histo^ of the English Language,” and Dr. latham’s “ English 
Language. 
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I N D E X.' 


(The numerical references arc double ; the Joyi^ter number of each pair denoting 

the /fz//<rr denoting the section,) 


A, prefix, 34, 31. 

for he, she, it, they, 119, 157. 
for 0, 44, 37; into e, 49, 41. 
into 0 in strong verbs, 1G5, 273. 
into u in past tense, 1(50, 26^ 
how produced physiologically, 58, 
. 47 - 

difTercnt sounds of, 01, 51 ; 03, 52. 
before verbs = on, in, &c., 179, 
292. 

adverbial prefix, 194, 311, 

= of, 223, 323 (note). 

Teutonic prefix, 224, 324. 

Romance prefix, 243, 325. 

Ab, Romance prefix, 243, 325. 

Abbott, Sliakcspcarian Grammar, 50, 
44 ; 140, 216 (note), 
on thou, yon, IIS, 153. 
his {or its, 124, 172 (note), 
on infinitive in in^, 178, 291 (note), 
on gerundial infinitive, 179, 292 
(note). 

Ablative ease, ending of, 101, q6. 

Able, suffix, 234, 325. 

Romance suffix, 40, 33. 

About, compound preposhion, 204, 314. 
Above, compound preposition, 204, 314. 
Absolute case, 103, 102. 

Ac, ace, suffi.x, 23(5, 325. 

Accent, definition of, 74, 54, 
in Old English, 74, 54. 
after Conquest, 74, 54. 
in Chaucer, Spenser, &c., 74, 54. 


Accent, in Shakespeare, Milton, Re. 
75, 5.,. 

on final syllables, 75, 54 
in Elizabethan jicriod, 75, 54. 
Latin, Greek, hrench infiuenccon 
75, 5.;. 

distinguishes verb from noun, 70 

- n 

influence of, 70, 57. 

Accoutre, 211, 325. 

Accusative ease, ending, 101, 96. 
ill inodcMi English, 101, 97. 
adverbs from, 191, 3x1 ; 19G, 3 it. 
Ad, Romance prefix, 243. 32 q. 

Adder, 72, 53. 

Adc, sufTi.v, 239, 325. 

Adjectival adverbs, 19G, 311. 
sufTi.v, 212, 321 ; 219, 322. 
compounds, 223, 323 
Adjective, in N. and S. dialects, 45, 37. 
changes in, 50, 41 ; 52, 41 ; 53, 41. 
distinguished by accent, 70, S5. 
uses as substantive, 99, 90 ; kFo, 94. 
classified as noun, 79, Go. 
definition of, SO, 60. 
comparison of, 105, 20S ; 107, 115. 
numerals, 110, 127. 
indcfmiic article, 115, 137, 
indefinite numerals, 115, 138. 
uninllccted in modern English, 

104, 103. 

inficctcd in Chaucer’s time, 104 

105. 


Student in tlie Evenint: Depart- 

ment of King s College, London) does not include the Appendices. . ^ ^ 
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Adjectives of Romance origin, 104:, 
xos. 

used as substantives, 105, 106. 

Adverb, ending in 55, 43. 
indeclinable, 79,^59. 
definition, formation, 80, 63. 
definition of, 193, 310. 
of place, time, &c., 193, 310. 
substantive, 193, 311, 
adjectival, 196, 311. 
numeral, 197, 311. 
from participle, 197, 312. 
pronominal, 198, 312. 
prepositional, 197, 312. 
compound, 201, 313. 

Adverbial terminations, 80, 

63- 

prefix, 64 ; 247, 325. 
suffix, 220, 322. 

African, South, dialects of, 12, 15. 

After, prefix, 40, 33 ; 227, 324. 

comparative preposition, 204, 314. 
adverb, 197, 312. 

Again, against, preposition, 205, 314, 

Age, suffix, 39, 33 ; 237, 325. 

Agglutinative language, 2, 6 ; 12, 15. 

Ain, suffix, 235, 325 ; 236, 325. 

Ajar, 68, 53. 

Al, prefix, 34, 31 ; suffix, 233, 325. 

Alatian languages, 11, 15. 

Alfred, treaty with Danes, 29, 23. 

All, prefix, 227, 324. 

indefinite numeral, 115, 138. 
used with same, 142, 218. 

Alms, 99, gi ; 99, 92. 

Along, preposition, 205, 314. 

Alphabet, 57, 45. 

spoken and written, 58, 46. 
elementary sounds in, 61, 51. 
inconsistent, 62, 52. 
imperfect, redundant, 62, 52. 

Also, 200, 312. 

Amb, Romance prefix, 243, 325, 

American words in English, 33, 29. 

Amid, amidst, preposition, 205, 314. 

Among, compound preposition, 204, 


3 ^ 4 * 

An, suffix, 235, 325 ; 236, 325. 

= if, 207, 317. _ 

plural termination, 95, 80, 

infinitive suffix, 176, 2^, 

Analytical language, English, 48, 40. 
form of denoting tense, 191, 309. 

Ance, Romance suffix, 39, 33. 


Ancestor, 243, 325. 

Anent, 128, 181 (note); 206, 314. 


An^jcln, 27, 20. 


Angles invade England, 27, 20. 

Teutonic tribes before them, 28, 
20. 

distinguished from Jutes, Saxons, 
&c., 41, 34. 

Anglian dialect, 41, 34 ; {see aUc 
Dialects), 

Anon, 197, sir. 

Another, 150, 245, 

preceded by one^ 150, 246. 

Ante, Romance prefix, 243, 325. 

Any, 147, 236. . 

compounded, 147, 237. 
old negative of, 147, 237, 
joined to ivhii, 146, 233. 

Aphsere^, 76, 57, 

Apocope, 76, 574 

Apostrophe in genitive case, 102, rioo. 

Apron, 236, 325, . * ' 

Arabic, Semitic language, 11, 14. 
words in English, 32, 29. 
influence on Europe, 33, 29. 

Are, 30, 24 ; 42, 34 ; 53, 41 ; 182, 195. 

Armour, 240, 325. 

Article, definite, in Scandinavian, 6, ii. 
in First Period, 48, 40- 
in Second Period, 51, 41 ; 53, 41. 
in Third Period, 54, 42. 
definite, in N orth and South 
dialects, 45, 37, 
indefinite, 111, 128 ; 115, 137. 
definite, 121, 161 ; 125, 178, 
definite, in O.E., 130, 188. 

Articulation, physiology of, 5S, 46. 

Ary, suffix, 232, 325. 

Aryan, origin of name, 7, 12, 

Indo-European languages, 7, 12. 
comparison of languages, 106, 112, 
strong Verbs, 155, 264. 

As, used with hick^ 135, 206; 135, 207. 
r= that, 133, 198. 
used with:'wJtaty 134, 205. 
compounded with so, 135, 206. 
a^so, 200, 3*12. ’ 

Ass, suffix, 236, 325. 

Asunder, 200, 312. 

At, before infinitive, 46, 37 ; preposition 
203, 314. 

Ate, suffix, 238, 325. 

Atic, suffix, 237, 325. 

Athwart, preposition, 206, 3x4* 

Ative, Romance suffix, 40, 33. 

Aught, etymology of, 146, 233. 

Aunt, 84, 72. 

Ay, aye, 201, 312. 


JIWEX. 



B, change into /, 25, i8; G3, 53. 

inserted into words, 25, 18; 63, 53, 
change into v, 03, 53. 
Bachelor, 84, 72. 

Bad, 107, 1 1 7. 

Bain on use of 132, 197 (note). 
Bake, 6, ir. 

Barley, 24, 18 ; 63, 53 ; 219, 322. 

Barn, 218, 322. 

Bask, SO, 24, 

Basque, 12, 15. 

Battledoor, 239, 325, 

Be, prefix, 34, 31 ; 40, 33 ; 225, 324. 
verb to he^ ISO, 294- 
in Milton’s time, 182, 295. 

Norse influence, 182, 295, 

Bee, 88, 72. 

Behight, 150, 266. 

Beomicia, kingdom of, 28, 20, 

Bet, better, best, 107, 116. 

Bis, Romance prefix, 243, 325, 

Bitch, 88, 72 ; 92, 74. 

Blame, 32, 28. 

Ble, suffix, 113, 134 ; 234, 325. 

Bom-, 87, 72 ; 92, 74, 

Boisterous, £20, 322, 

Bondman, SO, 72. 

Born, borne, 161, 270. 

Both, 113, r35. 

Bound, 30, 24. 

Boy, 84, 72. 

Breaths, howproduced physiologically, 

„ , 49- 

Brethren, 96, 80. 

Bridal, 222, 323. 

Bride, so, 72. 

Bridegroom, S3, 71 ; 80, 72. 

Bring, brought, 172, 281, 

Brother, 83, 72, 

15uck, Sr, 72 ; 92, 7^ 

Bull, 87, 72. 

Burial, 216, 321. 

But, 81, 65, 

compound preposition, 204, 314. 
Buy, bought, 172, 218. 

By, in distributives, 113, 133. 

preposition, 197, 312 ; 203, 314. 


C changed to cJt^ 50, 41. 

■= k and 61, 50. 
f= K 63, 53. 

in Romance suffixes, 236, 325. 
Can, 183, 298 ; 192, 309, 

Canterbury, etymology of, 7S, 57. 

Canterbury Tales,” accent in, 75, 54. 
Cardinal numbers {^see Numerals). 


Case, in First Period, 48, 40. 
in Second Period, 50, 41. 

-endings, 100, 95. 

Max hliiller on, 100, 95. 
six cases in O.E,, 100, 96. 
Possessive, 101, 97. 
absolute, 103, 102. 

Castra, 29, 22. 

Catch, caught, 171, 280. 

Caxton, influence of printing, 56, 44. 
Celtic \scc Keltic). 

Certain, indefinite pronoun, 151, 251. 
Ch for k, 44, 37 ; 50, 41. 

^9. S3- 

Chaffare, 25, 18. 

Chariot, 239, 325, 

Chaucer, wrote in East Midland 


dialect, 47, 39. 
influence, 47, 39. 
accent in, 74, 54. 
pluml endings, 93, 76. 
genitive case, 102, 99. 
adjective inflexions, 104, 104 ; 105, 
106. 


comparative of adjectives, 106, 


no. 

Checks, howproduced ph^’^siologically, 
59, 49. 

Children, 96, 8a 

Chinese language, 2, 6 ; 12, 15. 

words in English, 33, 29. 
Christianity introduced into England. 

28, 22. 

Chum, 78, 57. 

Circum, Romance prefix, 243, 325. 
Clad, 171, 281. 

Classical words in English, 34, 30. 

learning, revival of, £6, 44. 
Classification of consonants, 60. 40. 
Clemde, 160, 269, 

Clothe, clad, 171, 281. 

Coalition, verbs with pronouns, &c.. 

46, 38. 

Cobweb, 25, 18- 
Cock, 88, 72 ; 92, 74. 

Colt, 88, 72; 92, 74. 

Com, Romance prefix, 243, 325. 
Comparative Sounds, Table of, 13, 16. 

degree, 105, loa ; 100, 112. 
Comparison, Englisn, past and present, 
48, 40 ; 50, 41. 
of adjectives, 105, 108. 

Marsh on, 105, 108. 
degrees of, 105, 109, 
double, 106, in. 

strengthened by adverbs, 106, m, 
irregular, 1C7 115. 
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Comparison with 7 n and viost^ 109, 
123 ; 110, 124. 

English and Romance words, 35, 

Composition, words formed by, 221, 323. 
with Teutonic particles, 224, 324, 
of Romance roots, 242, 325. 
Romance particles in, 243, 3^5, 
Compound words, plural of, 95, 78. 
genitive of, 102, loi. 
adverbs, 201, 313. 
prepositions, 204, 314. 
conjunctions, 20S, 317. 
words, Romance, 242, 325. 
substantive, 222, 323. 
adjectival, 223, 323. 
verbal, 224, 323. 

{Sec also uiider Composition.) 

Con for can^ 184, 298. 

Romance prefix, 243, 325. 
Conjunction, indeclinable, 79, 59. 
origin of, 81, 65. 
divisions of, &c., 207, 316. 
Conquest, Norman, effects on English. 
49, 41. 

effects on accent, 74, 54. 
change at, 179, 292. 

Consonant endings, 230, 325. 
Consonants, two together, 25, 18. 
Grimm's law, 13, 16. 
in Indo-European languages, 57, 
45» 

how produced physiologically, 59, 
49- . 

classification of, 59, 49. 
table of, 60, 49. 

equivalents of, c, gy q, jt, 61, 50. 
various sounds of, 62, 52. 
inconsistent use of, 63, 53. 
labials, 63, 53. 
dentals, 64, 53. 
sibilants, 66, 53. 
gutturals, 68, 53. 
liquids, 71, 53. 

changed before j in plural, 94, 78. 
infixed in verb, 158, 268. 
as suffixes, 213, 321. 

Contra, Romance prefix, 244, 325. 
Cornish, Keltic language, 7, 12. 

Cost, 244, 325. 

Couch, 32, 28. 

Counter, Romance prefix, 244, 325, 
Countess, 85, 72, 

Cow, 87, 72, 

Coy, 32, 28. 

Cumberland, Danes in, 29, 23. 
Cunning, from can, 184, 298. 


Curry, 244, 325. 

Curse = kers = cresSy 201, 312. 
Cutlass, 237, 325. 

D iorihy 25, 18; 217, 321. 
inserted into words, 25, 18. 
inserted, cast off, &c., 64, 53. 
in past of weak verbs, 155,_263 ; 

174, 286 ; 168, 27G. ^ 

in mind, 190, 306. 

Daisy, 77, 57. 

Dame, used by Spenser, 87, 72, 
Dandelion, 243, 325. 

Danes invade England, 29, 23. 
Danish^branch of Scandinavian, 5, 9. 
grammatical peculiarities, 6, ii. 
allied to English, 30, 24. 
words of, in English, 30, 24. 
terms in Northern dialect, 41, 34. 
invasion, effects on language, 49, 
^ 41 * 

Dare, 184, 299 ; 185, 299. 

Dative case, Second Period, 52, 41. 
Third Period, 54, 42. ^ 
effects on plural, 96, 80. 
case, ending of, 101,* 96. 
case, absolute, 103, 102. 
infinitive, 177, 290 ; 178, 291. 
adverbs formed from, 194, 31 1; 
196, 311. 

Daughter, 84, 72. 

De, Romance prefix, 244, 325. 

Decay, phonetic, 24, 18. 

Deer, used by Shakespeare, 87, 72. 
Definite article {see Article). 

Degrees of comparison, 105, 109. 
Demonstrative pronoun, forms in 
Northern and Southern dia- 
lects, 45, 37, 

changed inth adverbs, 80, 63. 
in nominative case-ending, 101, 96. 
in genitive case-ending, 101, g6. 
Dentals, 26, 18 ; 64, 53. 

how produced physiologically, 59, 

Derivation, i 9, 58 ; 211, 319. 

Di, dis, Romance prefix, 244, 325. 
Dialectic ^owth, 24, 17. 

peculiarities, 24, 17. 

Dialects, definition of, 1, 2. 

modern provincial Keltic element, 
28, 20.* 

Northern English Scandinavian 
element, 30, 24. 

corrupt Norman-French, 31, 25. 
before Conquest, Northern and 
Southern, 41, 34. 


INDEX. 


Dialects, in llnrtccnth and fourteenth 
centuries, 42, 35, 

two forms of i^Iidland, 41, 36; 4G, 

38- 

in A. I). 1580, 4 y, 3p. 
in Second Peiiod, />r>, i^t. 
in Tourth Period, fjl, 43. 
f:cndcr dislinriions, 82, 68. 
Korlhcrn, gender Miffix, liO, 73. 
ordinals in, 114, 136. 
concerning possessives, 126, 177. 
provincial, strong verbs, 167, 2(37. 
strong vcibs, 101, ^70. 

Northern, 182, 295, 

West Saxon, 182, C95 (note). 
Southern, Midland, and Northern, 
172, 2S3; 176, e8o: hSO, 203. 
Did, exhibiting rcdujdication in past 
tense, 160, eOfi. 

Different = sundry, 161, 250. 
Dicranhs, C2, 52. 

Diphtliong'., how produced physiologi- 
cally, 60, 4S. 

difTcrent souiuis of, 01, 51, 

Dis, Komance ])rcfix', 40, 33. 

Distaff, 222, 323. 

Distract, distraught, 171, 280. 
Dlslrihutivcs, numeral, 112, 133, 

Divers = sundry, 151, 250, 

Do, suflix, weak verbs, 108, 27C; 173, 

=83 : If-. 309 

= to catisc, 102, 300. 
in hoxv do you do, 101, 308. 

Doc, 87. 72.- 
3 )og, SS, 72 : 02, 7.1. 

Dom. nominal snfiix*, 24, 31, 

ICnglish suiTi.v, 40, 33. 

Doom, 218, 322. 

Dor, door, dorc, siifhx, 220, 325. 
Double forms from Lntiu, 22, 28. 

form of past participle, 102, 271 ; 

101, 272. 
forms^ 77, 57. 
feminine forms, 00, 73, 
foim of weak verbs, ICO, 279: 170, 
270 I 171, 280. 
plural forms, 07, 83. 
jdural forms of foreign words, 08,8^. 
plural forms with two senses, 08, 85. 
meaning, singular and plural, 00, 

89-. 

comparisons, IOC, iii. 

Dowdy, 80, 72 (note). 

Drake, 88, 72. 

Drofe, SvS, 72. 

pual number. First Period, 48, 40. 
Second Period, 62, 41. 


Dual number, Third Period. f»4. 42, 
in Knglish, 02, 75. 
in pronouns, 117, 150. 

Duchess, 02, 73. 

Duck, 88, 72. 

Dutch, branch of T.nw German, 4, 9. 
words in ICnglisli, 22, 29. 

E, between root and suffix in verbs, 
U»8j 27S. 

connecting root and suffix of verhy 
in C’liaucer, 174, 283. 
suffix of advoihs, 100, 311. 
Komance piefix, 244, 325. 
for o, o, 40, 41. 
difTerent sounds of, 01, 51?. 
adjective termination, 101, 104. 
Each, 132, 133; 147, 238. 
used as nrry, 148, 238. 
used as /fo//:, 148, 239. 
followed by nu, a, on, ^^c., 112, 
240. 

Kan, sufilx, 220, 235. 

JOarl, 86, 72. 

East Anglia, 20, 23. 

East Midland dialect, 44, 36 ; (sro a/so 
3 )ialcct.s ) 

Eaves, 100, 92. 

Ecclesiastical influence on English, 20, 

S 

Edward III., act concerning French, 
21, 25. 

Ec, suffix, 22s, 325. 

I'.cr, suffix, 222, 325. 

]sd, .suflix, 22s, 325. 

Isgyniian, Ilamitic language, 11, 14. 

hieioglyp'ucs, 57, 4s. 

Eight, 111, 127 (note); ill, 128. 
Isighlh, 1 14, 136 
Isign, suflix, 2.U), 325. 
iMthcr, 141), 242* 

I'd, suffix, 222, 325, 

Islbow, 77, 57 . 

Fdder, eldest, 107. 115. 

Elementary sounds in English, 01. «;x. 
Eleven, 112, 12S. ^ 

Eleventh, 114, 136. 

Eli/abethan period, use of writers in, 
00, 73 ; 01, 73 ; 102, 99; 100, 
269; 170, 279: 106, 31 X ; 10(5, 
311 ; 222, 323 (note). 

Elrn, 160, 247 (note). 

I'ilse, SI, 65 ; 160, 247 ; 161, 247. 

Em, Komance prefix, 40, 33; 246, 335 
En, Koman^'c prefix, 40, 33 ; 246, 325. 
suflix to denote gciulcr, 89, 73 
plural termination, 06, 8<x 
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En, adjectival and verbal suffix, 34, 31. 
or e?ie, 102, gS j 170, 289. 
adjective termination, 104, 104, 
for him or kviCy 120, 157, 
suffix, 235, 325 ; 236, 325, 

Ence, ent, suffix, 241, 325. 

Endings {see Termination. Suffixe^. 

English language, branch of iow 
German, 5, 9. 

came from Continent, 27, 19. 
influences of invasions, 27, 20 ; 28, 
22 ; 29, 23 ; 30, 24. 
effect on, of political events, 31, 23. 
number of Words in, 34, 30. 
hybrids in, 39, 33. 
elementary sounds, 61, 51, 

English, Past and Present, Trench, 
91, 73- 

Enough, enow, 147, 323. 

Er, suffix for comparative, 105, 109. 

Ere, in compound adverbs, 202, 313. 
adjectival preposition, 205, 314, 

Erel, suffix, 233, 325, 

Em, suffix, 236, 325. 

Errand, 216, 521. 

Erse, Keltic language, 7, 12. 

Es, suffix of genitive singular, 101, 98. 
a distinct s^dlable, 102, 99. 
suffix to denote plural, 93, 76. 
reduced to s, 94, 78. 
suffix, 244, 325. 

Ese, ess, suffix, 231, 325. 

Esque, suffix, 237, 325. 

Ess, Romance suffix, 40, 33. 
to denote gender, 90, 73. 

Et, Romance suffix, 40, 33 ; 239, 325. 

Ete, suffix, 238, 325. 

Etymology, definition of, 79, 58. 
division of, 79, 58. 
parts of speech, 79, 59, 

Euphonic changes, 24, 18 ; 25, 18 ; 26, 
18 ; 44, 37 ; 63, 53. 

Every, 113, ,133. 

used as each^ 148, 238. 

= evereach^ 148, 241, 
compounded, 149, 241. 
use in sixteenth century,, 149, 241. 

Evil, 107, 117. 

Ewe, 87, 72 ; 92, 74. 

Ex, Romance prefix, 244, 325. 

Extra, Romance prefix, 245, 325. 

Ey, suffix, 242, 325. 


F sound for thy 25, 18. 
for 44, 37 ; 63, 53, 
cast off, lost, &c.y 63, 53 ; 230, 325, 


Far, farther, 'farthest, 109, 122. 
Fashion, 32, 28. ^ 

Fast by, adjectival preposition, 206, 
314- 

Father, 88, 72. 

Fela = many, 115, 140. 

Female, 92, 74 (see Gender). 

Feminin^ 'gender, S3, 69; 102, 98 (see 
also Gender), 

Few, 115, 141, 

Fifth, 114, 136. 

Filly, 88, 72 ; 92, 74. 

First, 109, 123 r 113, 136. 

Five^lll, 128 ; 111, 127 (note). 

Flat ?ound, how produced physiologi- 
cally, 59, 49. 

Flexionless neuter nouns, 96, 81. 

Foal, 88, 72. 

Fold, suffix, 113, 134. 

For, prefix, 34, 31 ; 40, 33 ; 225, 324. 
related’to dative case, 101, 96. 
adverb, 197, 312. 
preposition^ 203, 314. 

Fore, Teutonic prefix], 226, 324. 
Foreign words naturalised, 32, 29, 
plural, how formed, 97, 84; 99, 
' 90. 7 

used only in plural, 98, 86. 
take plural'in English, 99, 87. 
Formation of words, 211, 319. 

Former, 109, 123. 

Forswear, 225, 324 (note). 

Forth, prefix, 227, 324. 

preposition, 203, 3x4. 

Forthi = therefore, 199, 312. 

Forwhy = wherefore, 199, 3x2. 

Foster, 26, 18. 

‘ Four, 110, 127 (note) ; 111, X28, 
Fourth, 114, X36. ^ 

Franks, Teutonic influence on French, 
33,26.; - 

French, Italic language, 7, 12. 

possessions "lost -to England, and 
wars with, 31, 25. 
influence of Franks, 31, 26, 
words in English, 33, 29. 
words, accent of, 74, 54. 

{See also Norman-French.) 

Friar, 85, 72. 

Frisian branch of Low German, 

9. 

invasion of England, 27, 20, 

Fro, 30, 24. 

prefix, 227 , 324. 

From, preposition, 203, 314. 

Teutonic prefix, 227, 324- 
Froward, 30, 24 
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Ful, adjectival suffix, 34, 31, 
prefix, 34, 31. 

Full, English suffix, 40, 33. 

suffix, plural of, 95, 78. 

Future tense in First Period, 49, 40. 
in Second Period, 52, 41. 


G, sound of, into /, 25, 18 ; Gl, 50. 
into y and 50, 41 ; 1S6, 301. 

hard, softened, cast off, &c., CS, 

53- . 

Gaelic, Keltic language, 7, 12. 
oain Teutonic prefix, 22G, 324. 

Gan = did., 192, 309. 

Gander, SS, 72. 

Gates, adverbial suffix, 194, 311. 

Ge, prefix, 49, 40; 53, 41. 

Gender in First Period, 48, 40. 

in Second Period, 52, 41 ; 53, 42. 
in Third Period, 54, 42. 
of subnantives, 82,^ 66. 
grammatical, lost in English, 82, 

distinctions, S3, 70 — 92, 74. 
in pronouns, 116, 144; 119, 156. 
Genitive case, 54, 42 ; 101, g6. 

I^Iax Muller on, 101, 96. 
case-ending, 102, gS. 

in his, 102, 100 (note), 
case in compound words, 102, lor. 
of personal pronouns, 123, 171. 
suffix 11 and r, 123, 170; 123, 171, 
partitive of one, 144, 125. 
case, adverbs formed from, 1S3, 
311 ; 19G, 311, 

Geographical limits of Northern, l\Iid- 
land, and Southern dialects. 
42, 35. 

of East iVIidland and West Mid- 
land dialects, 44, 36. 
names plural in form, 100, 94. 
German, origin of name, 3, 8. 

Low, 4, 9. 

Low, Gnmm*s Law, 13, 16. 

High, 4, 9. 

Old High, 5, 9. 

Old High, Gnmm’s Law, 13, 16. 

l^Iiddle, 5, 9. 

Modern, 5, 9. 

Modern, Grimm’s Law, 13, j6. 
Low, Elements in English, 34, 31. 
words in English, 33, 29, 

Gemndial infinitive, 177, 290 ; 178, 291, 
Oirl, 84, 72. 

Go, 173, 283. 

Good, 107, 


Goose, SS, 72. 

Gospel, 2G, iS; G5, 53. 

Gossip, 20, iS ; C3, 53, 

Gothic, branch of Low German, 4,9, 
literature, 4, 9. 

Grimm’s Law on, 13, 16. 
comparison of adjectives in, lOG, 
1 12. 

past tense a reduplication, 15G, 
264. 

three conjugations of weak verbs, 
ICS, 277. 

Gower wrote in East I^Iidland dialect, 

^ 39 * 

Gradation of vowels, 58, 47. 

Gramercy, 243, 325. 

Grammar^ use of, 1, 3. 
descriptive, 1, 4. 
comparative, 1, 4. 

' English, unmixed, 31, 30. 

Greek, ancient, Hellenic language, 7, 
12. 

modern, Hellenic language, 7, 12 
Grimm’s Law in, 13, t6. 
words in English. 32, 28. 
plural, how formed, 9S, 84 ; 99. 8S : 

99,90. 

comparison of adjectives, 106, 112 
past tense formed by reduplication 
155, 264 ; 15G, 266. 

Grimm’s Law, 13, i6“23, r6, 

not the law of all changes, 24, 18. 
Growth, dialectic, 24, 17. 

Gutturals, softening of, 24, 18. 
changes of, 25, 18 ; 44, 37. 
how produced physiologically^ 59, 
49* . 

changes in, GS, 53. 


H disappears before /, 1:, r, intruded 
^ cast off, changed, 70, S3. 
Hamitic languages, 11, 14. 

Hart, 87, 72. 

Hautboy, 07, 53. 

Have, had, 172, 281 ; 191, 309. 

Whitney on, 191, 309. 

He, adverbial stem, 119, r56;l'0, 157; 
19S, 3i;> 

and she used as nouns, 92, 74 
prefix denoting gender, 92, 
represented by a, 119, 157. 
expressed by one^ 144, 223. 
Hebrew, Semitic language, 11, 24. 
words in English, 32, 29. 

HT ^ plural of, 9 S, 

rieiier, 87 , 72* 
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Hellenic languages, 7, 12. 

of Indo-European family, 7, ta. 
Hen, 88, 72, / 

prefix denoting gender, 92, 74. 
Hence, 199, 312. 

Her, 120, 158 ; 123, 177. 

Here, 199, 312. 

Hers, 125, 177, 

Hext, superlative of high^ 108, 12a 
High German {see German). 

Hight, exhibiting reduplication in past 
tense, 156, 266, 

Him (dative), 119, 157. 

(accusative), 120, 157. 
represented by eit, 120, 157, 

Hind, 87, 72; 197, 312. 

Hindu words in English, 33, 29, 

His, 123, 172. 

sign of genitive case, 102, 100 
(note). 

Hither, 199, 312. 

Hood, nominal suffix, 34, 31, 

English suffix, 40, 33, 

Horse, 88, 72. 

Hound, 88, 72. 

How, 199, 312; 202, 313. 

Huckster, 90, 73, 

Hundred, 112, 131. 

Husband, 86, 72. 

Huzzy, 86, 72. 

Hybrids, English, and Romance, 39, 
33* 

words, 90, 73 ; 217, 320. 


I, for 7^, 44, 37, 

how produced physiologically, 58, 
47* 

different sounds of, 61, 51* 
concerning, 57, 45. 

Teutonic prefix, 226, 324. 

(the pronoun), 116, 144 — ^116, 146. 
Ible, suffix, 234, 325. 

l c, suffix, 236, 325. 

Icelandic language, 5, 9. 

Icicle, 69 , 53 ; 222, 323. 

l d, suffix, 238, 325 ; 240, 325, 
ler, suffix, 232, 325. 

II, ile, suffix, 233, 325, 

Ilk, 127, 179. 

III, 80, 24 ; 107, 117. 

In, before verbal nouns, 179, 2921 
adverb, 197, 312. 
preposition, 203, 314, 

Teutonic prefix, 228, 324. 

Romance prefix, 245, 325, 
suffix, 235, 325. 


Indefinite article (see Article). 
Indo-European languages, 6, 12 ; 9, 
13 ; 13 ; 27, 19 ; 57, 45 ; 

106, 112, 

Ine, suffix, 235, 325. 

Romance suffix denoting gender 
^ 73; . 

Infinitive mood, in First Period, 49, 40. 
in Second Period, 52, 41, 
in Fourth Period, 55, 43. 
Inflectional or polysyllabic languages, 
^ 2, 6 ; 11, 14. 

Infections in English, Danish influence 
^ on, 30, 24. 

plural, verbal, comparative, 34, 31. 
of dialects {see Dialects), 
all significant at one time, 79, ^8. 
denoting gender, 82, 67. 

•verbal, 172, 282. 
neuter nouns not having, 96, 81. 
in genitive singul^ feminine 
nouns, 102, q8, 
to form genitive^ase, 101, 97. 
in oblique case of adjectives lost, 
104 , p3. 

of adjectives in Chaucer’s time, 
104 , 104. 

Ing, nominal suffix, 34, 31. 

=e ^mgj ende, inde, 177, 291. 
in participles, ISO, 293. 
Instrumental casej 101, 96. 

adverbs formed from, 194, 31 1 ; 
196, 311, 

Inter, Romance prefix, 245, 325. 
Interjection, 79, 59. 

definition of, 209, 318. 
as onomatopoeia, 210, 318. 

Intro, Romance prefix, 246 , 325. 
Introductions into English through 
Norman-French, 32 , 28. 
direct from Latin, 32 , 28. 
by Romance languages, 34 , 31- 
Invading tribes into England, 27 , 20. 
Invasion, Norman, a.d.‘1o66, 30 , 25, 
Ion; suffix, ' 236 , 325. 

Irish, Keltic language, 7, T2. 

Irregular comparisons, 107, 115, 

l s, auxiliary verb, 191, 309, 

Ise, ize, suffix, 242, 325. 

Ish, adjectival suffix, 34, 31. 

English suffix, 40, 33 ; 242, 325. 
Ism, suffix, 234,325. 

Isolating or monosyllabic languages, 

2. 6; 12, 15. 

Issa, Mediaeval Latin suffix, 91, 73. 

1st, suffix, 240, 325. 

l t, 119, 156 ; 120, 159, 



It, also //yV, 124, 173. 

also ifs, 124, 172, 

Italian, Italic language, 7, 12. 

words in English, 29. 

Itc, suffix, 23S, 325; 240, 325, 

Ity, Romance suffix, 30, 33, 

Ive. sufhx, 230, 325. 

Ix, Romance suffix, denoting gender, 
73 ’ 


Jy 45’ 

Jachanapes, 105, 311. 

Japanese language, 12, 15, 
dialect of Loochoo, 12, 15, 
alphabet, 57, 45. 

Jingo, 210, 31 S (note). 

Jutes, ^ invade England, 27, 20. 

distinguished from Angles, 41, 34, 


K, changed to /*, 25, iS. 
for c/:, 44, 37; 50, 41. 
fore, Gl, 50; OS, 53. 

^ loss of, \n7/:at/t% 172, 2S1. 

Keltic languages, 7, 12. 

elements in early, moOem, and 
provincial Engli'^h, 23, 21- 
words in French, 31, 26. 
population displaced, 27, 20. 
word bachelo7\ 81, 72. 

Kent invaded, a.d. 449, 27, 20. 
dialects of, S3, 6S. 

Kerchief, 242, 325. 

Kid, 87, 72. 

Kin, nominal sufhx, 34, 31. 

English suffix, 40, 33. 

Kine, plural of cow, how formed, 05, 
80. 

King, S5, 72, 

Knowledge, 219, 322. 

Knowlech = acknowledge, 102, 309. 

Koch, on those, 120, 178 (note). 


L, weakened into r/, cast off, changed 
to r, n, intruded, 71, 53. 
in could, not radical, 183, 298. 
in Romance suffixes, 233, 325. 
Labial, aspirate, 25, 18. 

how produced physiologically, 50, 

changes in, 63, 53. 

Lad, 86, 72. 

Lady, 86, 72, * 

Lammas, 77, 57; 222, 323. 

Landscape, 219, 322. 


Language, definition of, 1, i. 

parts of speech, 70, 59. 

Languages, clnssificniion of, 2, 3. 
morphological, 2, 6. 
monosyllabic, 2, 6 ; 12, 15. 
agglutinative, 2, 6 ; 12, 15 
Semitic inflectional, 11, 14. 
polysyllabic, 2, 6. 
polysintheiic, 12, 15. 
genealogical, 3, 7. 

Indo-European, G, 12. 

Rasque, 12, 15. 
symiictic, 4S, 40. 
analytical, 48, 40. 

Lass, 80, 72. 

Last, 100, 122. 

Laic, later, latest, 100, 122. 

Latin, Grimm’s law in, 13, 16. 
in English, 32, 2S. 
in English, through Norman- 
French, 32, 28. 

words of Second Period, 2^, 22. 
introduced by ecclesiastics 20, 22 
words of First Period, 20, 22. 
Third Period, 31, 20. 

Fourth Period, 31, 27. 
accent of, in English, 75, 54 ; 70, 
55* 

-words in English, plural, how 
formed, 07, 84 , 00, SS. 
comparison of aajcciivcs in, lO'l, 
1 12. 


past tense, rcaupiication, 155, rG.* 
150, 266. 

prepositions in English, 200, 315. 
Law, Grimm’s, 13, 16." 

other laws of change, 21, 18. 

Lay, laid, 172, 2S1, 

Lc, suffix, 233, 325, 

Least, lOS, 119. 

Less, English suffix, 40, 33; lOS, 119. 
Less, least, lOS, iig. 

Lesser, lOS, 119. 

Lest, 100, 312. 

Let, suffix, 40, 33; 239, 325. 

Letters, 25, 18. 

definition, use, origin of, 57, 45. 
WTitten and spolcen, 58, 46. 
vowels, 57, 45; 5S, 47; Cl, 51; 62. 
52. 

consonants, 59, 49; 61, 50; 63, 53. 
Ltc, suffix = like, 127, 179. 

Lif, suffix = ten, 112, 128. 

Ling, nominal suffix, 34, 31. 

Linguals, how produced physlologi- 
cally, 59, 49. 

Liquids, changes in, 71, 53. 
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Literature of English language, 48, 
. 40 - 

Little, 108, 119. 

Littus Saxonicum, 28, 20. 

Livelihood, 219, 322. 

Locative case, 101, 96, 

Long, adverbial sufiLx, 194, 311, 

Lord, 64, 53; 86, 72. 

Low German {^see German). 

Luther, effect on High German, 5, 9. 
Ly, adjectival suffix, 34, 31. 

English suffix, 40, 33. 
adverbial suffix, 80, 63. 


M, lost, weakened, changed, 71, 53. 
suffix of first person in verbs, 175, 
289. 

in superlatives, 109, 123. 
in 203, 314. 
in Romance suffixes, 234, 325, 

Isla, old superlative suffix, 107, 1 14. 
INIadam, 87, 72. 

^laid, 84, 72 ; 92, 74. 

Make, made, 172, 281. 

Mai, Romance prefix, 248, 325. 

Malay language, 12, 15. 

words in English, 33, 29- 
Male, 92, 74. 
hlaltese language, 11, 14. 

Llamma, 84, 72. 

Man = one.^ 144, 224 ; 143, 222. 
men into me^ 144, 222 (note). 

O.E. word for, S3, 71; 86, 72. 
in composition, 83, 71. 
denoting gender, 92, 74. 
hlany, 108, 118; 115, 139. 
jManx, Keltic language, 7, 12* ^ 

^larch, on comparison of adjectives, 
105, 108; 106, no. 
hlarchioness, 92, 73. 

Mare, 88, 72. 

Mareschal, 89, 73. 

Marsh, 231, 325 (note). 

reference to, 54, 42; 92, 74. 
on accent, 74, 54. 

on gerundial infinitive, 179, 292 
(note). 

Masculine gender, 83, 69. 

Max Muller on Chinese, 2, 6. 
on conson^ts, 24, 17. 
on dialectic growth, 24, 17. 
on phonetic decay, 24, 18. 
on case, 100, 95.^ 
on Greek adjective, 101, 96. 
on word genitive^ 101, 96. 
on iii^^ ivL infinitive, 178, 291. 


Max ISIuller on 7 :oi a thread, 201, 313 
(note). 

Ma}’', might, 186, 301. 

Jkle, 117, 147-' 

dative with impersonal verbs, I*} 7, 

Mf7. 

as an expletive, 117, 147. 
from 77 :en, 144, 222 (note). 

Meal, adverbial suffix, 194, 311. 
Megrim, 242, 325. 

Ivlen becomes me, 144, 222 (note).' 
Ment, suffix, 39, 33 ; SO, 63; 235, 325. 
I^lJKdle German (see German). 

IMidiand counties, peopled by Angles, 
28, 20. 

dialect (see Dialects), 
hlilter, 88, 72. 

Milton, accent, 75, 54. 

. ca^e absolute, 103, 102. 
use of verb to be, 182, 295. 
T^Iinchen, 85, 72. 
i\Iind, 190, 306. 

Mine, 123, 171; 125, 176. 

Mis, Teutonic prefix, 226, 324. 

Romance prefix, 245, 325, 

Mistress, 92, 73. 

Mo = 7 nore, 10 S, 118.^ 
hlodern High German (see German), 
Modification of vo\Vels, 58, 47. 
of diphthongs, 59, 48. 
of consonants, 63, 53, 

Mole, 222, 323. 

Monk, 85, 72. 

Monosyllabic language, 2, 6 ; 12, 15. 
hlonosyilables in English, 34, 31, 

Mony, suffix, 235, 325. 

Mood, defined, 154, 259. 

indicative, 173, 283 ; 174, 285. 
subjunctive, 174, 284 ; 175, 288. 
infinitive, 176, 290. 
infinitive and verbal nouns, 177, 
291. 

participle,. ISO, 293. 
imperative, 175, 288. 

More, 108, 118 ; 106, no. 
hlorphological language, 2, 6. 
hlorrice dance, 237, 325. 

Most, 108, 118 ; 106, no. 

suffix for mest, 110, 124. 

]Mot = jjticst, 189, 304. 

Mother, S3, 72. 

Much, lOS, 118. 

Muller (see !Max ^luller). 
hlust, 156, 266 ; 189, 304. 
jNIutes, how produced physiologically, 
69, 49. 

My, mine, 123, 171; 125 176 
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N, lost» intru'^cd, changed, &:c., 72, 53. 
genitive suffir, 123, 170. 
suffix in past participles, 155, 26-5, 
infixed, 15S, 268. 

falling off in p, part., ICl, 270; 162, 
. 271- 

falling out before dental, 203, 314. 
lost before d, 211, 319 (note), 
in Romance suffixes, 235, 325. 

Na. adverbial stem, 200, 312. 

N-'^gr, 72, S3. 

Nam, 182, 297. 

Names, geographical, personal, 100, 
9 + 

Nasals, how produced physiologically, 
59, 49. 

Naturalized words in English, 33. eg : 

200.315. * . 

Naught, naughts, 147, 234, 

Nc 3', suffix, 241, 325. 

Nd, suffix, 241, 325. 

Near, lOS, 120 ; lOS, 121. 

Neath, 197, 3x2. 

Negative form ofjw, 200, 3x2. 
form of verbs, 1^, 297, 
form of will =: nill, 187, 202. 
Neither, 149. 243. 

used with plural ■verb, 150, 243. 
Nephew, 85, 72. ' 

Ness, nominal suffix, 34, 31. 

English suffix, 40, 33. 

Nether, Teutonic prefix, 226, 324, 
Neuter gender, S3, fo. also 

Gender.) 

New'S, 99, 91 (note), 

53 ; 72, S3. 

Next, lOS, 120, 

Niece, 85, 72. 

Nill, negati\’e of ro///, 187, 302. 

Nira = to take, IGl, 270 
Nine, 111, 128 : HI, 127 (note). 

Ninth, 114, 136. 

No, 115, 13;^. 

used adject! vely, 145, 229. 

= not cne^ 146, 230. 

~ot/:orzzz none other, 146, 230. 
used with one, 146, 231. 

Nominal words, 79, 58. 

Nominative case, ending^of, 101, 96. 
in modem English, 101, 97. 
absolute, 103, 102. 

Non, Romance prefix, 24S, 325. 

Nonce, m for the noruie, 197, 3x1. 

None, 115, 137. 

used substantively, 145, 229. 

= not one, 146, 230. 
followed by other, 14G, 230. 


None = no, 146, 23a 
Norman-French inmsion, 30, 25. 
effects of, 49, 41; 64, 41; $2,67; 93 
76; 21s, 321. 

not spoken by the people, 31, 25. 
coalesces with English, 81,25. 
corrupted, 31, 25. 

Latin words through, 32, 28. 
conquest, effect on accent, 74, 54. 
suffix to denote gender, 89, 73. 
adjectives in plural, 104, X05. 
influence on comparison of adjec- 
tives, 106, xio. 

Normandy, loss of, 31, 23. 

Norse, old, 5, 9, 

North of England, Scandinawan influ- 
ence, 30, 24. 

Northern dialect, Scandinarian forms 
in, 46, 37. (See aliO Dialects.) 
Northmen (see Danes), in North of 
France, 31, 26. 

Northumbria, Danes in, 29, 23. 

Nostril, 60, 53 : 77, 57 ; 222, 323. 

Not, 201, 312. 

Nothing, 146, 232. 

Nought, 201, 3x2. 

Noun, in Northern and Southern 
dialects, 44, 37, 
genitive, 45, 37. 
in First Period, 4S, 40. 

Second Period, 50, 41. 

Third Period, 54, 42. 
distinguished by accent, 76, 55. 
inflectional, 79, 59. 
substantive and adjective, 79, 60. 
verbal, in infinitive, 177, 290 ; 178; 
291. 

as r suffix, 212, 321 ; 21S, 322. 
Now, 200, 3X2. 

Nt» suffix, 241, 325. 

Number (see Dual Plural). 
Numbers, etymological origin of, 110 
127 (note). 

Numerals, 110, 127 — 115, 13S. 
used with some, 138, 214. 
one, 142, 219. 
adverbs, 197, 31 r. 

Nun, 85, 72. 


O for rt, 44 , 3jr. 

ch.anged into r, 49 . 41. 
different sounds of, Cl, 5t. 
changed into cu, 161 , 2^. 
forrt in strong verbs, 165 , 973. 
Ob, Romance prefix, 246 , 325. 
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Direct to transitive verbs, 153, 252, 
cognate, 153, 256, 

Oo, suffix, 286, 323. 

Ock, nominal suffix, 34, 31. 

Of, preposition, in adverbs, 194, 311 ; 
197, 312 ; 263, 314. 

Teutonic prefix, 228, 324. 

Off, Teutonic prefix, 228, 324. 

Old, 107, IIS. 

Old English dialects i^see Dialects). 

Old High German {see German). 

Old Norse, 5, 9. 

Old Saxon, branch of Low German, 
4, 9. 

literature, ninth century, 4, 9. 

Om, on, suffix, 241, 325. 

On, suffix, 236, 325. 

prefix, 34, 31 ; 228, 324 ; 197, 312. 
preposition, 203, 314. 

Once, 113, 134 ; 197, 311. 

One, 110, 127 ; 115, 137 ; 111, 128 ; 142, 
Q19. 

used for self^ 123, 169 ; 142, 219. 
used with some, &c., 141, z'Cj. 
various meanings of, 143, 220 ; 145, 
228, 

used with af wilier, 150, 246. 
used with 710, 146, 231. 
Onomatopoeias, 210, 318. 

Oon, suffix, 236, 325. 

Or, suffix denoting gender, 90, 73. 
Orchard, 25, 18 ; 69, 53 ; 77, 57 ; 221, 
323 ; 222, 323. 

Ordinal numbers Numerals).^ 

Orm wrote in East Midland dialect, 
47, 39. _ 

Orthoepy, definition of, 62, 52. 
Orthography, English, 49, 41. 
definition of, 62, 52. 
inconsistency of, 62, 52. 

Ose, suffix, 230, 325. 

Oth^r ^ox secottdy 114, 136; 150, ^44. 
used with so 77 tc, 142, 217. 
genitive form, 150, 244. 
preceded by each, 160, 246, 

Ought, 156, 266 ; 1S9, 303. 

Our, 124, 175. 

suffix, 231, 325. 

Ous, Romance suffix, 40, 33. 
suffix, 230, 325. 

Out, prefix, 34, 31 ; 40, 33 ; 198, 312. 
preposition, 203, 314. 

Teutonic prefix, 228, 324. 

Outrage, 247, 325. 

Over, 110, 125; 197, 312. 

prefix, 34, 31 ; 40, 33 ; 228, 324^ 
preposition, 204, 314. 


Owe, ought o^\7l, ISS, 303. 

Own, 123, 168 ; 124, 174 ; 189, 303 ; 191, 
307. 

Ox, 87, 72. 

Oxen, a pliu;al in C7i, 95, 80. 


P, changed into b, 25,_ 18. 

represented by v, inserted between 
771 and t, 63, 53. 

Pain, 99, 91 (note). 

Palatals, how produced physiologically, 
^ 69, 49. 

Papa, 84, 72. 

Pardon, 246, 325,' 

Parliament, records in French, 30, 25. 
act concerning French, SI, 25. 

Parsley, 242, 325. 

Participle, in Northern and Southern 
dialects, 45, 37. 
present in hid, and, 45, 37. 
in e?tde, 49, 40. 
passive with prefix ge, 49, 40. 
iri Second Penod,i 52, 41. 
in Third Period, 54, 42, 
in Fourth Period, 55, 43. 
a mood, 354,^259. . 

of strong and weak ver'bs, 155, 263 
unchanged in root vowel, 157, 267, 
chan^d in root vowel, 158, 269. 

Particles, Teutonic, in composition, 224, 


324* 

Romance, in composition, 243, 325 
Parts of speech, 79, 59. 

Peas, 97, 83. 

Pellucid, 246, 325. 

Pen, Romance prefix, 248, 325. 

Per, Romance prefix, 246, 325. 
Periods of English language : — 

First Period, 450 — 1100, 48, 4a 


Second, 1100— 1250, 49, 41. 
Third, 1250 — 1350, 54, 42. 


Fourth, 1350—1460, 54, 43. 

Fifth, 1460 to^ present, 56, 44. 
Periods of introducing Latin : — 

First or Rbman, 27, 22, 

Second, or Ecclesiastical, 28, 22, 
Third, or French, 31, 26. 
Fourthat revival ofIearning,Si, i7 


Permutation of consonants : — 


Grimm's Law, 13, 16. 


Whitney on, 24, 17. 
other laws than Grimm's, 24 ^7 
m English, 59, 49; 63, 53, 
Persian language, 9, 12. 

M^ords in English, 33. 20. 
Person, in pronouns, llO, 144. 
in verbs, 155, 262. 
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PcrsoU'cn dings in verbs, 173, 282; 175, 
2S9; ISl, 29s; 182, 296. 
chanoes in fourteenth century, 
175, 287. 

7/r in first person, and j, si, in 
second, 175, 2S9. 
in past of strong verbs, 1S3, 298. 
ihf j, in third person, 176, 2S9. 
eit in plural, 176, 289. 

Personal name, 94. 
pronoun, dual, 03, 75. 

Phonetic, decay, 2*1, 18. 

principles m alphabet, 62, 52. 

Phonology*, 57, 45. 

Physiol og>* of speech, 53, 46. 
of vowels, 5S, 47. 
of dipliihongs, 60, 48. 
of consonants, 50, 49. 

Pickaxe, G7, 53, 

Pig, S7, 72, 

Pilgrim, 246, 325. 

Pie, suffix, 113, 134. 

Plural, in nouns. Second Period, 52, 41. 
in noims,'l'ixird and Fourth Periods, 
64, 42 — 55, 43. 
endings, 03, 76. 
change of consonant in, 04, 78. 
of compound words, 05, 78; 100, 94, 
change of vowel in, 95, 79, 
formed in e/r, 05, 80. 
of neuter words, 06, Sr. 
of collective substantives, 07, 82. 
double forms, 07, S3 — 93, 85. 
of naturalized words, 97, 84. 
words only used in, OS. 86, 
formation of, 09, 88 — 00, 91, 
forms treated as singular, 09, 91- 
singular forms treated as plural, 
99. 92. 

singular forms having the appear- 
ance of plural, 100, 93, 
of proper names, 100, 94. 
genitive of, H/2, 98. 
of adjectives, 104, 104 — 105, 107. 

Political events, effects on language, 
31, 25. 

Polysyllabic languages, 2, 6 ; 11, 14. 

Portuguese language, 7, 12. 

\vords in English, 33, 29. 

Position, words signifying, 70, 58. 

Post, Romance prefix, 246, 325, 

Pic, Romance prefix, 246, 325. 

Prearcs, purely Englush, 34, 31. 
Romance, 40, 33. 

EnglUh, 40, 33. 

to p. paniaplc, 40, 40; 53, 41, 
denotmg gender 92, 74, 


Prefixes, a, in a^day^ Sic., 104, 311, 
/^,.iy5, 31 X. 

Teutonic particles, 224, 324. 
Romance particles. 243, 325. 

Preposition, 40, 40 ; 203, 3x4. 
indeclinable, 70, 59. 
definition of. &c., SO, 64. 
tfft/or^ iity &c., 101, 96. 
removed from relative, 153, igS* 
fo before infinitive, 177, 290. 

Preter, Romance prefix, 246, 325. 

Printing, influence of, 56, 44- 

Priscian on interjection, 203, 318 
(note). 

Pro, Romance prefix, 246, 325. 

Pronominal adverbs, lOS, 3x2; 201,313. 

Pronoun, reflex in Scandinavian, C, xx. 
coalescing, 46, 38. 
dual number of, 48, 40. 
forms in First Period, 48, 40. 
forms in Second Period, 52, 4X. 
forms in Third Period, 54, 42, 
forms in Fourth Period, 55, 43 
forms in Fifth Period, 55, 43. 
inflectional, 70, 59. 
definition of, SO, 62. 

Whiuicy on, SO, 62, 
personal, dual, 03, 75. 
personal, 116, 144, 
demonstrative, 125, 178. 
inteiTogaii\-e, 12S, xSa. 
relative, 130, xSS- 
iiidefinite, 130. 211. 
substantive, 116, 
of first person, llC, 144. 
has dual number, 117, 150. 
reflexive, 121, 162. 
adjective, 123, 170. 
in person-cndiiigj, 173, 2S2 ; ISl, 


. . ^ 93 * . 

m imperative mood, 175, 28S. 
Pronunciation, changes in, 63, 52. 
Proper names, plural of, 100, 94. 

used with 245, 226. 

Prosancial English, plural in <•«, 95, So. 
Proxj-, 77, 57. 

Pullet, 230, 325. 


Pure English, 34, 3a 

tables of wottis, 35, 31. 

words with Romance suffixe,-*, 30, 


worcft with Romance prefixes, 40, 
33* 

Puttenham, Gca, refers to three dia- 
lects in England in 1589, 47, 
39 * 

quotations from, 47, 39 (note). 
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Q, equal to 61, 50. 

Quality, words significant of, 79, 58. 

adjectives, 70, 60. 

Quash, 244, 325. 

Queen, 85, 72. 

Quell = kill, 161, 270. 

Quoth, 162, 271. 


R, representing disappears, intruded, 
S3 

genitive suffix, 123, 172; 124, 175. 
in Romance suffixes, 230,3 -25. 
Radical part of a word, 79, 58 ; 211, 


Rally, 246, 52= 

Ram, 87, 72. 

Rather, 109, 122. 

Re, Romance prefix, 40, 33 ; 246, 325, 
Red, Romance prefix, 246, 325. 
Reduplication of present to form the 
past tense, 155, 264. 

Reeve, 88, 72. 

Reflective verbs, 154, 258. 

Scandinavian, 154, 258. 

Rel, suffix, 233, 325. 

Relational words, 79, 58. 

Revival of learning, 31, 27 ; 56, 44, 
Retro, Romance prefix, 246, 325. 
Riches (note), 99, 91 ; 100, 92. 

Rick, English suffix, 40, 33; 88, 72 
(note). 

Riddle, 67, 53 ; 216, 321. 

Righteous, 220, 322. 

Robert of Brunne wrote in East Mid- 
land dialect, 47, 39. 

Robert of Gloucester, accent, 74, 54. 
Roe, 87, 72. 

Roman influence on English, 29, 22. 
Romance dialects, 7, 12. 
words in English, 34, 31. 
table of words, 35, 31 et seg, 
words with English suffixes and 
prefixes, 40, 33. 

suffixes to denote gender, 90, 73 
word, plural how formed, 94, 78 ; 
98, 84. 

origin, adjectives of, 104, 105. 
prepositions. 206, 315, 
suffixes, 229, 325. 
roots, compound, 242, 325. 
particles in composition, 243, 325. 
Root of a word, 79, 58. 

and suffix connected in verbs, 174, 


2S3. 

Roots, definition ofj 211, 319. 
Ruff, 88, 72. 


Runic letters, 57, 45. 

Ry, Romance suffix, 39, 33 ; 233, 325. 

S, changed into si^ 26, 18. 
for 0,-44, ‘37» 

allied to r, represented by tr, 
66, 53. ^ 

changes in, intruded, 66, 53. 
plural suffix, 93, 77 ; 94, 78. 
s^x to singular words, 99, 92; 
100, 93. 

genitive case-ending, 102, 100. 
forming plural of adjectives, 104, 
, 105. 

m second person of verbs, 175, 289, 
in third, 176, 289. 
before a dental, 217, 321. 
in Romance suffixes, 230, 325, 
for i, 238, 325. 

Sam, adverbial stem, 200, 312. 

Same, 127, 180. 

— one, 145, 228. 1 
Sand, Teutonic prefix, 226, 324. 
Sandblind, 226, 324. 

Sanskrit, 8, 12. ^ , 

Grimm*s Law in, 13, 16. 
comparison of adjectives in,106,ii2. 
past tense formed by reduplication, 
155, 264; 156, 266. 

Saxon, branch of Low German, 4, 9. 

literature in ninth century, 4, 9. 
Saxons, 41, 34. 

invade England, 27, 20. 

Say, said, 172, 281. 

Scandinarian {see also Danes) — - 
language, 4, 9. 
dialects, 5, 9, 

compared with other Teutonic lan- 
^ages, 6, _ii. 
definite article in, 6, ii. 
pronoun reflexive, 6, 11. 
influence on English, 30, 24. 
local names, &c.,-30, 24. 
words in English, 30, 24- 
words in Norman-French, 31, 26, 
influence on they, 120, 160. 
forms in Northern dialect, 46, 37. 
origin oislyh, sli, S:c., 127, 179, 
influence on savie, 127, 180. 
origin of are, 182, 295. 

Scarce, 238, 325 ; 244, 325. 

Scourge, 244, 325. 

Se, Romance prefix, 246, 325. 

Sed, Romance prefix, 246, 325. 
Second, 114, 136 , 211, 325. 

= other, 150, 244. 
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Self, reflex pronoun, 121, 162. 
adjective = sajite, 122, 164. 
prefixed with personal pronoun, 
. 122, 165. 

\’arioiis uses of, 122, i65. 
used with owji, 1*23, 16S, 
represented by one, 123, 169. 
Semitic Ian[ri.i5:es, 11, 14; 57, 45. 
Seneschal, 73. 

September, 197, 311 (note). 

Ser, sere = sundry, 151, 250. 

Seven, 111, 12S. 

Seventh, 114, 136. 

Several, 151, 249, 

Sexton, 77, 57. 

Shall, 1S5, 300; 191, 309, 

= lo owe, 1S5, 300. 

Shamefaced, 219, 522. 

Shake‘^penre, accent, 74, 54. 

Sharp sound, how produced, physiolo- 
gically, 59, 49. 

She, 9*2, 74; 119, 156; 120, 158; 121, 
161. 

SherifT, 77, 57. 

Ship, nominal siifhx, 34, 31. 

English suffix, 40, 33, 

Si, adverbial stem, 200, 312, 

Sibilant, for two dentals, 2G, 18. 

changes in, GO, 53, 

Sik, 6, 11 (note). 

Since, adjective preposition, 20G, 314. 
Sinden, 182, 295. 

Sine, Romance prefix, 24S, 325. 
Singular, like plural, 9o, 81. 
some words none, 98, 86. 
distinct meaning from plural, 99, 
89. 

use of plural nouns, 99, 91. 
form as plural, 99, 92. 
form with the appearance of plural, 
100, 93. 

genitive of, 101, gS. 

Sion, suffi?:, 241, 325. 

Sire, 87, 72. 

Sister, S3, 72. 

Six, 111, 127 (note) : 111, 128. 

Sixth, 114, 136. 

Slattern, 86, 72. 

Sloven, SG, 72, 

Slut, SG, 72. 

Sneeze, 07, 53. 

So = O.E. S 7 va, 12s, 182. 
compounded, 135, 206. 
v'ith 136, 207. 

with a/so, 200, 312. 

Softening gutturals : — 
end of word, 24, 18. 


Softening gutturals * 

into labial aspirate, 25, 18. 
until quite lost, 25, 18. 

^into/, 25, 18. 
initial letter, 25, 18. 

^ into c/i, 44, 37. 

Some, adjectival suffix, 34, 31. 

English suffix, 40, 33. 
other uses, 33S, 214; 139, 215; 
142, 217 ; 142, 21S. 

Somdel, 142, 217, 

Son, S4, 72. 

Songster, 90, 73. 

Sor, suffix, 240, 325. 

Sory, suffix, 240, 325. 

Sounds, division of, 13, 16. 

Grimm’s Law on, 13, 16. 
y for t/i, 25, 18. 

/ into 25, 18. 

neighbouring, influence of, 25, t8. 
two consonants assimilated. 25, 18 
5* into st, 26, 18. 
assimilating of, 20, 18. 

/ for 1 % 25, 18. 
dior t/i, 25, 18. 

physiology of vocal organs, 58, 
46 — 59, 49. 

elementary, in Engli'^h, 61, 51, 
number of, in English, 02, 52. 
change in {see Vowels, Consonants). 
Sovereign, 235, 325 ; 247, 325. 

Sow, 87, 72 ; 92, 74. 

Spanish, 7, 12. 

words in English, 33, 29. 

Spawner, 88, 72. 

Speech, physiology of, 58, 46. 

parts of {see Parts of Speech). 
Spelling, changes in, 63, 52. 

Spirants, how produced physiologi- 
cally, 59, 49. 

Spoken alphabet, 5S, 46. 

Ss, suffix, 239, 325, 

St = 26, 18. 

Stag, 87, 72. 

Stallion, SS, 72. 

Stem {see Theme). 

Ster, suffix to denote gender, 89, 73, 
denoting also contempt, 90, 73. 
Stevedore, 239, 325. 

Steward, 222, 323, 

Strong verbs, 155, 263 — 106, 274. 
now strong, once weak, 107, 275 
letter infixed, 158, 268. 

Stib, Romance prefix, 247, 325. 
Substantive [see also Noun)— 
gender of, 82, 66. 
number of, 93, 75, 
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Substantive, case of, 100, 75. 
plural of ^see Plural), 
neuter, 90, 81. 
from adjectij^c, 105, ic6. 
adverbs, 193, 31 1. 
as suffix, 212, 32T ; 218, 322. 
compounds, 222, 323. 

Subter, Romance prefix, 247, 325. 

Such, 127, 179. 

used with as^ 135, 206 ; 135, 207, 
Suffixes, plural, comparative, 34, 31. 
nominal, 34, 31. 
adjectival, 34, 31. 
verbal, 34, 31. 

Romance, 39, 33, 

English, 40, 33. 

/y, SO, 63. 

denoting gender, 82, 67 ; 83, 70 ; 

90, 73 ; 91, 73. 
rick^ 88, 72 (note). _ 
t?;, to denote feminine, 89, 73. 
sier, ess, to denote feminine, 89, 
73; 217, 321 ; 91, 73. 
denoting plural, 93, 76, 
s, denoting plural, 03, 77 ; 94, 78. 
en, denoting plural, 95, 80. 
denoting case, 101, 96. 

?i, in adjectives, 101, 96; 104, 104. 
es, genitive singular, 101, 98 ; 102, 
99* . . 

ene, genitive plural, 102, 98. 
s, plural adjectives, 104, 105. 
er, comparative degree, 105, 109. 
esi, superlative degree, 105, 109. 

7)1, superlative, 215, 320. _ 
pjta, old superlative ending, 107, 
114. 

7nosi, 110, 124. 

Uf, 112, 128. 
ieen, 112, 129. 
iy, 112, 130. 
fold, pie, 113, 134.^ 
dja, iha, in ordinals, 114, 136. 

71, genitival, 123, 170. 
r, genitival, 123, 172; 124, 175. 
lie, 127, 179. 

d, i, in past part., 155, 263 ; 171, 
279. 

7t, in past part., ICl, 270. 
denoting mood and tense, 172, 282. 
denoting person, 173, 283.^ 
how connected with root in verbs, 
174, 283. 

a7i, €71, e, infinitive. 176, 290. 
wig, iiigy infinitive, 177, 291- 
tng, inde, &c. participles 180, 293 , ' 
214, 320. 


Suffixes, i in 7 nighi, 186, 301. 

lo 7 tg, gaifs, 72 ieal, in adverbs, 219. 

322 ; 194, 311, 
e, ly, in adverbs, 19G, 311. 
her^ in Sepfe tuber, 197, 311 (note). 
771 in ^rom, 203, 314. 
once independent words, 211, 319. 
in word formation, 211, 320. 
of Teutonic origin, 212, 321. 
vowel, 212, 321. 
consonantal, 213, 321. 
being nouns, 212, 321 ; 218, 322. 
being adjectives, 219, 322. 
adverbial, 220, 322, 
verbal, 220, 322. 
in compound words, 221, 323, 
of Romance origin, 229, 325. 
tker, 218, 321. 

Summons, 100, ^3. 

Sundor, adverbial compound, 200, 31a. 

Sundry, 151, 248. 

= divers, diffet'Ctii, sere, 151, 2sa 

Super, Romance prefix, 247, 325. 

Superlative degree in esl, 105, 109. 
degree in 77 iesi, 10 ^, 110; 110, 124. 
in Arj^an languages, 106, 112. 
in 77 :a, 107', 114. 
containing 109, 123, 
for South, East, West, 110, 126, 
used with 077 e, 145, 225. 

Sure, suffix, 240, 325, 

Surplice, 237, 325. 

Sweetheart, 219, 322. 

Swine, 87, 72. 

Swylc, 135, 207, 

Syllabic language, 57, 45. 

Sj’llable, recipient of accent, 74, 54. 
weakening, and casting off of, by 
accent, 76, 57. 

list of accented terminations, 74, 
54 (note). 

Synonyms, 32, 28 ; 39. 32. ^ 

Synthetic language, English in first 
period, 48, 40. 


T, represented by d, cast off, inserted, 
&c., 65, 53. 

suffix in past tense, 155, 263 ; 174, 
286. 

= if do, suffix to weak verbs, 
168,* 276. 

changed to .y (note), 174^ 286; 190. 
305- 

in 77 zight, 186, 301. 
sound of h, 25, 18. 
in Romance suffixes, 248, 3;^^ 
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Tallc of comparative found?, 13, lO. 

of synon> m?, 33. 

Tfldpclc, 323. 

Tccn, sufTix, ITJ, iro. 

Icn, 11-, 120. 

Icn^ic, dcHncJ, IW, sfo. 

cmphniic, intcntumnl^ 26 t» 
pait* in siron;; and \\caU verbs 
IW, 2^3 

pa<l, forired by rciIiij.ncilion, irili, 
264: I 7 t, *2“S. 

pn**!, cban/c of ^o.^cl in, 157, 2*5; ; 
!.>, 2 ' 9 - 

pn<t, f tin»d with f, ICS, 276; 
174, I'-A. 

pres'-m, 1..1, 2C3 ; 17!, eS^. 
present I a')'* 

ior:nc(l by cunip'f ilicn, ll*l, 309* 
denote*! ar.ilj tic.i]Iy, ItU, 30*^. 
Tcntli, 114, 

'Kr, 3?5 

T*U’Az> (ir^ .^nfnxcn), 

'I cry, "11, 325 

1 cuionic, oK,:In r! nnme, 5, S, 
proup**. oi diabct^, 4, 9. 
clcnicnl^ in Ktv^liOi, *i, o. 
of Indo*Kuroj«cr«n family, 0, 12 ; 


I, 12, 

nronn, Kr;:U*;h from, 27, 19 . 

; eople, m\ atlcrs nf hnfjantl, 27, 20. 
tribes in Kn^dniid before tlic 
Anpl(<, 2S, 20. 

$:sfn.\cs, 21’J, 32:. 
particle*? ns prcfi'C', 22!, 324. 

77; becomes d, /, x, ca* t cfiT, &C., CC, 53. 
in ibnd person of verbs, 170, abo. 
for d, 25, lE* 
nominal sufnx, Cl, 3;. 
n .tl^ibnit = //;/!/ u*£:\/:, ICC, 200, 


J)Kit,4%37: 120,173 ; i:.2, 197 ; lCd,ii^S. 
in Sccontl Period, 5C, 41. 
used with 1C I, 204. 

replaced by <rj, 1C3, 193. 
followed by preposition, 133, 193. 
lived forer'>C'/r/, ICC, ip^j. 
used with r/.fx/, 133, 2*^. 
definite article, 121, j6i. 

The, 125, 17S ; 132, 107 ; 133, 19S. 
stem of pronominal adverbs, lOS, 
312; luy, 312. 

Tbee, llS, 154. 

Their, 121, i6x ; 121, 175. 

Ihcm, 121 , jGo; 121 , i6x, 
cm, used for, 121, iCo. 

Tbeme. definition of, 211, 319. 
how formed, 211, 32a 
lys, 3x2. 


Thence, 12s, 3x2. 

TJicr, old comparative 'tifilx, 105, 113. 

ijscil uiih irtnc, 1C3, xj)^. 

Tlicrc, IPS, 312. 

Thes, 120, X7C* 

'I !ic‘c, 120, 170, 

•Ihcy,I20, x6d: 121, xf.i. 

'Ihi, instnimcnlal ca'c of //V, 127, X79. 
Thill;, 120. X7S; 127, 179 
Thine, 123, 171 : 125, 17O. 

ThniK = r•:^ ISC, 221, 

Tbmk, tbouf^h:, 172, 2S1 
Third, 114, 13O, 

T'iiirteen, 132, 129. 

T hirtcentb, 114, x,,0 
Tl.is. ilias, iho''', 120 , itS 
Tbitner, ll»\ 312. 

T hem Ictltr, 57, 45. 

T*h*»foi!j:h, T rutonic prefix, 225, 324. 
Tho.c, 120, 17S. 

Thou. 115, T52. 

cnaiu;cd to^w/, 115, 133. 
TTiotraipJ, 112, 132, 

T'hxcc, 110, 177 (note); 111, 22E. 
Threshold, 77, 57, 

Thresuin, ICP, 214. 

T hrice, ll»7, 311. 

Thxouj;b,^ t!iorou;;b, compar, preposi- 
tion, 201, 3x4. 
rosi of, 100, 113 : IP7, 3x2, 
Teutonic prefix, 2.*o, 324. 

Thus. IPy, 312. 

T by thine, 123, 17: ; 125, 276. 

T ichcl, 77, j;;. 

Tie, IVf Mihiv, 112, 230; 2:p, 325. 

T ihc for •/*;.;» 7= I -y3« 

T'lll, CO, 24; 2ii5, 3x4. 

T ion, snfnv, 211, 3:5. 

Tmesis, l.U, 193 ; laO, 2o3; M2. 2sS 
205. 3x4.^ 

To, before infinitive, *1?, 40; 51, 47 
177, 293. ^ 

related to dative case, 101, 96. 
atlvcrb, 107, 312. 
adverbial prefix, 105, 3x2. 
jircpositton ^/or, 201, 1x4, 
Teutonic prefix, 220, 324. 

To wit = iiavicly, 100, 30*5, 

Too, preposition, 201, 314. 

T’or, snOtx, 230, 325, 

Tory*, suflix, 210, 325. 

T'ouard, towards, 205, 314, 

Tramway, 73, 57. 

T'rans, Romance prefix, 247, 325. 
TVeen, plural of tret, 00, 80, 

Trench, ** Mnglish Past and Pretent. ' 
73- 
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Trillsj how produced physiolo^cally, 
59, 49. 

Trrx, suffix, 240, 325, 

Tude, suffix, 239, 325. 

Tiire, suffix, 240, 325, 

Turkish languajre, 11, 15. 

words in English, 33, 29. 

Twain, 111, 128. 

Twasum, 139, 214. 

Twelfth, 114, 136, 

Twelve, 112, 12S. 

Twentieth, 114, 136. 

Twenty, 112, 130. 

Twice, 197, 311. 

Two, 111, 128 (note); 110, 127, 

Tv, tie:, suffix, 112, 130 ; 239, 325. 


U for /, 44, 37. 
for e<i 40, 41, 

concerning u and 57, 45. 
how produced physiologically, 53 
47- 

different sounds of, 01, 51. 
from a in past tense, 160, 269. 

= 230, 325. 

ITc, suffix, 236, 325. 

Ultra, Romance prefix, 247, 325. 

Un, uni, Romance prefix, 247, 323 
English prefix, 40, 33. 

Teutonic prefix, 226, 324 
Uncle, 84, 72. 

Und, suffix, 241, 325* 

Under, prefix, 34, 31 ; 40, 33 ; 228, 

324- 

adverb, 197, 312, 
preposition, 204, 314. 

Ung, infinitive termination, 177, 291 ; 

ISO, 293. 

Until, 30, 24. 

compound preposition, 204, 314. 
Unto, compound preposition, 264,314. 
Up, prefix, 40, 33 ; 228, 324. 
adverb, 197, 312. 
preposition, 203, 314. 

Um, suffix, 236, 325. 

Us, 117, 149 

Ut, Teutonic prefix, 22S, 324. 

Utter, preposition, 203, 314. 


for 44, 37. 

represented by ph^ w, in, 64, 53. 
?/. 230, 325. 

m Romance suffixes, 230, 325. 
Vagabond, 241, 325. 


Ve, suffix, 230, 325. 

Verb, distinctions of, in O.E. dialects, 
41, 34-;45, 37. 

coalesces with pronoun, 46, 38. 
forms in First Period, 49, 40. 
forms in Second Period, 53, 41. 
strong and' weak, Second Period, 

53, 41. 

strong and weak, Third Period, 

54, 42. 

in Fourth Period, 55, 43. 
distinguished from noun accent, 
76, 55. 5 

inflectional part of speech, 79, 59. 
definition, formation of, 80, 6z. ' 
classification, 153, 252. 
transitive, 153, 253 ; 153, 255. 
intransitive, 153, 254. 
intransitive, with cognate object, 
153, 256. 

reflexive, 153, 253 ; 153, 255. 
reciprocal, 153, 283, 
causative, 153, 254. 
passive, 153, 255. 
impersonal, 353, 257. 
voice, mood, tense of, 153, 258. 
number, person of, 155, 262. 
conjugation of, 155, 263. 
strong, weak, 155, 263. 
elements of, 172, 282. 
inflexions of, 172, 282. 
present indicative, 173, 283. 
present subjunctive, 174, 284, 
past indicative, 174, 285. 
past subjunctive, 175, 288. 
person-ending, 175, 289. 
infinitive mood, 176, 290. 
present participle, 180, 293. 
anomalous, ISO, 294 ct seq^ 
verbal nouns, 177, 291. 
negative forms of, 183, 297, 
auxiliarj’’, 191, 309. 
intransitive and transitive, from 
same root, 221, 322. 

Verbal 'nouns, 177, 291. 

suffixes, 220, 323; 242, 325. 
compounds, 224, 323. 
endings, 242, 325, 

Verjuice, 242, 325, 

Viand, 241, 325. 

Vice, Romance prefix, 247, 325, 
Vinegar, 242, 325. 

Viven, 89, 73 ; 216, 320 (note), 
ocabulary], English, 34, 30. 

no foreign elements in, in the FireJ 
Period, 48, 40. 

changes, Second Peiioo £>4, 42 
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Vo^buljuy, changes, Third Period, 54, 
42- 

changes, Fifth Period, 56, 44. 
changes by influence of printing, 
&C., 66, 44. 

Vocal organs, physiology of, 68, 46. 

Vocative case, 100, 96. 

Voice, human, ph3^siology of, 58, 46, 
active, passive, 154, 258, 

Vo\vel, change in elder^ 107, 115. 
change in strong verb';, 155, 263. 
change in past tense, 157, 267 ; 158, 
269, 

between root and suffix in weak 
verbs, 168, 277 ; 168, 279. 
radical, in weak verbs, 169, 279. 
change in weak verbs, 171, 279. 
original of verbal stems, 171, 279 
(note). 

connecting root and suffix, 172, 
282 ; 173, 2S3 ; 174, 285 ; 175, 
2S8. 

suffixes, 212, 321 ; 229, 325. 

Vowels, how produced physiologically, 
58, 47. 

gradations, modifications of, 58, 
47 - . . 

modification into diphthongs, 59, 48. 
different sounds of, 61, 51. 
various sounds of, in English, 62, 
52- 

long and short, how represented in 
spelling, 63, 52. 

changed to form plural, 95, 79. 


W for^, 50, 41. 

cast off, inserted, wh = hw^ 64, 
53- 

Wan = •zvha7Zy 131, 192. 

Teutonic prefix, 226, 324. 

Wanton, 227, 324. 

Ward, adjectival suffix, 34, 31. 

Was, 182, 296 ; 162, 271. 

We, 117, 148. 

Weak verbs, 168, 276. 
in Gothic, 168, 277, 
in Old English, 168, 278. 
in Modern English, 168, 279. 
radical vowel in, 169, 279; 171, 

suffix c/ unused, 170, 279. 
exceptional forms, 171, 280; 172, 
281;^ 

Wen letter, 57, 45. 

Wench, 84, 72. 


Welsh, origin of name, 3, 8. 

Keltic language, 7, 12. 

Went, from wend, 172, 281. 

West Midland dialect (see Dialects). 
Wether, 87, 72. 

Whan or wan, 131, 192. 

What, whatever, 128, 183 ; 129, 184 : 
133, 2or, 

replaced by 133, 190. 
archaic use of, 134, 202. 
vulgar use of, 134, 203. 
used with 134, 204. 
used with ns, 134, 205. 
used for whatever, 136, 209. 

■=■ something, 137, 213. 
aneshweet, s^wilceshwcet, 137, 213. 
What for a = what so7'tc/ a, 129, 185. 
Whatso, 136, 208. 

Whatsoever, whatasever, whate\'er, 
136, 210. 

When, 199, 312. 

Where, 199, 312. 

Whether, whethersoever, 128, 183. 

= which of the two, 129, 1S6. 
Which, whichsoever, 128, 183 ; 130, 
189; 131, 195 ; 133, 197 ; 136, 
208. 








whichever, 136, 210. 
with the, that, &c., 131, 196. 

Whit, 146, 233. 

Whither, 199, 312. 

Whitne}^, account of Indo-Europeans, 
10, 13. 

on Grimm's Law, 24, 17. 

on laws other than Grimm's, 24, 17. 

on syllables, 57, 45. 

on orthography, 63, 52 (note). 

on pronouns, 80, 62. 

on prepositions, SO, 64. 

on verb have, 191, 309. 

Who, whoever, 128, 183; 130, 188; 
130, 189 ; 130, 190 ; 133, 107 ; 
130, 210. 

^ a7ty 07te, so77ie 07te, 137, 212. 
joined to soizic, 140, 217. 
adverbial stem, 199, 312. 

Whom, 128, 183. 

with the, 131, 193. 

Whose, 128, 183. 

with the, that, 131, 193. 

Whoso, whosoever, 136, 208. 

Wickliffe wrote in East Midland 
dialect, 47, 39. 
case absolute, 103, 702. 

Wife, 83, 71 (note) ; 80 72. 

Wig, 237, 325. 
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Wight, 14G, 233. 

Will, auxiliary verb, 191, 309. 

also 1S7, 302. 

Wind (a horn), 2G1, 269. 

Windsor, 78, 57. 

Wit, 190, 305.^ 

Witch, 85, 72. 

With, wither, preposition, 204, 314. 

Teutonic prefix, 22(5, 324. 

Wizard, 85, 72. 

Wolen, as infinitive, 1S7, 302. 

Words, definition of, 1, i. 

naturalized in English, 33, 29. 
number of, in English, 34, 30. 
pure and classical, 34, 30. 
vocabulary of English, 34, 30. 
Romance, in English, 34, 31. 
meaning of, distinguished by ac- 
cent, 7(5, 56. 

denoting quality, position, 79, 58. 
as parts of speech, 79, 59. 
used to denote gender, 92, 74. 
naturalized, plural of, 9.7, 84 ; 99, 
90. 

used only in plural, 98, 87. 
compound, genitives of, 102, loi.. 
compound, 221, 323. 
formation, roots of, 211, 319. 
Work, wrought, 172, 281. 

^Vorld, 222, 323. 

Worse, worst, 107, 117. 

Written alphabet, 58, 46. 


7 HE 


X, equivalent to hs or^J, 61, 50. 


Y, for^, ^0, 41 ; 186, 301. 

Teutonic prefix, 220, 324, 
in Romance suffixes, 229, 325. 

Ye, 118, 15s ; 200, 312. 

Yea, 200, 312. 

^ Yes, 200, 3x2. 

^Yesterday, 200, 312, 

Yet, 200, 312. 

Yon, yond, ^mnder, 125, 178; 128, i8j, 
York, 78, 57* 

You, IIS, 155. 

used for iJion, 118, 153. 
used (orycy 118, 155, 

Your, 124, 175. 

Youth, 216, 321. 


Z, for j*, 44, 37. 

for Sy Cj intruded* chanced, 67, 53* 


}? (thorn letter), 57, 45. 


P (wen letter), 57, 45. 


^5 5 V, 45. 
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ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


iSrao, Eighteeiipence each. 


This Series falls into two Classes — 

(1) First Reading Books for Beginners, provided not 
only with -Introductions and Notes, but with 
Vocabularies, and in some cases with Exercises 
based upon the Text. 

(2) Stepping-stones to the study of particular authors, 
intended for more advanced students who are beginning 
to read such authors as Terence, Plato, the Attic Dramatists, 
and the harder parts of Cicero, Horace, Virgil, and 
Thucydides. 

These are provided with Introductions and Notes, but 
no Vocabulary. The Publishers have been led to pro- 
vide the more strictly Elementary Books with Vocabularies 
by the representations of many teachers, who hold that be- 
ginners do not understand the use of a Dictionary, and of 
others -who, in the case of middle-class schools where the 
cost of books is a serious consideration, advocate the 
Vocabulary system on grounds of economy. It is hoped 
that the two parts of the Series, fitting into one another, 
may together fulfil all the requirements of Elementary and 
Preparatory Schools, and the Lower Forms of Public 
Schools. 
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The following Elementary Books, with Introductions, 
Notes, and Vocabularies, and in some cases with 
Exercises, are either ready or in preparation; — 

Aeschylus.' — PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. Edited by Rev. H. 
M. Stephenson, M.A. 

Arrian. — the EXPEDITION OF ALEXANDER. Selections 
adapted for the use of Beginners, and edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by John Bond, M.A., and 
A. S. Walpole, M.A. \In preparation. 

Csesar THE GALLIC WAR. BOOK I. Edited by A. S. 

Walpole, M.A. 

THE INVASION OF BRITAIN. Being Selections from Books 
IV. and V. of the “De Bello Gallico.” Adapted for the use of 
Beginners. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by W. 
Welch, M.A., and C. G. Duffield, M.A. 

THE HELVETIAN WAR. Being Selections from Book I.tof the 
“ De Bello Gallico.” Adapted for the use of Beginners. With 
Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary, by W. Welch, M.A., and 
C. G. Duffield, M.A. , [/« the press. 

THE GALLIC WAR. BOOKS II. AND HI. Edited by the 
Rev. W. G. Rutherford, M.A., LL.D., Head-Master of West- 
minster School. 

THE GALLIC WAR. BOOK IV. Edited by Clement Bryans, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Dulwich College. 

THE GALLIC WAR. SCENES FROM BOOKS V. and VI. 
Edited by C. Colbeck, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow j 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

THE GALLIC WAR. BOOKS N. and VI. (separately). By 
the same Editor. Book V. ready. Book VI. in preparation. 

THE GALLIC WAR. BOOK VII. Edited by John Bond, 
M.A., and A. S. Walpole, M.A. [/« the press. 

Cicero. — DE SENECTUTE. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, 
M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

DE AMICITIA. By the same Editor. 

STORIES OF ROMAN HISTORY. Adapted for the Use of 
Beginners. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by the Rev. 
G. E, Jeans, M.A., Fellow of Hereford College, Oxford, an^ 
A, V. Jones, M.A., Assistant-Masters at Haileybury College. 

Eutropius. — Adapted for the Use of Beginners. With Nc 
Vocabulary, and Exercises, by William Welch, M.A., and C 
G. Duffield, M.A., Assistant-Masters at Surrey County Schoo 
Cranleigh. 

Homer. — ILIAD. BOOK I. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A 
ind. A. S. Walpole, M.A. 
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Homer ILTAD. BOOKXVIIL THE ARMS OF ACHILLES. 

Edited by S. R. James, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton College. 

ODYSSEY. BOOK I. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M, A. and 
A. S. Walpole, M.A. 

Horace. — ODES. BOOKS!.— IV. Edited by T.E. Page, M. A., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Assistant-Master 
at the Charterhouse. Each U. 6(f. 

Livy.- — BOOK I. Edited by H. M. Stephenson, M.A., Head 
Master of St. Peter’s School, York. 

THE HANNIBALIAN WAR. Being part of the XXI. and 
XXII. BOOKS OF LIVY, adapted for the use of beginners, 
by G. C. Macaulay, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby ; formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

THE SIEGE OF SYRACUSE. Being part of the XXIV. AND 
XXV. BOOKS OF LIVY, adapted for the use of beginners. 
With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by George Richards, 
M.A., and A. S. WAlpole, M.A.' 

Lucian. — EXTRACTS FROM LUCIAN. Edited, with Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabulary, by Rev. John Bond, M.A., and 
A. S. Walpole, M.A. 

NepOS.— SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATIVE OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN HISTORY. Edited for the use of beginners with 
Notes, Vocabulaiy and Exercises, by G. S. Earnell, M.A. 

Ovid. — SELECTIONS. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A. 
late Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM OVID IN ELEGIAC VERSE. 
Arranged for the use of Beginners with Notes, Vocabulary, and 
Exercises, by Herbert H. Wilkinson, M.A. 

STORIES FROM THE METAMORPHOSES. Arranged for the 
Use of Beginners, With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, By 
J. Bond, M.A., and A. S. Walpole, M.A. [/u p'cparation. 

Phsedrus. — SELECT FABLES. Adapted for the Use of Be- 
ginners. With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, by A. S. 
Walpole, M.A. 

Thucydides.— THE RISE OF TPIE ATHENIAN EMPIRE- 
BOOK 1. cc. LXXXIX. — CXVII. and CXXVIII. — 
CXXXVIII. Edited with Notes, Vocabulary and Exercises, by F. 
H. Colson, M.A., Senior Classical Master at Bradford Grammar 
School; Fellow of St. John^s College, Cambridge. 

Virgil. — ^NEID. BOOK 1. Edited by A. S. Walpole, M.A. 

AINEID. BOOK V. Edited by Rev. A. Calvert, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

GEORGICS. BOOK 1. Edited by C. Bryans, M.A. 

\In preparation. 
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Virgil.— SELECTIONS. Edited by E. S. Shuckbuegh, M. A. 

Xenophon. — anabasis. book I. Edited by A. S. 
Walpole, M.A. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE CYROP^DIA. Edited, with 
Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, by A. H. Cooke, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge.. 

The following more advanced Books, with Introductions 
and Notes, but no Vocabulary, are either ready, or in 

preparation: — 

Cicero.— SELECT LETTER-. Edited by Rev. G. E. Jeans, 
M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master 
at Haileybury College. 

Euripides. — HECUBA. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M A. 
and A. S. Walpole, M.A, 

Herodotus. — SELECTIONS FROM BOOKS VI. and VIL, 
THE EXPEDITION OF XERXES. Edited by A. H. Cooke, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College; Cambridge. 

Horace. — SELECTIONS FROM THE SATIRES AND 
EPISTLES, Edited by Rev. W, J. V, Baker, M.A., Fellow of 
St. Jolin^s College, Cambridge ; Assistant-Master in Marlborough 
College. 

SELECT EPODES AND ARS POETICA. Edited by H. A. 
Dalton, M. A., formerly Senior Student of Christchurch ; Assistant- 
Master in Winchester College. 

Plato. — EUTHYPHRO AND MENEXENUS. Edited by C. E. 
Graves, M.A., Classical Lecturer and late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Terence. — SCENES FROM THE ANDRIA. Edited by F. \V. 
Cornish, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton College. 

The Greek Elegiac Poets. — FROM CALLINUS TO 
CALLIMACHUS. Selected and Edited by Rev. Herbert 
Kynaston, D.D,, Principal of Cheltenham College, and formerly 
Fellow of St, John’s College, Cambridge, 

Thucydides. — BOOK IV. Chs. L— XLI. THE CAPTURE 
OF SPHACTERIA. Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A. 

Virgil. — GEORGICS. BOOK 11. Edited by Rev. J. H. Skrine, 
M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford; Assistant-Master 
at Uppingham. 

Other Volumes to follow^ 
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CLASSICAL SERIES 
FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


Fcap. Svo. 

Being select portions of Greek and Latin authors, edited 
with Introductions and Notes, for the use of Middle and 
Upper forms of Schools, or of candidates for Public 
isxaminations at the Universities and elsewhere* 

iEschines.— IN CTESIPHONTEM. Edited by Rev. T. 
Gwatkxn, M, a., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

[/ft ike />resx, 

^schylus. — PERS/E. Edited by A. O. PACKARD, M.A. 

Fellow and Tutor of New College, O.vford. With Map. 35. M. 

Andocides.— DE MYSTERIIS. Editedby W. T. Hickik, M.A., 
lormerly Assistant Master in Denstone College. 6^4 

C.^sar.— THE GALLIC WAR. Edited, after Kraner, by Rev. 
John Bond, M.A,, and A* S. Walpole, M.A. With Maps. 6s. 

Catullus.— SELECT POEMS. Edited by F. P. Simpson, B.A. 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. New and Revised 
Edition. 5r. The Text of this Edition is carefully adapted to 
School use. 


Cicero.— the Catiline orations. From the German 

of IvARL Halm. Edited, with Additions, by A. S. Wilkins 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Latin at the Owens College, Manchester! 
Examiner of Classics to the University of London. New Edition! 
3s, 6/. 

PRO LEGE MANILIA. Edited, after Halm, by Professor A. S. 
Wilkins, M.A., LL.D. 2s, 6d. 

THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. From the German 
of Karl Halm. Enited, witli Corrections and Additional, 
by John E. B. Mayor, Professor of Latin in the University of 
Cambridge, and Fellow of St. John’s College. New Edition, 
revised, ^s, 

PRO ROSCIO AMERIND. Edited, after Halm, by E. H. Don- 
KIN, M.A,, late Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford j AsM*:tanl- 
blaster at Sherborne School. 4^. 6d, 

PRO P. SESTIO. Edited by Rev. H. A. Holden', M.A., LT..D., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge;^ and late Classical 
Examiner to the University of London. 5J. 
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Demosthenes.— DE CORONA. Edited by B. Drake, M.A., 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, New and revised 
Edition, 4s. 6rf. 

ADVERSUS LEPTINEM. Edited by Rev, J. R. King, M.A,, 
Fellow and Tutor of Oinel College, Oxford. 4s*, 6d. 

THE FIRST PHILIPPIC. Edited, after C, Rehdantz, by Rev. 
T. Gw ATKIN, M.A,, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
2s. 6d. 

IN MIDIAM. Edited by Prof. A. S. Wilkins, LL.D., and 
Herman Hager, Ph.D., of the Owens College, Manchester, 

lln preparaiio 7 t. 

Euripides. — HIPPOLYTUS. Edited by J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., 
Fellow andPofessor of Ancient Plistory in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and J, B, Bury, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, ^s. 6d. 

MEDEA. Edited by A, W. Verrall, M.A,, Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3^. 6d. 

IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. Edited by E. B. England, M.A., 
I.ecturer at the Owens College, Manchester, 4s. 6d. 

Herodotus. — BOOKS V. and VI. Edited by J. Steachan, 
M.A., Professor of Greek in the Owens College, Manchester. 

II71 prcparaiioit. 

BOOKS VII. AND VIII. Edited by Rev. A. H. Cooke, M.A,, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. \In preparaiion. 

Homer.— ILIAD. BOOKS L, IX., XI., XVL— XXIV. THE 
STORY OF ACHILLES. Edited by the late J. H. Pratt, 
M.A., and Walter Leaf, M.A., Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 6s. 

ODYSSEY. BOOK IX. Edited by Prof. John E. B. Mayor. 
2s. 6d. 

ODYSSEY. BOOKS XXL— XXIV. THE TRIUMPH OF 
ODYSSEUS. Edited by S. G. Hamilton, B.A., Fellow of 
Hertford College, Oxford. 3r. 6d. 

Horace. — THE ODES. Edited by T. E. Page, M.A., fonnerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Assistant-Master at 
Charterhouse. 6s. (BOOKS I., II., III., and IV. separately, 
2s. each.) 

TI-IE SATIRES. Edited by Arthur Palmer, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin ; Professor of Latin in the University of 
Dublin. 6s. 

THE EPISTLES and ARS P 0 ETICA._ Edited by A S. 
Wilkins, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Latin in Owens College, 
Manchester ; Examiner in Classics to the University of 
London. 6s. 
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Isaeos. — THE ORATIONS. Edited by William Ridgeway, 
M.A., Fellow of Cains College, Cambridge ; and Professor of 
Greek in the Univei’sity of Cork. \_In p7-i'paration. 

Juvenal. THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited, for the Use of 
Schools, by E. G. Hardy, M.A., Head Master of Grantham 
Grammar School; late Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 5r. 

The Text of- this Edition is carefully adapted to School use. 

SELECT SATIRES. Edited by Professor John E. B. Mayor. 
X. AND XI. 3r. 6a'. XII. — XVI. 41-. 6d. 

Livy. — BOOKS II. AND HI. Edited by Rev. H. M. Stephenson, 
M.A., Head-Master of St. Peter’s School, York. 5 j. 

BOOKS XXL AND XXII. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Capes, 
M.A., Reader in Ancient History at Oxford. Maps. 51-. 

BOOKS XXIII AND XXIV. Edited by G. C. Macaulay, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Rugby. With Maps. 5r. 

THE LAST TWO KINGS OF MACEDON. EXTRACTS 
FROM THE FOURTH AND FIFTH DECADES OF 
LIVY. Selected and Edited, with Inti'oduction and Notes, by 
F. H. Rawlins, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; and 
Assistant-Master at Eton. With Maps. 3^. Ca'. 

Lucretius. BOOKS I. — HI. Edited by J. 11. Warburton 
Lee, M.A., late Scholar of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Rossall. 4s. 6d. 

Lysias. — select ORATIONS. Edited byE. S. Shuckburgh, 
M. A., late Assistant-Master at Eton College, formerly Fello\v and 
Assistant -Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. New Edition, 
revised, 6s, 

Martial. SELECT EPIGRAMS. Edited by Rev. H. M. 
Stephenson, M.A. 6s. 

Ovid. — FASTI. Edited by G. H. Hallam, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Plarrow. 
With Maps. S^. 

HEROIDUM EPISTUL^ XIII. Edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, 
M.A. 4s. 6d, 

METAMORPHOSES. BOOKS XIII. and XIV. Edited by 
C. Simmons, M.A. 4^. 6d. 

Plato. — MENO. Edited by E. S. Thompson, M.A., Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. [In preparation. 

APOLOGY AND CRITO. Edited by F. J. H. Jenkinson, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambiddge. \In preparaiioji. 

THE REPUBLIC. BOOKS I.— V. Edited by T. H. Warren. 
M.A., President of Magdalen College, Oxford, [/« th^ press. 
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Plautus. — MILES GLORIOSUS. Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell. 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of Greek in 
the University of Dublin. Second Edition Revised. 5r. 
AMPHITRUO. Edited by Arthur Palmer, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College and Regius Professor of Latin in the University 
of Dublin. [/« preparation, 

CAPTIVI. Edited by A, Rhys Smith, late Junior Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. \In preparation. 

Pliny. — LETTERS. BOOK III. Edited by Professor John E. B. 
Mayor. With Life of Pliny by G. H. Rendall, M.'A, 5r. 

LETTERS. BOOKS I. and II. Edited by J. Cowan, 'B.A., 
Assistant Master in the Grammar School, Manchester. 

\^In p7‘eparatio7i. 

Plutarch. — life OF THEMISTOKLES. Edited by Rev. 
H. A. Holden, M.A., LL.D. Ss. 

Polybius. — HISTORY OF THE ACH/EAN LEAGUE. Being 
Parts of Books II., HI., and IV. Edited by W. W. Capes. 
M.A. [A* the press. 

Propertius. — SELECT POEMS. Edited by'- Professor J. P. 
Postdate, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition, revised. 6 j. 

Sallust.— CATILINA AND JUGURTHA. Edited by C. Meri- 
VALE, D.D., Dean of Ely. New Edition, carefully revised and 
enlarged, 4^. 6 d. Or separately, zs. 6 d. each. 

BELLUM CATULINAE. Edited by A. M. Cook, M.A., Assist- 
ant Master at St. Paul’s School. 4 s. 6 d. 

JUGURTHA. By the same Editor. \In preparation. 

Sophocles. — ANTIGONE. Edited by Rev. John Bond, M.A., 
and A. S. Walpole, M.A. [ In preparaiiojt . 

Tacitus. — AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Edited by A. J. 
Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A,, Translators of 
Tacitus. New Edition, 3.r. 6 d. Or separately, 2 s. each. 

THE ANNALS. BOOK VI. By the same Editors. 2 s. 6 d. 
THE HISTORIES. BOOKS I. and II. Edited by A. D. 

Godley. M.A. 5j. ^ ^ „ 

THE ANNALS. BOOKS I. and II. Edited by J. S. Reid, 
M.L., Litt.D. \In preparation. 

Terence. — HAUTON TIMORUMENOS. Edited by E. S. 
Shuckburoh, M.A. y. With Translation, 4!'. (id,' 
PHORMIO. Edited by Rev, John Bond, M.A., and A. S. 
Walpole, M.A. 4 ?. (id. 
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Thucydides. BOOK IV. Edited by C. E. Graves, M.A., 
Classical Lecturer, and late Fellow of St. John^s College, 
Cambridge, 

BOOKS I. IL III. AND V. By the same Editor. To be published 
separately, [In frcpaj’aiioiu {Book V, hi ihc prcssS) 

BOOKS VL AND VII. THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION, Edited 
by the Rev. Percival Frost, M, A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. New Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
Map. 55“* 

Tibullus. — SELECT POEMS. Edited by Professor J. P. 
Postgate, M.A. [/« preparation. 

Virgil. — AiNEID. BOOKS IL and III. THE NARRATIVE 
OF AiNEAS. Edited by E. AV. Howson, M. A., Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Harrow. 35“. 

Xenophon. — HELLENICA, BOOKS I. AND II. Edited by 
H. Hailstone, B.A., late Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
With Map. 4?. 6/1. 

CYROP^DIA. BOOKS VII. and VIH. Edited by Alfred 
Goodwin, M.A., Professor pf Greek in University College, 
London. Sj. • 

MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. Edited by A. R. Cluer, B.A., 
Balliol College, O.xford. 6j. 

THE ANABASIS. BOOKS I.— IV. Edited by Professors W. W. 
Goodwin and J. W. White. Adapted to Goodwin’s Greek 
Grammar. With a Map. 5 j. 

HIERO. Edited by Rev. H. A. Holden, M.A., LL.D. 3?. 67. 

OECONOMICUS. By the same Editor. With Introduction, 
Explanatory Notes, Critical Appendix, and T.exicon. 6r. 

Other Vohimes luill follouo. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

(i) Texts, Edited with Introductions and Notes, 
for the use of Advanced Students. (2) Commentaries 
and Translations. 

^schylus, — THE EUMENIDES. The Greek Text, with 
Introduction, English Notes, and Verse Translation. By Bernard 
Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. Sj. 
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.ffischylus. — AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHORCE, AND EUME- 
NIDES. Edited, -with Introduction and Notes, by A. O. 
Prickard, M,A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
Syo, \In preparatio7t. 

AGAMEMNO. Emendavit David S. Margoliouth, Coll. Nov. 
Oxon. Soc. Demy 8vo, 2s, 6 d. 

THE SEVEN AGAINST THEBES.” Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Commentary, and Translation, by A. W. Verrall, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius. — BOOK iv, of the 

MEDITATIONS. The Text Revised, with Translation and 
Notes, by Hastings Crossley, M.A., Professor of Greek in 
Queen’s College, Belfast. Svo. 6s. 

Aristotle. — THE METAPHYSICS. BOOK I. Translated by 
a Cambridge Graduate. Svo. 5r, {Book II. in pirparation. 

THE POLITICS. Edited, after Susemihl, by R. D. Hicks, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Svo. 

\In the press. 

THE POLITICS. Translated by Rev._ J. E. C. W-elldon, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and Head-Master of 
Plarrow School. Crown Svo. ics. 6d. 

THE RHETORIC. Translated with an Analysis and Critical 
Notes, by the same. Crown Svo. 'js. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC. 
With Analysis, Notes, and Appendices. By E. M. Cope, Fellow 
and Tutor of d'rinity College, Cambridge. Svo. 14J. 

THE SOPHISTICI ELENCHI. With Translation and Notes 
by E. PosTE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Svo. 8s. 6d, 

Aristophanes. — the birds. Translated into English Verse, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by B. H. Kennedy, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown Svo. 6s. Help Notes to the same, for the use of 
Students, is. 6d. 

Attic Orators.— FROM ANTIPHON TO ISAEOS. By 
R. C. Jebb, M.A., LI..D., Professor of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow. 2 vols. Svo. 25^. 

SELECTIONS FROM ANTIPHON, ANDOKIDES, LYSIAS, 
ISOKRATES, and ISAEOS. Edited, with Notes, by Pro- 
fessor Jebb. Being a companion volume to the preceding work. 
Svo. 12s. 6d. 
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Babnus* — Edited, with Introductory Dissertations, Critical Notes, 
Commentary and Lexicon, By Rev. W, Gtjnton Rutherford, 
M. A., LL.D., Head-Master of Westminster School, 8vo. 12s, 6d, 

Cicero. — THE ACADEMICA, The Text revised and explained 
by J. S. Reid, M.L,, Litt.D., Fellow of Cains College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. I5r, 

THE ACADEMICS, Translated by J. S. Reid, M.L, 8vo. 55. 6cl, 

SELECT LETTERS. After the Edition of Albert Watson, 
M.A. Translated by G. E, Jeans, M.A,, Fellow of Hertford 
College, Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Haileybury. 8vo. 

I or. 6d, 

(See also Classical Senes,) 

Euripides. — MEDEA. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
A. W. Verrall, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. ys, 6d, 

IPHIGENIA IN AULIS. -Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by E. B. England, M,A.,^ Lecturer in the- Owens College, 
Manchester. 8vo. Ifn prefa^mtion. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF EURIPIDES. By 
Professor J. P. Mahaffy. Fcap. 8vo. ir. 6^. {Classical Writers 
Se?des,) 

(See also Classical Series,) 

Herodotus.— BOOKS I.— HI. THE ANCIENT EMPIRES 
OF THE EAST. Edited, with Notes, Introductions, and Ap- 
pendices, by A. H. Sayce, Deputy-Professor of Comparative 
Philology, Oxford; Honorary LL.D,, Dublin, Demy 8vo. i6r. 

BOOKS IV. — IX. Edited by Reginald W. Macan, M.A., 

Lecturer in Ancient History at Brasenose College, Oxford. 8vo. 

[In preparation, 

Homer. — THE ILIAD. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Walter Leaf, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. Vol. I. Books L — XIL 14s. [Vol. IL in preparation 

THE ILIAD. Translated into English Prose. By Andrew 
Lang, M.A., Walter Leaf, M.A,, and Ernest Myers, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 12s, 6d, 

THE ODYSSEY. Done into' English by S. H. Butcher, M.A., 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, and Andreav 
Lang, M.A,, late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Fifth 
Edition, revised and corrected. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HOMER. By the 
Right Hon. W. E, Gladstone, M.P. i8mo. is, {Literature 
Primers,) 
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Homer. HOMERIC DICTIONARY. For Use in Schools and 
Colleges. Translated from the Germm of Dr. G. Autenrieth, 
with Additions and Corrections, by R. P. Keep, Ph.D. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

{See also Classical Series.) 

Horace. — the works of Horace rendered into 

ENGLISH PROSE. With Introductions, Running Analysis, 
Notes, &c. By J. Lonsdale, M. A., and S. Lee, M.A. (G/a6e 
Edttw7t,) 35*. 6d, 

STUDIES, LITERARY AND HISTORICAL, IN THE ODES 
OF HORACE. By A. W, Verrall, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 8x. 6d, 

(See also Classical Series.) 

Juvenal. — thirteen satires of JUVENAL. With a 
Commentary. By John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Latin 
in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. lOi^. 6d 
Vol. 11. Second Edition, los. 6d. ^ , 

The new matter consists of an Introduction ^pp. i — 53), Addi- 
tional Notes (pp. 333 — 466) and Index {pp. 467 — 526), It is also 
issued separately, as a Supplement to the previous edition, at ^s. 

THIRTEEN SATIRES. Translated into English after the Text 
of J. E. B. Mayor by Alexander Leeper, M.A., Warden ot 
Trinity College, in the University of Melbourne. Crown 8vo. 
3^. 6d. 

(See also Classical Seriesl\ 

Livy. — BOOKS L — IV. Translated by Rev. H. M. Stephenson, 
M. A., Head Master of St, Peter's School, York. \In freparaiion. 
BOOKS XXI. — XXV. Translated by Alfred John Church, 
M.A., of Lincoln College, Oxford, Professor of Latin, University 
College, London, and William Jackson Brodrjbu, M.A., late 
Fellow of St, John's College, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. ^s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LIVY. By Rev. 
W. W. Capes, Reader in Ancient History at Oxford, Fcap. 8vo, 
is, 6d, {Classical Wydlers Series.) 

(See also Classical Series.) 

Martial.— BOOKS I. and II. of tile epigrams. Edited, 

with Introduction and Notes, by Professor J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. 
Svo. \In the press. 

(See also Classical Seeded). 

Pausanias. — DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. Translated by 
J. G. Frazer, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[/ n p'eparation. 
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Phrynichus. — THE NEW PIIRYNICHUS ; being a Revised 
Text of the Ecloi^a of the Grammarian Phrynichus* "With Intro- 
duction and Commentary by Rev. W, Gunion Rutherford, 
M.A., LL.D., Plead Master of Westminster School. Svo, i8j. 

Pindar.— THE EXTANT ODES OF PINDAR. Translated 
into English, witli an Introduction and short Notes, by Ernest 
Myers, M,A., late Fellow of Wadhani College, Oxford. Second 
Edition, Crown Svo. 5^. 

THE OLYMPIAN AND PYTHIAN ODES. Edited, with an 
Introductory Essay, Notes, and Index^cs, by Basil Gildersleeve, 
Professor of Greek in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
Crown 8yo, Js, 6^/, 

Plato. — PPI/EDO. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appen- 
dices, by R. D. Archer-Hind, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College. 
Cambridge, Svo. Ss. 6d, 

TIMriiUS. — Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the same 
Editor. Svo. . [/u the press, 

PII/EDO', Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. D. Geddes, 
LL.D., Principal of the University of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 
Demy Svo. Sl 6r/. 

PHILEBUS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, hy Henry 
Jackson, M.A., P'ellow of Trinily College, Cambridge. Svo. 

[/;/ preparation, 

TPIE . REPUBLIC. — Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
PI, C. CooDiiART, M.A,, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Svo preparation, 

TPIE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into English, with an 
Analysis and Notes, by J. Ll. Davies, M.A., and D. J. Vaughan, 
M.A. iSmo. 4L 6d, 

EUTHYPHRO, apology, CRITO, AND PPIriiDO. Trans- 
lated by F. J. Church. iSmo. 6d, 

PH/EDRUS, LYSIS, AND PROTAGORAS. Translated by 
Rev. J. Wright, M.A [JVtw edition in pre^araiioji, 

(See also Classical Scries,) 

Plautus. — THE MOSTELLARIA OF PLAUTUS. With Notes, 
Prolegomena, and Excursus. By William Ramsay, M.A., 
formerly Professor of Pluinanity in the University of Glasgow. 
Edited by Professor George G. Ramsay, M. A., of the University 
of Glasgow. Svo. 14.^. 

(See also Classical Scries,) 

Polybius. — THE HISTORIES. Translated^ with Introduction 
and Notes, by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A. Svo. \In preparation. 
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Sallust. — CATILINE AND JUGURTHA, Translated, with 
Introductory Essays, by A, W. Pollard, B.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE CATILINE (separately). Crown 8vo. 35', 

(See also Classical Series.) 

Sophocles.— CEDIPUS THE KING. Translated from the 
Greek of Sophocles into English Verse by E. D. A, Morshe/iD, 
M.A., late Fellow of New College, Oxford j Assistant Master at 
Winchester College, Fcap, 8vo. 3^^. 6d. 

Studia Scenica* — Part L, Section I, Introductory Study on 
the Text of the Greek Dramas. The Text of SOPHOCLES’ 
TRACHINIAE, 1-300. By David S. Margoliouth, Fellow 
of New College, Oxford, Demy 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Tacitus, — THE ANNALS. Edited, with Introductions and 
Notes, by G. O. Holbrooke, M.A., Professor of Latin in Trinity 
College, Hartford, U.S.A. With Maps. 8vo. i6l 

THE ANNALS, Translated by A. J. Church, M,A., and W. J. 
Brodribb, M,A, With Notes and Maps, New Edition, Ci \ 8vo. 
*js, 6d, 

THE HISTORIES. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Rev. W. A. Spooner, M.A., Fellow of New College, and 
H. M, Spooner, M,A,, formerly Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 8 VO. [Az preparation, 

THE lilSTORY, Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., and W. 
J. Brodribb, M.A. With Notes and a Map. Crown 8vo. 61. 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANY, WITH THE DIALOGUE 
ON ORATORY. Translated by A. J. Church, M.A., and 
W. J. Brodribb, M.A, With Notes and Maps. New and 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 4J. (>d, 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY" OF TACITUS. By 
A, J. Church, M.A. and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 
ij*. 6^. {Classical WHie^^s Series,) 

Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. Rendered into English 
Prose with Introductory Essay by A. Lang, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Virgil. — THE WORKS OF VIRGIL RENDERED INTO 
ENGLISH PROSE, with Notes, Inti^oductions, Running Analysis, 
and an Index, by James Lonsdale, M.A., and Samuel Lee, 
M.A. New Edition, Globe 8vo. 3L 6d, 

THE ^NEID. Translated by J. W. Mackail, M.A., Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, ys, 6d, 
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GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, & PHILOLOGY. 

Belcher. — SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COi\I- 
POSITION AND EXAMINATION PAPERS IN LATIN 
GRAMMAR, to which is prefixed a Chapter 011 Analysis of 
Sentences. B}’- the Rev. H. Belcher, M. A,, Rector of the High 
School, Dunedin, N.Z. New Edition. iSmo. u. 6 ^. 

KEY TO THE ABOVE (for Teachers only). 3 L 6 ^. 

SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION, 
Part II., On the Syntax of Sentences, with an Appendix, includ- 
ing EXERCISES IN LATIN IDIOMS, &c, iSmo. 2 j. 

KEY TO THE ABOVE (for Teachers only). 35 *. 

Blackie. — GREEK AND ENGLISH DIALOGUES FOR USE 
IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By John Stuart Blackie, 
Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8 vo. 6d, 

Bryans.— LATIN PROSE EXERCISES BASED UPON 
CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. With a Classification of Caesar’s 
Chief Phrases and Grammatical ^Notes on Caesar’s Usages. By 
Clement' Bryans, M.A,, Assistant-Master in Dulwich College. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8 vo. 2 ^. 6d, 

KEY TO THE ABOVE (for Teachers only). 3 l 6d. 

GREEK PROSE EXERCISES based upon Thucydides. By the 
same Author. Extra fcap. 8 vo. \In preparatmz. 

Colson. — A FIRST GREEK READER. By F. H. Colson, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Senior 
Classical Master at Bradford Grammar School, Globe 8 vo. 

\ln preparation, 

Eicke first lessons in LATIN. By K. M. Eicke, B.A., 

Assistant-Master in Oundle School. Globe 8 vo, 

Ellis.— PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE QUANTITATIVE 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, for the use of Classical 
Teachers and Linguists. By A. J. Ellis, B.A., F.R.S, Extra 
fcap. 8 vo. Sd, 

England. — EXERCISES ON LATIN SYNTAX AND IDIOM- 
ARRANGED WITH REFERENCE TO ROBY’S SCPIOOL 
LATIN GRAMMAR. By E. B. England, M.A., Assistant 
Lecturer at the Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8 vo. 2 J, 6d, 
Key for Teachers only, 2 J*. 6^1 

Goodwin. — Works by W. W. GooDWIN, LL.D., Professor of 
Greek in Harvard University, U.S.A. 

SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF THE GREEK 
VERB. New Edition, revised. Crown 8 vo. 6s, 6d. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR, New Edition, revised. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

‘*Tt is the best Greek Grammar of its size in the English language.** — 

Athen/eum. 
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Goodwin- — a GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Crown 
8vo. 3J. 6d, 

Greenwood.— THE ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAMMAR, 

including Accidence, Irregular Verbs, and Principles of Deriva- 
tion and Composition ; adapted to the System of Crude P'orms. 

J- Greenwood, Principal of Owens College, Manchester. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Hadley and Allen. — a GREEK GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By James Hadley, late 
Professor in Yale College. Revised and in part Rewritten by 
Frederic de Forest Allen, Professor in Har^^ard College. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, ^ 

Hodgson.— mythology for LATIN VERSIFICATION. 

A brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be 
rendered into Latin Verse for Schools. By F. Hodgson, B.D., 
late Provost of Eton. New Edition, revised by F. C. Hodgson, 
M.A. iSmo. 3L 

Jackson. — first STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. By Blomfield Jackson, M.A., Assistant-Master in 
King’s College School, London. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. i8mo. is. 6d. 

KEY TO FIRST STEPS (for Teachers only). i8mo. 3J. 6d. 
SECOND STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, with 
Miscellaneous Idioms, Aids to Accentuation, and Examination 
Papers in Greek Scholarship. i8mo. zs. 6d. 

KEY TO SECOND STEPS (for Teachers only). i8mo. 3^. 6d. 

Kynaston.— exercises IN the composition of 

GREEK IAMBIC VERSE by Translations from English Dra- 
matists. By Rev. H. Kynaston, D.D., Principal of Cheltenham 
College. With Introduction, Vocabulary, &c. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Extra leap. 8vo. 5 j, 

KEY TO THE SAME (for Teachers only). Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s, 6d, 

Lupton.— an introduction to LATIN ELEGIAC 

VERSE COMPOSITION. By J. H. Li7Pton, M. A., Sur-Master 
of St. Paul’s School, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Globe 8vo. zs. 6d. 

LATIN RENDERING OF THE EXERCISES IN PART II. 
(XXV. -C.). Globe 8vo. 37-. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE COMPOSITION OF LATIN 
LYRICS. By the same Author. Globe 8vo. \Iii preparatio7t. 
Mackie. — PARALLEL PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
INTO GREEK AND ENGLISH. Carefully graduated for tl 
use of Colleges and Schools. With Indexes. By Rev, Ellis r* 
Mackie, Classical Mader at Heversham Grammar School, Glob 
8vo. 4sT6d, 
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Macmillan. — FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By M. C. Mac- 
MILLAN, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge; 
sometime Assistant-Master in St. Paul’s School. New Edition, 
enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. A Short Syntax is in prepara- 
tion to follow the Accidence. 

Macmillan’s Latin Course. FIRST PART. By A, M. 
Cook, M.A., Assistant-Master at St PauFs School. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Globe 8vo* 3^. (id. 

*** The Second Part is in prcpaj'ation, 

Macmillan's Shorter Latin Course. By a. M. Cook, 

M.A., Assistant-Master at St.PauFs School. Being an abridgement* 
of “ Macmillan's Latin Course," First Year. Globe 8vo. is, 6d^ 
Marshall. — a table OF IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS,’ 
classified according to the arrangement of Curtius's Greek Grammar. 
By J. M. Marshall, M.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Durham; New Edition. 8vo, is. 

Mayor (John E. B.) — FIRST GREEK READER. Edited 
after Karl Halm, with Corrections and large Additions by Pro- 
iessor John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. New Edition, revised. Fcap, 8vo. 45*. 6d. 

Mayor (Joseph B.)— GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. By the 
Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature in 
King’s College, London. Part I,, with Vocabulary, is, 6d. 
Parts II. and HI., with Vocabulary and Index, y. 6d, Complete 
in one Vol. fcap. Svo. 41. 6d. 

N ixon. — PARALLEL EXTRACTS, Arranged for Translation into 
Pmglish and La^-in, with Notes on Idioms, By J. E. Nixon, 
M. A», Fellow and Classical Lecturer, King's College, Cambridge. 
Part I. — Historical and Epistolary, New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. CroMm Svo. 3L 6d, 

PROSE EXTRACTS, Arranged for Translation into English and 
Latin, with General and Special Prefaces on Style and Idiom. 
I. Oratorical. IT. Plistorical. III. Philosophical and Miscella- 
neons. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d, 

Translatio7is of Select Passages supplied by Author only. 

Peile. — A PRIMER OF PHILOLOGY. By J. Peile, M.A., 
Fellow aud Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. l8mo. is. 
Postgate and Vince. — a DICTIONARY OF LATIN 
ETYMOLOGY. By J. P. Postgate, M.A., and C. A. Vince, 
M.A. [/« preparation, 

Potts (A. W.) — Works by Alexander W. Potts. M.A., 
LL.D , late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Head 
Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh. 

HINTS TOWARDS LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. New 
Ediiion. Extra leap. 8vo. 3r 
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Potts.— passages FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN 
FROSE. Edited with Notes and References to the above. New 
Edition. Exti'a fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

LATIN VERSIONS OF PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
INTO LATIN PROSE (for Teachers only). 2^. 6d. 

Reid.— A grammar of TACITUS. ByJ. S. Reid, M.L., 

Fellow of Cains College, Cambridge. \Tn Preparation, 

A GRAMMAR OF VERGIL. By the same Author. 

\In preparation, 

Shnilar Grammars to other Classical Authors will probably follow, 

Roby.— A GRAMMAR OF TPIE LATIN LANGUAGE, from 
Plautus to Suetonius. By H. J. Roby, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. In Two Parts. Fifth Edition. 
Part I. containing: — Book I. Sounds. Book II. Inflexions. 
Book III. Word-formation. Appendices. Crown 8vo. gr. 
Part II. Syntax, Prepositions, &c. Crown 8vo. lo^. 6(/. 

" Marked by the clear and practised insight of a master in his art. A hook that 
would do honour to any country/* — 

SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By the same Author. Crown 
8vo. 

Rush.— synthetic LATIN DELECTUS. A First Latin 

Construing Book arranged on the Principles of Grammatical 
Analysis. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. Rush, B.A. 
With Preface by the Rev. W. F. Moulton, M.A., D.D, New 
and Enlai’ged Edition. Extra fcap, 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Rust. — FIRST STEPS TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By the Rev. G. Rust, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
Master of the Lower School, King’s College, London. New 
Edition. i8mo, is. 6d. 

KEY TO THE ABOVE. By W. M. Yates, Assistant-Master in 
the Pligh School, Sale. i8mo. ^s, 6d. 

Rutherford. — Works by the Rev. W. GuNioN Rutherford, 
M.A., LL.D., Head-Master of Westminster School. 

A FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. New Edition, enlarged. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. is. 6d, 

REX LEX, A Short Digest of the principal Relations between 
Latin, Greek, and Anglo-Saxon Sounds. 8vo.' \In preparation. 
THE NEW PHRYNICHUS ; being a Revised Text of the 
Ecloga of the Grammarian Phrynichus. With Introduction and 
Commentary. 8vo. iSs. 

Simpson.— LATIN PROSE AFTER THE BEST AUTHORS. 
By F. P. Simpson, B.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Part I. CESARIAN PROSE. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2 l 6d. 

KEY TO T^HE ABOVE, for Teachers only. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^*. 
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Thring. Works by the Rev. E. Thring, M.A., Head-Master of 
Uppingham School. 

A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Construing Book for 
Beginners. New Edition, enlarged, with Colom-ed Sentence 
Maps. Fcap. Svo. 2s. bd. 

A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. Fcap. 8vo. is.^d. 

White. — FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. Adapted to GOOD- 
WIN’S GREEK GRAMMAR, and designed as an introduction 
to the ANABASIS OF XENOPHON. By John Williams 
White, Ph.D., Assistant-Professor of Greek in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Crown Svo, 4^, 6^. 

Wilkins and Strachan. — PASSAGES FOR TRANSLA- 
TION FROM GREEK AND LATIN, Selected and Arranged 
by A. S. Wilkins, M.A,, Professor of Latin, and J. Strachan, 
M.A., Professor of Greek, in the Owens College, Manchester. 

\In the press. 

Wright. — Works by J. WrigHt, M.A., late Head Master of 
Sutton Qoldfield School. 

A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR ; or, The Form and Use of 
Words in Latin, with Progressive Exercises. Crown Svo. 4^. (yd. 

THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME, An Easy Narrative, abridged 
from the First Book of Liv}'" by the omission of Difficult Passages ; 
being a First Latin Reading Book, with Grammatical Notes and 
Vocabulary. New and revised Edition. Fcap. Svo. 3^*. (yd. 

FIRST LATIN STEPS ; OR, AN INTRODUCTION BY A 
SERIES OF EXAMPLES TO THE STUDY OF THE 
LATIN LANGUAGE, Crown Svo. 3^. 

ATTIC PRIMER. Arranged for the Use of Beginners. Extra 
fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

A COMPLETE LATIN COURSE, comprising Rules with 
Examples, Exercises, both Latin and English, on each Rule, and 
Vocabularies. Crown Svo. 2s. (yd. 

Wright (H. C.) — exercises on THE LATIN SYNTAX. 
By Rev. H. C. Wright, B.A., Assistant- Master at Haileyhury. 
College. i8mo. \In preparation. 


ANTIQUITIES, ANCIENT HISTORY, AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Arnold. — Works by W. T. Arnold, M.A. 

A HANDBOOK OF LATIN EPIGRAPHY. [/« preparation. 
THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION TO THE ACCESSION OF CONSTANTINE THE 
GREAT. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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Arnold (T.)— the SECOND PUNIC WAR. Being Chapters on 
THE HISTORY OF ROME. By the late Thomas Arnold, 
D.D., formerly Head^Master of Rugby School, and Regius Professor 
of Modern Historj' in the University of Oxford. Edited, with Notes, 
by W. T. Arnold, M.A. With 8 Maps. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
Beesly. — STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

By Mrs. Bersly. Fcap. 8vo. 2 s. 6d. 

Classical "Writers. — Edited by John Richard Green, M.A„ 
LL.D. Fcap. 8vo. ir. 6d. each. 

EURIPIDES. By Professor Mahaffy. 

MILTON. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. 

LIVY. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A. 

VIRGIL. By Professor Nettleship, M.A. 

SOPHOCLES. By Professor L. Campbell, M.A. 
DEMOSTHENES. By Professor S. H. Butcher, M.A. 
TACITUS. By Professor A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. 
Brodribb, M.A. 

Freeman. — HISTORY OF ROME. By Edward A. Free- 
MAN, D.C.L., LL.D., Hon, Fellow of Trinit}c College, Oxford, 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxfnd. 
(^Historical Course for Schools. ) l8mo. \Iu preparation. 

A SCH©OL HISTORY OF ROME. By the same Author. 

Crown 8vo. \In preparation. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS- Second Series, [Gree»v and Roman 
History.] By the same Author. Svo, lo,f. Qd. 

Fyffe.— A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. By C. A. 
Fyffe, M.A. Crown Svo. \In p7^eparation. 

Geddes. — the problem OF the HOMERIC POEMS. 

By W. D. Geddes, Principal of the University of Aberdeen. 
Svo. I4.r. 

Gladstone. — Works by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
THE TIME AND PLACE OF HOMER. Crown Svo. 6 j. 6d. 
A PRIMER OF HOMER. i8mo. is. 

GOW. — PROLEGOMENA TO THE _ CLASSICS. For use in 
Schools. By James Gow, M.A., Litt.D., Head Master of the 
High School, Nottingham ; formerly Fellow of Trinity College^ 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. [In preparation. 

Jackson. — A MANUAL OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By 
Henry Jackson, M.A., Litt.D., Fellow and Pr^elector in Ancient 
Philosophy, Trinity College, Cambridge. [In preparation. 

Jebb. — Works by R. C. Jebb, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek 
in the University of Glasgow. 

THE ATTic ORATORS FROM ANTIPHON TO ISAEOS. 
2 vols. ^o. 25r. 
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Jebb. — SELECTIONS FROM THE ATTIC ORATORS, AN- 
TIPHON, ANDOKIDES, LYSIAS, ISOKRATES, AND 
ISAEOS. Edited, Avith Notes. Being a companion volume to the 
preceding work, Svo. 12 s, 6d. 

A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATtfRE. iSmo. is, 

Kiepert. — MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, Trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. Heinrich Kiepert. Crown Svo. 5j. 

Mahaffy. Works by J. P, Mahaffy, M.A., Fellow and Professor 
of Ancient History in Trinity College, Dublin, and Hon. Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, 

SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE; from Flomer to Menander. 
I'lfth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown Svo. gs, 

GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT ; from the Macedonian to the 
Roman Conquest. Crown Svo, [/;/ the press, 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. With Illustrations. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Map, Crown Svo. 
loi*. 6^. 

A PRIMER OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. With Illustrations. 
iSmo* is. 

EURIPIDES. rSmo. is. 6d. {Classical fV^diers Series.) 

Mayor (J. E. B.) — BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CLUE TO LATIN 
LITERATURE. Edited after IIubner, with large Additions 
by Professor John E. B. Mayor. Crown Svo. los. 6d. 

Newton. — ESSAYS IN ART AND ARCHiEOLOGY. By 
C. T. Newton, C.B., D.C.L,, Professor of Archaeology in 
University College, London, and fonnerly Keeper of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities at the British Museum. Svo, 12 s. 6d, 

Ramsay. — a SCHOOL PIISTORY OF ROME. By G. G. 
Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Gla'^gow. With Maps. Crown Svo. \In pi^eparaiion. 

Sayce. — THE ANCIENT EMPIRES OF THE EAST. By 
A. H. Sayce, Deputy-Professor of Comparative Philosophy, 
Oxford, Hon, LL.D. Dublin. Crown Svo. 6s, 

Stewart.— THE TALE OF TROY. Done into English by 
Aubrey Stewart, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Globe Svo. y, 6d. 

Wilkins. — A PRIMER OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
Profes.sor Wilkins, M.A., LL.D. Illu-trated. iSmo. is. 

A PRIMER OF LATIN LITERATURE. By the same Author. 

\ln prejiaration. 
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HEI^ATIQSd 

(i) Arithmetic and Mensuration, (2) Algebra 
(3) Euclid and Elementary Geometry, (4) Trigo- 
nometry, (5) Higher Mathematics. 

ARITHMETIC AND MENSURATION. 

Aldis.— THE GREAT GIANT ARITHMOS. A most Elementary 
Anthmetic for Childn n. By Mary Steadman Aldis. With 
Illustrations. Globe Svo. 2s. 6d. 

(J-)* — arithmetic in theory and 

PRACTICE. By J. Brook-Smith, M.A., LL.B., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge; Barrister-at-Law ; one of the Masters of 
Cheltenham College. New Edition, revised. Crown 8v'o. 4J. 6if. 
Candler. HELP TO ARITPIMETIC. Designed for the use of 
Schools. By H. Candler, M.A., Mathematical Master of 
Uppingham School. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
Dalton. — RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. By 
the Rev. T. Dalton, M.A., Assistant-Master in Eton College. 
New Edition. iSmo. 2x, 6cf, 

[A7tswers to the Exmnples are appended. 

Lock.— arithmetic for schools. By Rev. J. B. Lock, 

M. A,, Senior Fellow, Assistant Tutor, and Lecturer of Caius 
College, Teacher in Physics in the University of Cambridge, 
formerly Assistant-Master at Eton. With Answers and looo 
additional Examples for Exercise. Second Edition, revised. 
Globe Svo. 4^. Or in Two Parts .—Part I. Up to and 
including Practice, with Answers. Globe Svo. 2i*. Part II, 
With Answers and looo additional Examples for Exercise. Globe 
Svo. 35“. j^ey is hi the p7'ess. 

The coniplete booh and both parts caTt also be obtahied ■without 
answers at the same price^ though in different binding. But the editio7i 
with answer^ will always be supplied unless the other is specially asked for. 
Pedley.— EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC for the Use of 
Schools. Containing more than 7,000 original Examples. By 
S. Pedley, late of Tamworth Grammar School. Crown Svo. ^s. 
Also in Two Parts 2s. 6d. each. 

Smith. — Works by the Rev, Barnard Smith, M.A., late Recto 
of Glaston, Rutland, and Fellow and Senior Bursar of S. Peter' 
Collef^e, Cambridge. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their Principles and Appli- 
cation; with numerous systematically arranged Examples taken 
from the Cambridge Examination Papers, with especial reference 
to the Ordinary Examination for the B.A. Degree New Edition, 
carefully Llevised. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d, 
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Smith. — ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d, 

A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d. 

EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2^. 
With Answers, 2s, 6d, Answers separately, 6d, 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. i8mo, cloth. 3s. 
Or sold separately, in Three Parts, IJ*. each, 

KEYS TO SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. 
Parts I., II., and III., 2s. 6d. each, 

SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC FOR NATIONAL 
AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. iSmo, clotli. Or sepa- 
rately, Part I. 2d, ; Part II. 3d, ; Part III. */d. Answers, 6d, 

THE SAME, with Answers complete. iSmo, cloth, is, 6d, 

KEY TO SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. i8mo. 4^". 6d. 
EXAMINATION PAPERS IN‘ ARITHMETIC. i8mo. is. 6d, 
The same, with Answers, iSmo, zs. Answers, 6d. * 

KEY TO EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. 
i8mo. 4s. 6d. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, ITS PRIN- 
CIPLES AND APPLICATIONS, with numex'ous Examples, 
written expressly for Standard V. in National Schools. New 
Edition. i8mo, cloth, sewed. 3d, 

A CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, size 42 in. 
by 34 in. on- Roller, mounted and vaimished. New Edition. 
Price 3^. 6d, 

Also a Small Chart on a Card, price id, 

EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combining Exercises in 
Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Dictation. Part I. for Standard 
I. in National Schools. Crown 8vo, gd, 

EXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC. (Dedicated to 
Lord Sandon.) With Answers and Hints. 

Standards I. and II. in box, i.?. Standards III,, IV., and V., in 
boxes, IS. each. Standard VI. in Two Parts, in boxes, is, each. 
A and B papers, of nearly the 'same difficulty, are given so as to 
prevent copying, and the colours of the A and B papers differ in each 
Standard, and from those of evei7 other Standard, so that a master 
or mistress can see at a glance whether the children have the proper 
papers. 

Todhunter.— MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. By 
Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc., late of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. With Examples. New Edition. i8mo. 2s.6d, 

KEY TO MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. By the Rev. 
Fr. Lawrence McCarthy, Professor of Mathematics in St 
Peter’s College, Agra. Crown Svo. 7j. 6d. 
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ALGEBRA. 

Dalton. — RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. By the 
Rev. T. Dalton, M.A., Assistant-Master of Eton College. 
Part L New Edition. i8mo. 2r. Part II. i8mo. 2s. 

^ io Part I. for Teachers oizly^ yj. 6d. 

Hall and Knight. — ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA FOR 
SCHOOLS. By H. S. Hall, M.A., formerly Scholar of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, Master of the Military and Engineering Side, 
Clifton College; and S. R. Knight, B.A. , formerly Scholar of 
1 rinity College, Cambridge, late Assistant-Master at Marlborough 
College. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, Globe 8vo, 
bound in maroon coloured cloth, 3L 6d , ; with Answers, bound in 
green coloured cloth, 45*. 6d. 

ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES and EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
To accompany ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By the same 
Authors. Globe 8vo. 2 l 6d. 

HIGHER ALGEBRA. A Sequel to ELEMENTARY AL- 
GEBRA FOR SCHOOLS.” By the same Authors. Crown 8vo. 
7-s*. 6d^ 

Jones and Cheyne. — ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. Pro- 
gressively Arranged, By the Rev, C. A. Jones, M.A,, and C. 
H. Cheyne, M.A., F.R.A.S., Mathematical Masters of West- 
minster School. New Edition, i8mo. 2jr, 6d, 

A KEY TO SOME EXAMPLES IN MESSRS. JONES AND 
CHEYNE’S ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. By Rev. W. 
Faxles, M.A., Assistant Master in Westminster School. Crown 
8vo, [In the press. 

Smith (Barnard).— arithmetic and algebra, in their 

Principles and Application ; with numerous systematically arranged 
Examples taken from the Cambridge Examination Papers, with 
especial reference to the Ordinary Examination for the B.A. Degree. 
By the Rev. Barnard Smith, M. A., late Rector of Glaston, Rut- 
land, and Fellow and Senior Bursar of St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, New Eiition, carefully Revised, Crown 8vo. iol 6d. 
Smith (Charles), — Works by Charles Smith, ^M. A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Globe _8vo. 6^. 

^ In this work the author has endeavoured to explain the principles of Algebra in as 
simple a manner as possible for th^ beneht of beginners, bestowing great care upon 
the explanations and proofs of the fundamental operations and rules. 

ALGEBRA FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Crown 8vo. 

[In the press, 

Todhunter.— Works by I. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc., 
late of St, John’s College, Cambridge. 

‘'Mr. Todhunter is chiefly known to Students of Mathematics as the author of a 
series ot admirable mathematical text-books, which possess the rare qualities of being 
clear m style and absolutely free from mistakes, typ :)graphical or other." — Saturday 
Review. 
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Todhunter, — ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. With inimerous 
Examples. New Edition. i8mo. 2s, 6d, 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS, Crown 8vo. 6s, 6d. 

ALGEBRA. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, Js, 6d, 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. 10 s, 6d, 

EUCLID, & ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 

Constable.— GEOMETRICAL EXERCISES FOR BE- 
GINNERS. By Samuel Constable. Crown Svo. 3^. 6'J. 
Cuthbertson. — EUCLIDIAN GEOMETRY. By Francis 
CUTHBERTSON, M.A., LL.D., Head Mathematical Master of the 
City of London School. Extra fcap. Svo, 4r. 6d. 

Dodgson. — Works by Charles L, Dodgson, M.A., Student and 
late Mathematical Lecturer of Christ Church, Oxford. 

EUCLID. BOOKS I. and 11, Fourth Edition, with words sub- 
stituted for the Algebraical S3T2ibols used in the First Edition. 
Crown Svo. , 2 s. 

The text of this Edition has been ascertained, by counting the words, to he 
/ess than five-sevenths of that contained in the ordinar 3 ’’ editions. 

EUCLID AND HIS MODERN RIVALS. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s, 

Eagles.— CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY OF PLANE 

CURVES. By T. H. Eagles, M.A., Instructor in Geometrical 
Drawing, and Lecturer in Architecture at the Royal Indian En* 
gineering College, Cooper’s Hill. With numerous Examples. 
Crown Svo. 12S, 

Hall and Stevens. — ^a TEXT BOOK OF EUCLID’S 
ELEMENTS. Including alternative Proofs, togetherwith additional 
Theorems and Exercises, classified and arranged. By H. S. 
Hall, M.A., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and F. H. Stevens, M.A., fonnerly Scholar of Queen’s College, 
Oxford : Masters of the Military and lingineering Side, Clifton 
College. Globe Svo. Part I., containing Books I. and II. 2s, 

\^Part II, in preparaiio7i, 
Halsted. — THE ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By George 
Bruce Halsted, Pnfessor of Pure and Applied Mathematics 
in the University of Texas. Svo. J2s. 6d, 

Kitchener.— A GEOME'nilCAL NOTE-BOOK, containing 
Easy Problems in Geometrical Drawing preparatory to the Study 
of Geometry. For the Use of Schools, By F, E. Kitchener, 
M.A., Head-Master of the Grammar School, Newcastle, Stafford- 
shire. New Edition. 4to. 2 s, 
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Mault, NATURAL GEOMETRY : an Introduction to the 
Logical Study of Mathematics. For Schools and Technical 
Classes. With Explanatory Models, based upon the Tachy- 
metrical works of Ed. Lagout. By A. Maxjlt, i8mo. is. 
Models to Illustrate the above, in Box, 12s. 6d, 

Snowball. — the elements of plane and spheri- 
cal TRIGONOMETRY. By J. C. Snowball, M.A. Four- 
teeenth Edition. Crown 8vo. ^s, 6d. 

Syllabus of Plane Geometry (corresponding to Euclid, 
Books I, — ^VI.), Prepared by the Association for the Improve- 
ment of Geometrical Teaching. New Edition. Ci-own 8vo. is. 
Todhunter. — THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. For the Use 
of Collegesand Schools. By L Todhunter, M. A., F.R.S., D,Sc., 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. New Edition. i8mo. 3^ 6d. 
KEY TO EXERCISES IN EUCLID. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Wilson (J. M.). — ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. BOOKS 

I. — Y. Containing the Subjects of Euclid’s first Six Books. Fol- 
lowing the Syllabus of the Geometrical Association. By the Rev. 

J, M. Wilson, M.A., Head Master of Clifton College. New 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 41. 6d. 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

Beasley. — AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY. With Examples. By R. D. Beasley, 
M.A. Ninth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 35*. 6d. 
Lock. — Works by Rev. J. B. Lock, M. A., Senior Fellow, Assistant 
Tutor and Lecturer in Mathematics, of Gonvilleand Gains College, 
Cambridge ; late Assistant-Master at Eton. 

TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS, as far as the Solution of 
Triangles, Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. Fourth Edition (in this 
edition the chapter on logarithms has been carefully revised). 
Globe 8vo. 4^*. 6d. 

Mr. E. J. Routh. D.Sc., F.R.S., writes: — **It is an able treatise. It takes 
difficulties of the subject one at a time, and so leads the young student easily along/ 

HIGHER TRIGONOMETRY. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Both Parts complete in One Volume. Globe 8vo, Js. 6d. 

(See also under Arithmeiic and Higher Maihe7?taHcs.) 

McClelland and Preston — a TREATISE ON SPHERIC a 
TRIGONOMETRY. With numerous Examples. By WiLL^'^ 

J. McClelland, Sch.B.A., Principal of the Incorporated Society 
School, Santry, Dublin, and Thomas Peeston, Sch.B.A. 

Two P^rts. Crown 8vo. Part I. To the End of Solution 
Triangles, 4s. 6d. Part II., ^s. 
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Todhunter. — ^Works by I. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc., 
late of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous 
Example^. New Edition. iSmo. 2s. 6t/, 

KEY TO TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. Crown Svo. 
Sj. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. For Schools and Colleges. New 
Edition. Crown Svo. 5^. 

KEY TO PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. Crown Svo. loj. 6rf. 

A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. New 
Edition, enlarged. Crown Svo. i\s. 6ef. 

(See also under Ariihinciic and Mcmitraiion^ Algchra^ and Higher 

Mathematics,) 

HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 

Airy. — ^^VorhsbySirG.B. AikYjK.C.B., formerly Astronomer- Rov.il. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS.^ Designed for the Use of Students in the Univer- 
sities. With Diagi‘am«?. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 5^. 6*/, 

ON THE ALGEBRxVrCAL AND NUMERICAL THEORY 
OF ERRORS OF OBSERVATIONS AND THE COMBI- 
NATION OF OBSERVATIONS. Second Edition, revised. 
Crown Svo. 6j. 6//. 

Alexander (T.). — ELEMENTARY applied mechanics. 

Being the simpler micl more practical Cases of Sh-css and Strain 
wrought out individually from first principles by means of Elemen- 
tary Mathematics. By T. Alexander, C.E., Professor of Civil 
Engineering in the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokei, 
Japan. Part I. Crown Svo. 4s, 

Alexander and Thomson. — ELEMENTARY applied 
mechanics. By Tpiomas Alexander, C.E., Professor of 
Engineering in the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokei, Jap.in ; 
and Arthur Watson Thomson, C.E., B.Sc., Professor of 
Engineering at the Royal College, Cirencester. Part II. Ti’ANS- 
verse Stress. Crown Svo. 10s. 6(/. 

Boole.— THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES- 
By G. Boole, D.C.L., F.R.S., late Professor of Mathematics in 
the Queen’s University, Ireland. Third Edition, revised by 
J. F. Moulton. Crown Svo. los, 6d, 

Cambridge Senate-House Problems and Riders, 
with Solutions: — 

187s — PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By A. G. Greenhill, 
M.A. Crown Svo. 8j. 6 fif. 

1878— SOLUTIONS OF SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS. By 
the Mathematical Moderators and Examiners. Edited by J. W. I,. 
Glaisher, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. I2j. 
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Carll. — A TREATISE ON THE CALCULUS OF VARIA- 
TIONS. Arranged with the purpose of Introducing, as well as 
Illustrating, its Rrinciples to the Reader by means of Problems, 
and Designed to present in all Important Particulars a Complete 
View of the Present State of the Science, By Lewjs Buffett 
Caull, A.M. Demy 8vo. 21 s. 

Cheyne. — AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE PLAN- 
DTARY THEORY. By C, H. M. Cheyne, M.A., F.R.A.S. 
\Yith a Collection of Problems, Third Edition. Edited by Rev. 
A. 1‘REEMAN, M.A., F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. ys, 6d. 
Christie. — a COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY TEST- 
QUESTIONS IN PURE AND MIXED MATHEMATICS; 
\yitli Answers and Ap])endices on Synthetic Division, and on the 
Solution of Numerical Equations by Horner’s Method. By James 
R. CliKiS'iiE, F.R.S., Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Crown 8vo. Sr. 6r/. 

Clausius.— I^IECMANICAL THEORY OF HEAT. By R. 
Clausius. Translated by Walter R. Browne, M.A., late 
I'cllowof Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. lor. 6d. 
Clifford. — THE ELEMENTS OF DYNAMIC. An Introduction 
to the Study of Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodies. By W. 
K. Clifkokd, F.R.S., late Professor of Applied Mathematics and 
l\Icchanias at Univcr.rity College, London. Parti. — KINEMATIC. 
Crown Svo. Books I — HI. yr. 6d. ; Book IV. and Appendix 
6r. 

Cockshott and Walters. — GEOMETRICAL CONICS. 
An I'llernentary Treatise. D-awn up in accordance with the 
.Syll.abus issued by the Society for the Improvement of Geometrical 
'reaching. By A. CocKSHOTT, M.A., formerly Fellow and 
Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant- 
IMastcr at Eton; and Rev. F. 13. Walters, 1\I.A., P'ellow of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, and Principal of King William’s 
College, Isle of Alan, With Diagrams. Crown Svo. 

[/;; the />rcss. 

Cotterill.— applied AIECHANICS ; an Elementar)^ General 
Introduction to the Theory of Structures and Machines. By 
James H. Cotterill, F. R.S., Associate Member of the Council 
of the Institution of Naval Architects, Associate Member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Profess :)r of Applied Mechanics in 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. I^Iedium Svo. iSs. 

Day (R. E.) —electric light ARITHAIETIC. By R. E. 

Day, M.A., Evening Lecturer in Experimental Physics at King’s 
College, London. Pott Svo. 2s. 

Drew.— geometkicaltreatise on conic sections. 

By W, H. Drew, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. New 
Edition, enlarged. Crown Svo. 5^. 
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Dyer.— EXERCISES IN ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. Com- 
piled and arranged by J. M. Dyer, M.A., Senior rMaUiematical 
Master in the Classical Department of Cheltenliam College, With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 4J. <od. 

Eagles, —CONSTRUCTIVE GEOMETRY OF PLANE 
CURVES. By T, H. Eagles, M.A., Instructor in Geometrical 
Drawing, and Lecturer in Arcliitccturc at the Royal Indian En- 
gineering College, Cooper’s Hill, With numerous Examples. 
Crown 8vn, 12 s. 

Edgar (J. H.) and Pritchard (G. S.). — NOTE-BOOK ON 
PRACTICAL SOLID OR DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
Containing Problems with help for Solutions. Py J. IL Edhau, 
M.A., Lecturer on Mechanical Drawing at the Royal School of 
Mines, and G. S. Pkitciiard, Fourlli Edition, revised by 
Arthur Meeze. Globe 8vo. 41. 6r4 

Edwards. — tME DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. With Ap- 
plications and numerous Examjjles. An El cm en tar}' Treatise by 
Joseph Edwards, M.A,, formerly Fellow of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. lor. 6^4 

Ferrers. — Worhs by the Rev. N. M. Ferrers, M.A,; Master of 
Gonville and' Caius College, Cambridge. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TRILTNEAR CO- 
ORDINATES, the Method of Reciprocal Polar*?, and the Theory 
of Projectors. Ne\v Edition, revised. Crown Svo. 6x. 6/4 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SPHERICAL HAR- 
MONICS, AND SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THEM. Crowm Svo. ys, 6d, 

Forsyth.— A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 
7TONS_. By Andrew Russell Forsyth, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow 
and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Svo. I4J'. 

Frost. — -Works by Percival Frost, M. A., D.Sc., formerly Fellow 
of St. 'John’s College, Cambridge: Mathematical Lecturer at 
King’s College. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRACING. By 
Percival Frost, M.A. Svo. 12. 

SOLID GEOMETRY. Third Edition. Demy Svo. i6r. 

HINTS FOR THE SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS in the Tliird 
Edition of SOLID GEOMETRY. Svo. Sr. 6d. 

Greaves. — a TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY STATICS. By 
John Greaves, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of 
Christ’s Qollege, Cambridge. Crown Svo. 6s. 6.i. 

Greenhill.— DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CAL- 
CULUS. With Applications. By A. G. Greenhill, M.A., 
Professor of Mathematics to the Senior Class of Artillery Officers, 
Woohyicli, and Examiner in. Mathematics to the Univemity of 
London. Cfovvn Svo, yr. 6d. 
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Hemming. — an elementary treatise on the 

DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, for the 
Use of Colleges and Schools. By G. W. Hemming, M.A., 
Fello^v of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition, with 
Corrections and Additions. 8vo. gs. 

Ibbetson. — the MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF PER- 
FECTLY ELASTIC SOLIDS, with a short account of Viscous 
Fluids. An Elementary Treatise. By William John Ibbetson 
M.A., Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society, and of the Caml 
bridge Philosophical Society, Member of the London Mathematical 
Society, late Senior Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 8vo. 2i.r. 

Jellett (John H.). — a treatise on the theory of 

FRICTION, By John H, Jellett, B.D., Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin ; President of the Royal Irish Academy. 8vo, 
8s, 6d, 

Johnson. — Works by William Woolsey Johnson, Piofessor of 
Mathematics at the U.S. Naval Academy, Annopolis, Maryland. 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS, an Elementary Treatise on the ; 

Founded on the Method of Rates or Fluxions. Demy 8vo. 8s. 
CURVE TRACING IN CARTESIAN CO-ORDINATES. 
Crown 8vo. 4^^. 6d. 

Jones.— examples IN PHYSICS. By D. E. Jones, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University, College, Aberystwyth. Fcap. 
Svo. 1/71 the press, 

Kelland and Tait. — INTRODUCTION TO QUATER- 
NIONS, with numerous examples. By P, Kelland, M.A,, 
F.R.S., and P. G. Tait, M.A., Professors in the Department of 
Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. Second Edition. 
Cro^vn Svo. *]s, 6d. 

Kempe.— HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGPIT LINE : a Lecture 
on Linkages, By A, B. Kempe. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 
IS, 6d, {Nature Series,) 

Kennedy. — the mechanics OF MACHINERY. _ By A. 
B, W. Kennedy, M.InstC.E., Professor of Engineering and 
Mechanical Technology in University College, London. With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. I 2 s. 6d, 

Knox.— DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. 
By Alexander Knox. Fcap. 8vo. y. 6d. 

LfOCk. — Works by the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., Author of 
“Trigonometry," “Arithmetic for Schools,” &c., and Teacher of 
Physics in the University of Cambridge. 

PIIGHER TRIGONOMETRY. 

DYNAMICS FOR BEGINNERS. Globe 8vo, 3^. 6d. 
STATICS FOR BEGINNERS. Globe 8vo. Idn preparation 
(See also under Arithmetic and Trigo7iometry.') 
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Lupton. CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. With 1,200 Examples. 
By Sydney Lueton, M.A., F.C.S., F.I.C., formerly Assistant 
Master in Harrow School. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 4 ^. 6 A 

Macfarlane,— physical ARITHMETIC. By Alexander 
Macfarlane, M. a., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Examiner in Mathemaiics 
to the University of Edinburgh. Crown Svo. yj. 6d. 

MacGregor.— kinematics and DYNAMICS. An Ele- 

mentary Treatise. By J- G. MacGregor, Professor of Phy.sics 
in Dalhousie College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. Cr. Svo. [/;/ ihc press. 

'Merriman.— aTEXTBOOK OF THE METHOD OF LEAST 
SQUARES. By Mansfield hlERRiMAN, lYofes^or of Civil 
Engineering at Lehigh University, Member of the American 
Philosophical Society, American Association for the Advancement 
of Scienee, <S:c. Demy Svo. Sj. 6ti. 

Millar.— elements OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By 
J.B. Millar, C.E., Assistant Lecturer in Engineering in Owens 
College, Mancli ester. Crown Svo. 6s, 

Milne.— WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. With Notes intended 
for the use of students preparing for Mathematical Schol.arships, and 
forthe JimiorMembcrsof the Universities who are reading for Mathe- 
matical Honours. By the Rev. John J. Milne, I\I.A., formerly 
Second Master of Heversham Grammar School, Pott Svo. 4 J-. 6rf. 

SOLUTIONS TO WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS. By the 
same Author. Crown Svo. lor. 6d. 

COMPANION TO “WEEKLY PROBLEM PAPERS.” By 
the same Author. Crown Svo. [A^carly ready. 

Muir. — A TREATISE ON TFIE THEORY OF DETERMI- 
NANTS. With graduated sets of Examples. For u.sc in 
Colleges and Schools. By Tiios. Muir, M.A., F.R.S.E., 
Mathematical Master in the High School of Glasgow. Crown 
Svo. yj. 6d. 

Parkinson.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ME- 
CHANICS. For the Use of the Junior Classes at the University 
and the Fligher Classes in Schools. By S. Parkinson, D.D., 
F.R.S., Tutor and Frmlector of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
With a Collection of Examples. Sixth Edition, revised. Crown 
Svo. pr. 6d, 

Pirie.— lessons ON RIGID DYNAMICS. By the Rev. G. 
PIRIE, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge; Professor of Mathematics in the University of Aberdeen. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

Puckle.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
T-IONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With Numerous 
Examples and Hints for their Solution ; especially de.si'gned for the 
Use of Beginners. By G. H. I’ucKLE, M.A. Fifth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown Svo. yr. 6d. 
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Reuleaux. — the kinematics of machinery. Outf 

lines of a Theory of Machines. By Professor F. Reuleaux, 
Translated and Edited by Professor A. B. W. Kennedy, C.E. 
With 450 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. 

Rice and Johnson — DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, an 
Elementary Treatise on the ; Founded on the Method of Rates or 
Fluxions. By John Minot RicEj Professor of Mathematics in 
the United States Navy, and William Woolsev Johnson, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at the United States Naval Academy, 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Demy 8vo. l 6 s. 
Abridged Edition, 8 s, 

Robinson. — TREATISE ON MARINE SURVEYING, Pre- 
pared for the use of younger Naval Officers. With Questions for 
Examinations and Exercises principally Irom the Papers of the 
Royal Naval College. With the results. By Rev. John L. 
Robinson, Chaplain and Instnictor in the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6 d, 

Contents. — ^Symbols used in Charts and Surveying — ^The Construction and Use 
of Scales — Laying off Angles — Fixing Positions by Angles Charts and Chart- 
Drawing — Instruments and Observing — Base Lines— Triangiilation — Levelling- 
Tides and Tidal ^ Observations — Soundings — Chronometers — Meridian Distances 
• — Method of Plotting a Survey — Miscellaneous Exercises— Index. 

Routh . — Works by Edward John Routh, D,Sc,, LL.D.,‘ 
F.R.S., Fellow of the University of London, Hon. Fellow of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

A TREATISE ON THE DYNAMICS OF THE SYSTEM OF 
RIGID BODIES. With numerous Examples, Fourth and 
enlarged Edition. Two Vols. 8vo. Vol. I. — Elementary Parts. 
14J. Vol. II. — The Advanced Parts. 14J'. 

STABILITY OF A GIVEN STATE OF MOTION, PAR- 
TICULARLY STEADY MOTION. Adams’ Prize Essay for 
1877. 8vo. 8j, 6 d. 

Smith (C.) • — ^Works by CHARLES Smith, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

CONIC SECTIONS. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. *]s. 6 d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SOLID GEOMETRY. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. gs. 6 d. (See also under 

Tail and Steele.— a treatise ON DYNAMICS OF A 

PARTICLE. With numerous Examples. By Professor Tait 
and Mr. Steele. Fifth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

Thomspn.— A TREATISE ON THE MOTION OF VORTEX 
RINGS. An Essay to which the Adams Prize was adjudged in 
1882 in the University of Cambridge. By J. J. Thomson, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Professor of Experimental 
Physics in the University. With Diagrams. 8vo/ 6 s. 
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Todhunter. — Works by I, Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc., 
late of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

“ Mr. Todhunter is chiefly known to students of Mathematics as the author of a 
series of admirable mathematical te.tt-books, which possess the rare qualities of being 
clear in style and absolutely free from mistakes, typographical and other.” — 
Saturday Review. 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. 
New Edition. iSmo. 4?. 6d. 

KEY TO MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF 
EQUATIONS. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 'js. 6d, 

PLANEXO-ORDTNATE GEOMETRY, as applied to the Straight 
Line and the Conic Sections. With numerous Examples. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

KEY TO CONIC SECTIONS. By C. W. Bourne, M.A. Head 
Master of the College, Inverness. Crown 8vo. [/;/ the press. 

A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. With 
numerous Examples. New Edition. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

A KEY. By H. St. J. Hunter, M.A. [/« the press. 

A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND ITS 
APPLICATIONS. With numerous Examples. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d. 

EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF TPIREE 
DIMENSIONS. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 4^. 

A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. New Edition, 
revised by Professor J. D. Everett, F.R.S. Crown Svo. 

[ In the press. 

A HISTORY OF TPIE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF 
PROBABILITY, from the time of Pascal to that of Laplace. 
Svo. i8^. 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORIES OF 
ATTRACTION, AND THE FIGURE OF TPIE EARTH, 
from the time of Newton to that of Laplace. 2 vols, Svo. 24J. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON LAPLACE’S, LAME’S, 
AND BESSEL’S FUNCTIONS. Crown Svo. loj. 6d. 

(See also under Arithmetic and Mensuration, Algebra, and Trigonometry.) 

Wilson (J. M.).— SOLID GEOMETRY AND CONIC SEC- 
T IONS, With Appendices on Transversals and Harmonic Division. 
For the Use of Schools. By Rev. J, M. Wilson, M.A. Head 
Master of Clifton College. New Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 6d, 
Woolwich Mathematical Papers, for Admission into 
the Royal Military' Academy, Woolwich, 1880 — 1884 inclusive. 
Crown Svo. 3J. 6d. 

Wolstenholine.— mathematical PROBLEMS, on Sub- 
jects included in the First and Second Divisions of the Schedule of 
subjects for the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos Examination. 
Devised and arranged by Joseph Wolstenholme, D.Sc., late 

d 2 ' 
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Fellow of Christ’s College, sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, 
nnd. Professor of hlntliemcitics in the Roynl Indinn Engineering 
College, New Edition, greatly enlarged. 8vo. iSj. 
EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE IN THE USE OF SEVEN- 
FIGURE LOGARITPIMS. By the same Author, \In preparation. 



(i) Natural Philosophy, (2) Astronomy, (3) 
Chemistry, (4) Biology, (5) Medicine, (6) Anthro- 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

A.iry. Works by Sir G. B. Airy, K.C.B., formerly Astronomer- 
Royal. 

ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. With 
the Mathematical Elements of Music. Designed for the Use of 
Students in the University, Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo gs, 

A TREATISE ON MAGNETISM. Designed for the Use of 
Students in the University. Crown 8vo. g?. 6d. 

GRAVITATION : an Elementary Explanation of the Principal Per- 
turbations in the Solar System. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. ys, 6d, 
Alexander (T.). — ELEMENTARY APPLIED MECHANICS. 
Being the simpler and more practical Cases of Stress and Strain 
wrought out individually from first principles by means of Ele- 
mentary Mathematics. By T. Alexander, C.E., Professor of 
Civil Engineering in the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokei, 
Japan. Crown 8vo. Part I. 4^, 6d, 

Alexander — Thomson. — ELEMENTARY APPLIED 
MECHANICS. By Thomas Alexander, C.E., Professor of 
Engineering in the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokei, Japan ; 
and Arthur Watson Thomson, C.E., B.Sc., Professor of 
Engineering at the Royal College, Cirencester. Part II. Trans- 
verse Stress ; upwards of 150 Diagrams, and 200 Examples 
cirefully worked out. Crown 8vo. I or. 6d. 

Ball (R. S.). — EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS. A Course of 
Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Science for Ireland. 
By Sir R. S. Ball, M.A., Astronomer Royal for Irelamd, 
Cheaper Issue. Royal 8vo. loj*. 6d, 

Bottomley.— FOUR FIGURE MATHEMATICAL TABLES 
FOR PHYSICAL CALCULATION. By J. T. Bottomley, 
M.A., F.R. S.E., Demonstrator in Experimental Physics in tlic 
University of Glasgow. 8vo. [Av f//e press. 
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Chisholm. — TI-IE SCIENCE OF WEIGHING AND 
MEASURING, AND THE STANDARDS OF MEASURE 
AND WEIGHT. By H.W. Cinsiroi.M, Warden of llie Standards. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. 4^. Gcf, {Nature Series^, 

Clausius. — MECHANICAL THEORY OF HEAT. By R. 
Clausius. Translated by Walter R. Browne, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. lor. Gd, 

Cotterill.— APPLIED MECHANICS : an Elementary General 
Introduetion to the Theory of Structures and Machines. By 
James H. Cotterill, F.R.S., Asaociate Member of the Council 
of the Institution of Naval Architects, Associate Member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Professor of Applied Mechanics in 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Medium Svo. iSr, 

Cumming. — AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF 
ELECTRICITY. By Liknveus Cum.mino, M..A,., one of the 
Masters of Rugby School. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 
Sr. (id, 

Daniell.— A TEXT-BOOK OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PI-IYSICS. By Alfred Daniell, M.A., LL.B., D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E., late Lecturer on Pliy.iics in the School of Medicine, 
Edinburgh. With Illustrations. Second Edition. Revised and 
Enlarged. Medium Svo. 21s. 

Day.— ELECTRIC LIGHT ARITHMETIC. By R. E. Day, 
M.A., Evening Lecturer in Experimental Physics at King’s 
College, London. Pott Svo. 2s. 

Everett. — UNITS AND PliYSICAL CONSTANTS. By J. D. 
Everett, M.A., D.C.L , F.R.S., F.R.S.E., Professor^ of 

Natural Philo'^ophy, Queen’s College, Belfast. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo. 5 -^. 

Gray — ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS IN ELECTRICITY 
AND MAGNETISM. By Andrew Gray, M.A., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Physics in the University College of North Wales. 
Crown Svo. [N'au Edition in the press. 

Grove. — a DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
(a.d. 1450— 18S6). By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. 
Edited by Sir George Grove, D.C.L., Director of the Royal 
College of hlusic, &c. Demy Svo. 

Vols. I., II., and HI. Price 21s, each. 

Vol. I. A to IMPROMPTU. Vol. II. IMPROPERIA to 
PLAIN SONG. Vol. III. PLANCPIE TO SUMER IS 
ICUMEN IN. Demy Svo. cloth, with Illustrations in Music 
Type and Woodcut. Also published in Parts. Parts I, to XIV., 
Parts XIX— XXI., price y, 6 d, each. Parts XV., XVI., price ^s, 
Parts XVII., XVIII., price >js, {Part XXII, immediately. 

“ Dr. Grove’s Dictionary will be a boon to every intelligent lover of music.”— 

Saturday Review. 
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Huxley. INTRODUCTORY PRIMER OF SCIENCE. By T 
Huxley, F.R.S., &c. i 8 mo. i.r. ^ 

'mathematical theory of PER- 

FECTLY ELASTIC SOLIDS, with a Short Account of Viscous 
Elementary Treatise. By William JohxX Ibbetson, 
ii.A., B.K.A.S., Senior Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 8 vo. 

Jones. EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. By D. E. Jones, B.Sc. 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Aberystwyth. Fcap. 8 vo. 

T;r Un the press, 

Kempe.— HOW TO DRAW A STRAIGHT LINE; a Lecture 
on Linkages. By A. B. Kempe. With Illustrations. Crown 
ovo. is, 6d, {Nature Series , ) 

— the MECHANICS OF MACHINERY. By A. B. 

M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Engineering and Mechani- 
cal Technology in University College, London. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. 12 s, 6d. 

experimental physics. By P. R, Scott Lang, 
M. A., Professor of Mathematics in the University of St. Andrews, 
With Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. [ the press. 

Lock. Works by Rev. J, B. Lock, M.A., Senior Fellow, Assistant 
Tutor, and Lecturer in Mathematics and Physics, of Gonville and 
Caius College, Teacher of Physics in the University of Cam- 
bridge, &c. 


DYNAMICS FOR BEGINNERS. Globe 8 vo. 

STATICS FOR BEGINNERS. Globe 8 vo. \In preparation, 

Lupton. — NUMERICAL TABLES AND CONSTANTS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. By Sydney Lupton, M.A,. 
F, C.S., F.I.C,, Assistant Master at Plarrow School, Extra fcap, 
8 vo. 2 r. 6d, 

Macfarlane, PHYSICAL ARITHMETIC. By Alexander 
Macfarlane, D, Sc., Examiner in Mathematics in the U’^iversity 
of Edinburgh, Crown 8 vo. 7 ^. 6d, 

Macgregor. — KINEMATICS AND DYNAMICS. An Ele- 
mentary Treatise. By J. G. Macgregok, M.A., Professor of 
Physics in Dalhousie College, Plalifax, Nova Scotia. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. [/;^ press, 

B/Iayer. SOUND : a Series of Simple, Entertaining, and Ine.x- 
pensive Experiments in the Phenomena of Sound, for. the Use of 
Students of every age. By A. M. Mayer, Professor of Physics 
in the Stevens Institute of Technology, &c. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8 vo. 2 .s. 6d. {Nature Series.) 

Mayer and Barnard.— LIGHT: a Series of Simple, Enter- 
taining, and Inexpensive Experiments in the Phenomena of Light, 
for the Use of Students of every age. By A. M. Mayer and C. 
Barnard. Wjth numerous Illustrations, Crown 8 vp^. 2s, 6d, 
{Naittre Series,) 
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Newton. — PRINCIPIA. Edited by Professor Sir W. Thomson 
and Professor -BLA.CKBURNE. 4to, cloth. 31^, 6d. 

THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON^S PRIN- 
CIPIA. With Notes and Illustrations. Also a Collection of 
Problems, principally intended as Examples of Newton’s Methods. 
By Percival Frost, M.A. Third Edition, 8vo. 12^*. 
Parkinson.— A TREATISE ON OPTICS. By S. Parkinson, 
D.D,, F.R.S., Tutor and Prselector of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. los, 6d, 
Perry. — STEAM. AN _ ELEMENTARY TREATISE. By 

John Perry, C.E., Whitworth Scholar, Fellow of the Chemical 
Society, Professor of Mechanical Engineering and Applied Mech- 
anics at the Technical College, Finsbury, With numerous Wood- 
cuts and Numerical Examples and Exercises, i8mo. 45*, 6d. 
Ramsay.— EXPERIMENTAL PROOFS OF CHEMICAL 
THEORY FOR BEGINNERS, By William Ramsay, Pb.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in Univprsity College, Bristol. Pott 8vo. 
2s. 6ci. 

Rayleigh.— THE THEORY OF SOUND. By Lord Rayleigh, 
M.A., F.R.S. , formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
8vo. Vol. I. 12^. 6d, Vol, II. 12^, 6d, [Vol. Ill, inthep7*ess, 

Reuleaux. — the KINEMATICS OF MACHINERY. Out- 
lines of a Theory of Machines. By Professor F. Reuleaux. 
Translated and Edited by Professor A. B, W. Kennedy, C.E. 
With 450 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2iJ. 

Roscoe and Schuster — SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. Lectures 
delivered in i868 before the Society of Apothecaries of London. 
By Sir Henry E. Roscoe, LL.D., F.R.S., formerly Professor of 
Chemistry in the Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester. 
Fourth Edition, revised and considerably enlarged by the Author 
and by Arthur Schuster, F.R.S., Ph.D,, Professor of Applied 
Llatheinatics in the Owens College, Victoria University, 
With Appendices, numerous Illustrations^ and Plates. Medium 

8V0. 215 ’* 

Shann, — AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT, IN 
RELATION TO STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE. 
By G. Shann, M.A. With Illustrations, Crown 8yo. ^s. 6d, 

Spottiswoode. — POLARISATION OF LIGHT. By the late 
W. Spottiswoode, F.R.S. With many Illustrations, New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d, [Nattcre Senes.) 

Stewart (Balfour). — Works by Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Owens College, Victoria 
University, Manchester. 

PRIMER OF PHYSICS. With numerous Illustrations. New 
Edition, with Questions. iSmo. is. {Science Frwiers.) 
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Stewart (Balfour).— Works by Balfour Stuv/art, F.R.S., 

(kc. (rimhmtcd)— ’ 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. With numerous 
Illustrations and Chroinolitlio of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, 
and NeLiilos. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s, 6d. 

STEWART’S ELEMENTARY 
LESSONS IN Pl-n SICS. By Prof. Thomas H. Core, Owens 
College, Manchester. Fcap. 8vo. 2S. 

Gee .— elementary practical phy- 

SiCS, LESSONS IN. By Professor Balfour Stewart, M. A., 

w 1 T ’’rlvSl?;,’ I'Ialdane Gee, B. Sc. crown Svo. 

' I;— general PI-IYSICAL processes, 6j. 

If —electricity and magnetism. 7j. 6d. 

Vol. III.— OPTICS, HEAT, AND SOUND. [In preparation. 

A SCPIOOL COURSE OF PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By the 
same Authors, 


Part I.-ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. [In the press. 

Stokes.— ON LIGHT. Being the Burnett Lectures, delivered in 
Aberdemi in 1SS3, 1884-1SS5. By Gkorge Gabriel Stokes, 
M.A., P.R S., &c., Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lucasian 
1 rotessor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. First 
Couise : On the Nature of Light. — Second Course?: On 
Light as a Means of Investigation. — Third Course : On the 
Beneficial Effects OF Light. Crown 8vo. aj. 6^/. each. Also 

complete in one volume. *]s, 6d, 

ELEIMENTARY ITIEATISE ON SOUND. By 
W. PI. Stone, M.D, Wiih Illustrations. i8mo. 3^“. 6d. 

Ly P. G. TAit, M.A., Sec. R.S.E., formerly 
Pellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Thompson. — ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY 
AND MAGNETISM. By SiLVANUS P. Thojipson, Principal 
and Professor of Physics in the Technical College, Finshuiy. With 
Illustrations. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 4J. 6d. 

Thomson. — ^ELECTROSTATICS AND MAGNETISM, RE- 
PRINTS OF PAPERS ON. By Sir William Thomson, 
D.C.L., LL.D,, F.Iv.S., F.R.S.E,, Fellow of St, Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, and Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. Second Edition. Medium Svo. iSr. 

TPIE MOTION OF VORTEX RINGS, A TREATISE ON. 
An Essay to which the Adams Prize was adjudged in 1SS2 in 
the University of Cambridge. By J. J. Thomson, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Professor of Experimental Physics 
i’’ the University, With Diagrams. Svo. 6s. 
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Todhunter.— natural PHILOSOPHY LOR BEGINNERS. 
By I. Todhunter, M.A., F.R.S., D.Sc. 

Part I. The Properties of Solid and Fluid Bodies. i8mo. 3^. 6^/. 

Part II. Sound, Light, and Heat. i8mo. 35*. 6 d, 

Turner. — heat and ELECTRICITY, A COLLECTION OF 
EXAMPLES ON. By H. H. Turner, B.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 2r. 6 d. 

Wright (Lewis). — LIGHT; A COURSE OF EXPERI- 
MENTAL OPTICS, CHIEFLY AYITH THE LANTERN. 
By I/Evvis Wright, With nearly 200 Engravings and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo. 75*. 6 d. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Airy. — POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With Illustu. .ons by Sir 
G. B. Airy, K.C.B., formerly Astronomer-Royal. New Edition. 
i8mo. 4J. 6 d, 

Forbes.— TRANSIT OF VENUS. By G. Forbes, M.A., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersonian University, 
Glasgow. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. y, 6 d, {Nature Series.) 

Godfray. — Woiks by Hugh Godfeay, M.A., Mathematical 
Lecturer at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, for the Use of Colleges and 
Schools. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 12s. 6 d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TPIE LUNAR THEORY, 
with a Brief Sketch of the Problem up to the time of Newton. 
Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6 d. 

Lockyer. — Works by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. 

PRIMER OF ASTRONOMY. With numerous Illusti*ations. 
New Edition. l8mo. is. {Science Primers.) 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. With Coloured 
Diagi-am of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Nebulce, and 
numerous Illustrations. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 6 d. 

QUESTIONS ON LOCKYER’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN 
ASTRONOMY. For the Use of Schools. By John Forbes- 
Robertson. i8mo, cloth limp is. 6 d. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF THE SUN. Withlllust. Demy8vo. 14^. 

Newcomb.-^POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By S. Newcomb, 
LL.D., Professor U.S. Naval Observatory. With 112 Illustrations 
and 5 Maps of the Stars. Second Edition, revised. 8vo. i8j*. 

“It is unlike anything else of its kind, and will be of more use in circulating a 

knowledge of Astronomy than nine-tenths of the books which have appeared on the 

subject of late years.'* — S aturday Review. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Armstrong.— A manual of INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
By Henry Armstoong, Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry 
in the City and Guilds of London Technical Institute. Crown 8vo, 

\In preparation. 
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PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Julius B. 
Cohen, Ph.D., Assist. .nt Lecturer on Chemistry in the Owens 
College, Manchester. With a Preface by Sir Henry Roscoe. 
Fcap. 8vo. ■ [/n the press. 

Cooke. — ELEMENTS OF CHEMICAL PHYSICS. By Josiah 
P. Cooke, Junr., Erving Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy 
in Harvard University. Fourth Edition. Royal 8vo. 2is. 

Fleischer. — a system OF VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. 
Translated, with Notes and Additions, from the Second German 
Edition by M. M. Pattison Muir, F.R.S.E. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. yj, 6d. 

Frankland.— agricultural CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
A Handbook of. By Percy Faraday Frankland, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., F.C.S., Associate of the Royal School of Mines, and 
Demonstrator of Practical and Agricultural Chemistry in the 
Nornial School of Science and Royal School of Mines, South 
Kensington Museum. Founded upon Leitfaden fiir die Agriczilitire 
Chemwhe Analyse^ von Dr. F. Krocker. Crown 8vo. 7 l (id. 
Hartley. — a COURSE OF QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 
FOR STUDENTS. By W. N. Hartley, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Royal College of Science, Dublin. Illustrated. 
Fcap. 8 VO. \In t]ie press. 

Jones. Works by Francis Jones, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Chemical 
Master in the Grammar School, Manchester. 

THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF PRAC- 
TICAL CPIEMISTRY. With Preface by Sir Henry Roscoe, 
F.R.S., and Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. 2J. 6d. 
QUESTIONS ON CHEMISTRY, A Series of Problems and 
Exercises in Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. Fcap. 8vo. gr. 

Landauer.— Blowpipe analysis. By j. Landauer. 

Authorised English' Edition by J. Taylor and W. E. Kay, of 
Owens College, Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

Lupton. — ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. With 
1,200 Problems. By Sydney Lupton, M.A., F.C.S., F.I.C., 
formerly Assistant-Master at Harrow. Second Edition, Revised 
and Abridged. Fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

Muir. — PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR MEDICAL STU- 
DENTS. Specially arranged for the first M.B. Course. By 
M. M. Pattison Muir, F.R.S.E. Fcap. 8vo. il 6d. 

Muir and Wilson. — the elements OF THERMAL 
CHEMISTRY. By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A., F.R.S.E., 
Fellow and Praelector of Chemistry in Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge ; Assisted by David Muir Wilson. 8vo. . 12 s, 6d. 
Remsen. — Works by Ira Remsen, Professor of Chemistry in the 
Johns Hopkins UniV'ersity. 
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COMPOUNDS OF CARBON ; or, Organic Chemistiy, an Intro- 
duction to the Study of. Crown 8vo. 6s, 6d, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO TPIE STUDY OF CHEMISTRY 
(INORGANIC CHEMISTRY). Crown Svo. 6s, 6d, 

THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, A Text Book for 
Beginnei-s. By the same. Fcap. Svo. \ l 7 i the press , 

Roscoe. — Works by Sir Henry E. Roscoe, F.R.S,, formerly 
Professor of Chemistry in tlieVictoria University the Owens College, 
Manchester. 

PRIMER OF CHEMISTRY. With numerous Illustrations. New 
Edition. With Questions. iSmo. js. {Scie/ice F?dmers,) 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC 
AND ORGANIC. With numerous Illustrations and Cliromolitho 
of the Solar Spectnim, and of the Alkalies and Alkaline Earths. 
New Edition, Fcap. Svo. 4^. 6d, {Sec Thorue.) 

Roscoe and Schorlemmer. — INORGANIC AND OR- 
GANIC CHEMISTRY. A Complete Treatise on Inoi'ganic and 
Organic Chemistry. 'By Sir Henry E. Roscoe, F.R.S., and Prof. 
C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Medium Svo, 
Vols. I. and II.— INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Vol. I. — ^The Non-Metallic Elements. 21 j. Vol. II. Part I. — 
Metals. l8r. Vbl. II. Part II. — Metals. iSr. 

Vol. III.-ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF THE HYDROCARBONS and their 
Derivatives, or ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, With numerous 
Illustrations. Three Parts. Parts I. and II. 2IJ. each. Part III. iSj. 

Schorlemmer. — a MANUAL OF TI-IE CHEMISTRY OF 
THE CARBON COMPOUNDS, OR ORGANIC CHE- 
MISTRY. By C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S. , Professor of Che- 
mistry in the Victoria University the Owens College, Manchester, 
With Illustrations. Svo, 14J. 

Thorpe.— A SERIES OF CI-IEMICAL PROBLEMS, prepared 
with Special Reference to Sir II. E. Roscoc’s I.essons in Elemen- 
tary Chemistry, by T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Normal School of Science, South Kensington, 
adapted for the Preparation of Students for the Government, 
Science, and Society of Arts Examinations. With a Preface by Sir 
Henry E. Roscoe, F.R.S. New Edition, with Key. iSmo. 2s. 

Thorpe and Rucker. — a TREATISE ON CHEMICAL 
PHYSICS. By T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., F.R.S. Professor of 
Chemistry in the Normal School of Science, and Professor A. W. 
Rucker. Illustrated. Svo. [In preparatio 7 i , 

Wright.— metals and THEIR CHIEF INDUSTRIAL 
APPLICATIONS. By C. Alder Wright, D.Sc., &c., 
Lecturer on Chemistry in St. Mary’s Hospital Medical School. 
Extra fcap. Svo. 3<r. 6d, 
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BIOLOGY. 

Allen. — 9 N THE COLOUR OF FLOWERS, as Illustrated in 
the British Flora. By Grant Allen. With Illustrations, 
Crown o VO. ^s.Ctd. {Nahtre Scries.) 

Balfour. — a treatise ON COMPARATIVE EMBRY* 
OLOGY. By F. M. Balfour, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition, reprinted without alteration from the First 
Edition. In 2 vols. Svo. Vol. I, iSr. Vol. II. 21 s. 

Balfour and V/ard.— a GENERAL TEXT BOOK OF 
BOTANV, By Isaac Bayley Balfour, F.R.S., Professor of 
Botany in the University of O.xford, and H. Marshall Ward, 
Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge, and Professor of Botany 
in the Royal Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill. Svo. 

preparaiion. 

Bettany.— first LESSONS IN PRACTICAL BOTANY. 
By G. T. Bettany, M.A., F.L.S., formerly Lecturer in Botany 
at Guy’s Hospital Medical School. iSmo. \s. 

Bower— Vines.— A COURSE OF PRACTICAL INSTRUC- 
TION IN BOTANY. By F. O. Bower, M.A., F.L.S., 
Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow, and Sydney 
IL Vines, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Fellow and Lecturer, Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. With a Preface by W. T. Tiiiselton 
Dyeu, M.A., C.hl.G., F.R. S,, F.L.S., Director of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew. 

Part I.— PHANEROGAMAS — PTERIDOPHYTA. Crown 

Svo. 6s. \Pa7*t 11. hi i he press. 

Darwin (Charles). — MEMORIAL NOTICES OF CHARLES 
DARWIN, F.R.S., &c. By Thomas Henry Huxley, F.R.S,, 
G. J. Romanes, F.R.S., Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., and 
W. T. Thiselton Dyer, F.R.S. Reprinted from Nature. 
With a Portrait, engraved by C. H. JEENS. Crown Svo. 
2s. 6d. {^Nature Series.) 

Fearnley. — a 1\IANUAL OF PRACTICAL HISTOLOGY. 
By William Fearnley. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 7j. ^ d . 

Flower and Gadow. — an introduction TO THE 
OSTEOLOGY OF TIIE MAMMALIA. By William I-Ienry 
Flower, LL.D., F.R.S., Director of the Natural History De- 
partments of the British Museum, late Hunterian Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy and Physiology in the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Revised with the assistance of Hans Gadow, Ph.D., 
M.A., Lecturer on the Advanced Morphology of Vertebrates and 
Stiickland Curator in the University of Cambridge. Crown Svo. 

JOS . 6 d . 
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Foster. — Works by Michael Foster, M.D., Sec. R.S., Professor 
of Physiology in the University of Cambridge. 

PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGIC With numerous Illustrations. 
New Edition. i8mo. is. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. With Illustrations. Foiwth 
Edition, I’evised. 8vo. 2is. 

Foster and Balfour.— THE ELEMENTS OF EMBRY- 
OLOGY, By Michael Foster, M.A., M.D., LL.D., Sec. R.S., 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Cambridge, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late Francis M. Balfour, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Professor of Animal Morphology in the University. Second 
Edition, revised. Edited by Adam Sedgayick, M.A., Fellow 
and Assistant Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Walter 
Heape, Demonstrator in the Morj^hological Laboratory of the 
University of Cambridge. Witli Illustrations. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

Foster and Langley. — a COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. Michael Foster, 
M.D,, Sec. R.S., &c., and J. N. Langley, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. yj. 6d. 

Gamgee. — a TEXT-BOOK OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY OF THE ANIMAL BODY. Including an 
Account of the Chemical Changes occurring in Disease. By A. 
Gamgee, M.D,, F.R.S., formerly Professor of Physiology in the 
Victoria University the Owens College, Manchester. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
With Illustrations. Vol. I. 18^. [VoL II. hi the press. 

Gray.— STRUCTURAL BOTANY, OR ORGANOGRAPHY 
ON THE BASIS OF MORPHOLOGY. To which are added 
the principles of Taxonomy and Phytography, and a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms. By Professor Asa Gray, LL.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hooker. — Works by Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.S.I,, C.B., M.D., 
F.R.S., D.C.L. 

PRIMER OF BOTANY. With numerous Illustrations. New 
Edition. i8mo. is. [Science Primers.) 

THE STUDENTS FLORA OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
Third Edition, revised. Globe 8vo. los. 6d. 

Howes. — AN ATLAS OF PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY 
BIOLOGY. By G. B. Howes, Assistant Professor of Zoology, 
Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines. With a 
Preface by Thomas Henry Huxley, F.R.S. Royal 4to. 14s. 

Huxley.-^ — Works by Thomas Henry Huxley, F.R.S. 

INTRODUCTORY PRIMER OF SCIENCE. i8mo. is. 
( Sc? ence ei^s. ^ 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. With numerous 
Illustrations. New Edition Revised. Fcap. 8vo. 4?. 6d. 
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Huxley. — questions ON HUXLEY’S PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
SCHOOLS. ByT. Alcock, M.D. New Edition. i8mo. is. ed. 

Huxley and Martin. — A 'COURSE OF PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. By Thomas 
Henry Huxley, F.R.S., assisted by H. N. Martin, M.B., 
D.Sc. New Edition, revised. CYown Svo. 6s. 

Kane. — EUROPEAN butterflies, a handbook OF 

By W. F. De ViSMES Kane. M.A., M.R.I.A., Member of the 
Entomological Society of London, &c. With Copper Plate Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, lOr. 6^, 

A LIST OF EUROPEAN RHOPALOCERA WITH THEIR 
VARIETIES AND PRINCIPAL SYNONYMS. Reprinted 
from the Hciitdbooli of JEiiropta.ii Butterflies, Crown Svo. u. 

Klein.— MICRO-ORGANISMS AND DISEASE. An Intro- 
duction into the Study of Specific Micro-Organisms. By E. 
Klein, M.D., F.R.S,, Lecturer on General Anatomy and Physio- 
logy in the Medical School of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, 
With I2I Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised. Crown Svo 6s 
THE BACTERIA IN ASIATIC CHOLERA. By the Same. 
Crown Svo. \in preparation. 

Lankester. — Works by Professor E. Ray Lankester, F.R.S. 

A TEXT BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. Svo. \In preparation. 

degeneration : A CHAPTER IN DARWINISM. Illus- 
trated. Crown Svo. zs. 6d. (^Nature Series.) 


Lubbock. — Works by Sir John Lubbock, M.P.', F.R.S., D.C.L, 
THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS. 
With numerous Illustrations. New Edition. Crown Svo. 3J. 6d. 

ON BRITISH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN RE- 
LATION TO INSECTS. With numerous Illustrations. New 
Edition. Crown Svo. 4^. 6d, {^Nature Series). 

FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND LEAVES. ' With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. 4^. 6d, [Nature Sodes . ) 

Kendrick.— OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY IN ITS RE- 
LATIONS TO MAN. By J. G. M’KENDRick, M.b., F.R.S. F 
With Illustrations. Crown Svo. izs. 6d. 


Martin and Moale — on the dissection ofverte- 

BRATE ANIMALS. By Professor H. N. Martin and W, A. 
Moale. Ctown Svo. \Iii prepa7'ation. 

Mivart. — Works by St. George Mivart, F.R.S., Lecturer on 
Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary’s Hospital. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. With upwards of 
400 Illustrations. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 6d. 

THE COMMON FROG. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 2 ^. 6d. [Nature Series.) 
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Muller. — the fertilisation of flowers. Bv Pro- 
fessor Hicrmann Muller. Translated and Edited by D’Arcy 
W. Thompson, B.A., Professor of Biology in University College, 
Dundee. With a Preface by Charles Darwin, F.R.S. With 
^ numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2lr. 

Oliver. — Works by Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., &c., Professor of 
Botany in University College, London, &c. 

FIRST BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Extra fcap. bvo. 6r. 6^. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. With nearly 200 
Illusti'ations. New Edition. Fcap, Svo, 4r. 6d, 

Parker. — a COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN ZOOTOMY 
(VERTEBRATA). By T. Jeffrey Parker, B.Sc. London, 
Professor of Biology in the University of Otago, New Zealand, 
With Illusti-ations. Crown Svo. Sr. 6d. 

Parker and Bettany. — the MORPHOLOGY OF THE 
SKULL. By Professor W, K. Parker, F.R.S., and G. T, 
BErrANY. Illustrated. Crown Svo. los. 6d. 

Smith (W. G.) — DISEASES OF FIELD AND GARDEN 
CROPS, CHIEFLY SUCH AS ARE CAUSED BY FUNGI. 
By Worthington G. Smith, F.L,S,, Member of the 

Scientific Committee R.H.S. With 143 New Illustrations drawn 
and engraved from Nature by the Author. Fcap, Svo. 4J. 6//. 
Wiedersheim (Prof.).— ELEMENTS OF THE COM- 
PARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES. Adapted 
from the German of Robert Wiedersheim, Professor of Ana** 
tomy, and Director of the Institute of Human and Comparative 
Anatomy in the University of Freiburg- in-Baden, by W. 
Newton Parker, Professor of Biology in the University College 
of South Wales and Monmouthshire. With Additions by the 
Author and Translator. With Two Hundred and Seventy Wood- 
cuts. Medium Svo. 125*. 6d. 


MEDICINE. 

Bmnton. — Works by T. Lauder Brunton, M.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 5 Assistant Physician and Lecturer on Materia 
Medica at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; Examiner in Materia 
Medica in the Univer^ity of London, in the Victoria University, 
and in the Royal College of Physicians, London ; late Examiner 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHARMACOLOGY, THERAPEUTICS, 
AND MATERIA MEDICA. Adapted to the United States 
Pharmacopoeia, by Francis H. Williams, M.D., Boston, 
Mass. Third Edition. Adapted to the New British Pharmaco- 
poeia, 1885. Medium Svo. 2U. 
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Brunton. — TABLES OF materia MEDICA : A Companion 
to the Materia Medica Museum. With Illustrations. New Edition, 
Enlarged. 8vo. loj. 6^/. 

Hamilton.— A TEXT-BOOK OF PATHOLOGY. By D. J. 
Hamilton, Professor of Pathological Anatomy University of 
Aberdeen With Illustrations. Svo. [Ju the press. 

Klein.— micro-organisms AND DISEASE. An Intro- 
duction into the Study of Specific Micro-Organisms. . By E. 
Klein, hl.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on General Anatomy and Pliysio- 
lo^f in the Medical School of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 
With I 2 I Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised. Crown Svo 6j. 

THE BACTERIA IN ASIATIC CHOLERA. By the Same 
Author. Crown Svo. \Jn preparation. 

Ziegler- Macalister. — TEXT-BOOK OF PATHOLOGICAL 
ANATOMY AND PATHOGENESIS. By Professor Ernst 
Ziegler of Tubingen. Translated and Edited for English 
Students by Donald Macalister, B.Sc.,F.R,C.P., 

Fellow and Medical Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Ph 3 ^sician to Addenbroolce’s Hospital, and Teacher of Medicine in 
the University. With numerous Illustrations. Medium Svo. 

Part L— GENERAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. Second 
Edition. 12^-. 

Part IL— SPECIAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. Sections 
1. — VIII. Second Edition. I2,s,6d. Sections IX. — XII. 12^.6^. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Flower.— fashion IN DEFORMITY, as Illusti-ated in the 
Customs of Barbarous and Civilised Races, By Professor 
Flower, F.R.S., F.R.C.S- With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 
2 s. 6d, {Naiure Se7desJ) 

Tylor • — ANTHROPOLOGY. An Introduction to the Study ot 
Man and Civilisation. ByE. B. Tylor, D.C.L., F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo. yj. 6d. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY & GEOLOGY. 

Blanford.— THE RUDIMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY FOR THE USE OF INDIAN SCHOOLS ; with a 
Glossary of Technical Terms employed. By H. F. Blanford, 
F.R.S. New Edition, with Illustrations. Globe Svo. 2j. 6d. 

Geikie. — Works by Archirald Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S., Director 
General of the Geological Survey of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Director of the Museum of Practical Geology, London, formerly 
Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University 
of Edinburgh^ &c. 
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by Archibald Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 


Geikie. — Works 
{coitiinueci ) — 

PRIMER OF PPIYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, With numerous 
Illustrations. New Edition. With Questions. iSmo. is. 
\Scieiice 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
With numerous Illustrations. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. as. 6J. 
QUESTIONS ON THE SAME. is. 6ri. ^ 

GEOLOGY. With numerous Illustrations. New 
Ed 1 ti on , I Sm o , i (Scz cuce Prbncrs . ) 

CLASS BOOK OF GEOLOGY. With upwards of 200 New 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. lor, 6d, 

GEOLOGY. With numerous Illustrations. 

Thousand, Revised and Enlari^ed. Svo. 28/. 

GEOLOGY. With Illustrations. New 
Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 3^. 6d. 

(See also under History and Geography.) 

Huxley. PPIYvSIOGRAPHY'. An Introduction to the Study 
of Nature. By Thomas Henry Huxley, F.R.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, and Coloured Plates, New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Phillips.— A TREATISE ON ORE DEPOSITS. By J. Arthur 
Phillips, F.R.S. , V.P.G.S., F.C.S., M. Inst.C.E., Ancicn Eleve 
de I’Ecole des Mines, Paris; Author of “A Manual of Metallurg\’,” 
“The Mining and Metallurg>' of Gold and Silver,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. Svo. z^s. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Frankland. — AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
A Handbook of. By Percy ILaraday Frankland, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., F.C.S., As.sociate of the Royal School of Mine.=, and 
Demonstrator of Practical and Agricultural Chemistry in the 
Nonnal School of Science, and Royal School of Mines, South 
Kensington Museum. Founded upon Leiifaden fiir die Agnc7ilture 
C/iemiche Ai2alyse, von Dr. F. Krocicer, Crown Svo. 7 j. 6d 

Smith (Worthington G.).— DISEASES OF FIELD AND 
GARDEN CROPS, CHIEFLY SUCH AS ARE CAUSED BY 
FUNGI. By Worthington G. Smith, F.L.S., M.A.I., 
Member of the Scientific Committee of the R.H.S. With 143 
Illustrations, drawn and engraved from Nature by the Author. 
Fcap. Svo. 4j. 6d. 

Tenner. — Works by Henry Tanner, F.C.S., M.R.A.C., 
Examiner in the Principles of Agidculture under the Governm.ent 
Department of Science ; Director of Education in the Institute of 
Agriculture, South Kensington, London ; sometime Professor of 
Agricultural Science, University College, Aherystwith. 
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Tanner. Works by Henry Tanner, F.C.S., M.R A C &c 
\co7iti7tued ) — , ' 

^^^^entary lessons in the science of agri- 

PRACTICE. _Fcap. 8vo. 3^. (id. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. i8mo. \s 
THE PRmCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. A Series of Reading 
Jdooks for use in Elementary Schools. Prepared by Henry 
Tanner, F.C.S., M.R.A.C.^ Extra fcap. 8vo. 

I, The Alphabet of the Principles of Agriculture. 6d. 

Further Steps in the Principles of Agidculture. is. 

Ill, Elementary School Readings on the Principles of Agriculture 
for the third stage, is. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Boole.— THE MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS OF LOGIC. 
Being an Essay towards a Calculus of Deductive Reasoning. By 
George Boole. 8vo, Sewed. 5j. 

™ STUDY OF POLITICAL 

f ^ COSSA, Protessor in the University 

ot Ravia. Translated from the Second Italian Edition. With a 
Preface W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 41-. 6d. 
r* awcett (Mrs.). — Y'^orks by Millicent Garrett E’awcett- — 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS, WITH QUES- 
TIONS. Fourth Edition. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 

TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. Crown 8vo. 31. 

F awcett.— A manual of political economy. By 

Right Hon. Henry Fawcett, F.R.S. Sixth ^Edition, revised, 
with a chapter on “State Socialism and the Nationalisation 
of the Land,” and an Index. Crown 8yo. I2j. 

Jevons. — PRIMER OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By W. 
Stanley Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. New Edition. i8mo. 

IS. [Sciefice P?dvier.s.) 

Marshall. — the ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRY. By A. 
Marshall, M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and Mary P. Marshall, late Lecturer at 
Newnham Hall, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 
Marshall. — ECONOMICS. By Alfred Marshall, M.A., 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Cambridge. 
2 vols 8vo. [/u the press. 

Sidgwick. — THE PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
By Professor Henry Sidgwhck, M.A., LL.D., Knigh^bridi^e 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cauioria^e, 
&c., Author of “The Methods of Ethics. 8vo. i6j. 
Walker. — Works by Francis A, Walker, M.A., Ph.D., Author 
of “Money/' Money in its Relation to Trade,” &c. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 8vo. los. 6 d. 
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Walker. — a BRIEF TEXT-BOOK OF POLITICAL ECON- 
OMY. Crown Svo. , 6 j. ^d. 

THE WAGES QUESTION. Svo. 14s. 

MENTAL & MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Calderwood,— handbook OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By the Rev. Henry Calderwood, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. New Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Clifford. — SEEING AND THINKING. By the late Professor 
W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. With Diagrams. Crown Svo. 3J. 6d, 
{NatU7-e Series.') 

Jardine.— THE ELEMENTS OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
COGNITION. By the Rev. Robert Jardine, B.D., D.Sc. 
(Edin.), Ex-Principal of the General Assembly’s College, Calcutta, 
Third Edition, revised and improved. Crown Svo. 6^. 6d, 

Jevons. — Works by the late W. Stanley Jevons; LL.D., M.A., 
F.R.S. 

PRIMER OF LOGIC. New Edition. iSmo. u. {Science Pn7ners.) 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC ; Deductive and Induc- 
tive, with copious Questions and Examples, and a Vocabulary of 
Logical Terms. New' 'Edition. Fcap. Svo. y.6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENCE. A Treatise on Logic and 
Scientific Method. New and Revised Edition. Crown Svo. I2J. 6(/. 

STUDIES IN DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Keynes. — FORMAL LOGIC, Studies and Exercises in. Including 
a Generalisation of Logical Processes in . their application to 
Complex Inferences. By John Neville Keynes, M.A., late 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, Crown Svo. lor. 6d. 

Kant— Max Miiller.— CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. 
By Immanuel ICant. In commemoration of the Centenary of 
its first Publication. Translated into English by F. Max Muller. 
With an Historical Introduction by Ludwig Noire. 2 vols. 
Demy Svo. i6j. each. 

Volume I. HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION, by Ludwig 
Noire * &c. &c< 

Volume 11 . CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON, translated by 
F. Max Muller. 

For the convenience of students these volumes are now sold separately. 

McCosh.— PSYCHOLOGY.— THE COGNITIVE POWERS, 
By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Pi-esident of Princeton 
College, Author of “Intuitions of the Mind,” “ Laws of Discursive 
Thought,” &c. Crown Svo. 6s. 6d, 

Ray. — A TEXT-BOOK OF DEDUCTIVE LOGIC FOR THE 
USE OF STUDENTS. By P. K. Ray, D.Sc. (Lon. and Edin.), 
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Professor of^ Logic and Philosophy, Presidency College Calcutta. 
Second Edition. Globe 8vo. 45*. 6d, 

The Schoolmaster says : — ‘‘This work . . . is deservedly taking a place among 
the recognised text-books on Logic.” 

Sidgwick. — Works by Henry Sidgwick, M.A., LL.D., Knight- 
bridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Cambridge. 

THE METPIODS OF ETHICS.^ _ Third Edition. 8vo. 14^. A 
Supplement to the Second Edition, containing all the important 
Additions and Alterations in the Third Edition, Demy 8vo. 6s. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ETPHCS, for English 
Readers, Crown 8vo. 3^, 6d, 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Arnold (T.), — THE SECOND PUNIC WAR. Being Cliapleis 
from THE HISTORY OF ROME. By Thomas Arnold, 
D.D. Edited, with Notes, by W. T. Arnold, M.A. With 8 
Maps. Cronm Svo. Sa 6d. 

Arnold (W. T.). — THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION TO THE ACCESSION ofCONSTAN- 
^ TINE THE GREAT. By W. T. Arnold, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘‘Ought to prove a valuable handbook to the student of Roman history.” — 
Guardian. 

Beesly. — STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

By Mrs. Beesly. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Bryce. — TI-IE holy roman empire. By James Bryce, 
D.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, and Regius Professor of Civil Law 
in the University of Oxford, Eighth Edition, Crown 8vo. yj. 6d, 

Buckland.— OUR NATIONAL institutions. A Short 

Sketch for Schools. By Anna Buckland. With Glossary. 
i8mo. is. 

Buckley. — a HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS. 
By Arabella B. Buckley. Author of “A Short History of 
Natural Science,” &c. With Coloured Maps, Chronological and 
Genealogical Tables. Globe Svo. y. 

Clarke. — CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. By C. B. Clarke, 
M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., F.R.S. New Edition, with Eighteen 
Coloured Maps. Fcap. Svo. y. 

Dicey.— LECTURES INTRODUCTORY TO TPIE STUDY 
OF THE LAW OF THE CONSTITUTION. By A. V. Dicey, 
B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Vinerian Professor 
of English Law ; Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford; Hon. LL.D. 
Glasgow. Second Edition. Demy Svo.y 12s. 6d. 

Dickens’s DICTIONARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD, 1886-7. x8mo, sewed, u. 
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Dickens’s DICTIONARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE, 1S86-7. i8nio, sewed, is. 

Both books (Oxford and Cambridge) bound together in one volume. 
Cloth. 2s. 6d., 

Freeman. — Works by Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., Lh.D., 
Regius Professor of Modern Histoiw in the University of Oxford, &c- 

OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. \Yith Five Coloured Maps. New 
Edition. Extra fcap, 8vo. 6s. 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. Crown 8vo. lln pre/'aration. 

METHODS OF HISTORICAL STUDY. A Course of Lectures. 
8vo. lox. 6d. 

THE CHIEF PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Six 
Lectures read in the University of Oxford in Trinity Term, 1885. 
With an Essay on Greek Cities under Roman Rule. Svo. 10s. 6 /. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. First '^Series. Fourth Edition. Svo. 
los. 6d. 

Contents The Mythical and Romantic Elements in Early Enijlish History — 
The Continuity of English History — The Relations between the Cn-wn of 
England and Scotland — St. Thomas of Canterbury and his Piographers, ^^.:c. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Second Series. Second Edition, with 
additional Essays, Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Contents: — Ancient Greece and Medimv al Italy— Mr. GlatKtont’s Homer and 
the Homeric Ages — The Historians of Athens — The Athenian Democracy — 
Alexander the Great— Greece during the Maced mian Period — Momnisen^s 
History of Rome — Lucius Cornelius Sulla — The Flavian Cmsars, &c., &c. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Third Series. ^ Svo. 12s, 

Contents : — First Impressions of Rome — The Illyrian Emperors and their Land 
— Augusta Treveroruni— The Goths at Ravenna — Race and Language — The 
Byzantine Empire — First Impressions of Athens — Mediaeval and Modern 
Greece — The Southern Slaves — Sicilian Cycles — The Normans at Palermo. 

THE GROWTH OF TPIE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIMES. Fourth Edilion. Crown Svo. 5^-. 

GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. New 
Edition. Enlarged, with Maps, &c. i8mo. 3 j. 6d. (Vol. I. of 
Historical Course for Schools.) 

EUROPE. i8mo. is, {Idisiory Pidmersd) 

Fyffe. — A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. By C. A. Fyffe, 
M.A. Crown Svo. \In preparation. 

Geikie.— THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. A Practical 

'Handbook for the use of Teachers. By Archibald Geikie, 
F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United 
Kingdom, and Director of the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn Street, London ; formerly Murchison Professor of Geology 
and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown Svo. 
Being Volume I. of a New Geographical Series Edited by Archi- 
bald Geikie, F.R.S. ^ \_In the i>ress. 

*** The aim of this volume is to advocate the claims of geography as 
an educational discipline of a high order, and to show how these 
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claims may be practically recognised by teachers. This introduc- 
tory volume is intended to be followed by a short' Geography of the 
British Islands, and then by other volumes as announced on pp 48,49. 

Green. — "Works by John Richard Green, M.A., LL.D., 
late Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 

SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. With 
Coloured Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annals. 
Crown 8vo. 6Y. 124th Thousand. 

ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH PIISTORY, based on Green’s “ Short 
History of the English People.” By C. W. A. Tait, M.A., 
Assistant-Master, Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 
READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected and 

Edited by John Richard Green. Three Parts. Globe 8vo. 
ij. 6d. each. I. Hengist to Cressy. II. Cressy to Cromwell. 

III. Cromwell to Balaklava, 

Green. — a SHORT GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS. . By John Richard Green and Alice Stopford 
Gr^^en. With Maps. Fcap. 8vo. 3>. 6d. 

Grove.— A PRIMER 9F GEOGRAPHY. By Sir George 
Grove, D.C.L. With Illustrations. iSmo. is. {Science 
Priin€)'s . ) 

Guest.— lectures on the HISTORY OF ENGLAND- 

By M, J, Guest. With Maps. Crown 8vo. - 6s. 

Historical Course for Schools — Edited by Edward A. 
Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D., late Fellowof Trinity College, Oxford, 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 
L— GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. By 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged, with Chronological Table, Maps, and Index. i8mo. 3X. 6d. 

II. — HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith Thompson. New 
Ed., revised and enlarged, with Coloured Maps. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 

III. — PIISTORY OF SCOTLANl?. By Margaret Macarthur. 
New Edition. i8mo. 2s. 

IV. — HISTORY OF ITALY. By the Rev. W. Hunt, M.A. 
New Edition, with Coloured Maps. iSmo. 3.?. 6d, 

V. — HISTORY OF GERMANY. By J. SiME, M.A. New 
Edition Revised. i8ino. y. 

VI. — HISTORY OF AMERICA. By John A. Doyle. With 
Maps. i8ino. 4s. 6d. 

VII. — EUROPEAN COLONIES.- By E. J. Payne, M.A, With 
Maps. i8mo. 4s. 6d. 

VIII. — FRANCE. By Charlotte M. Yonge. With Maps. 
i8mo. y. 6d. 

GREECE. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. [In preparation. 
ROME. By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. [In preparation. 
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History Primers — Edited by Johk Richard Grren, M.A., 
LL.D., Author of “A Short Historj' of the English People.” 

ROME. By the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M.A., Dixie Profe.ssor _of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Cambridge. With 
Eleven Maps. iSmo. u. 

GREECE. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor of 
University College, Oxford. With Five Maps. iSmo. ir. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
With Maps. iSmo. is. 

GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By the Rev. J. P. Mahafi^', M.A, 
Illustrated. iSmo. is. 

CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. Tozer, M.A, iSmo. is. 

GEOGRAPHY. By Sir G. Grove, D.C.L. Map^. iSmo. ir. 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Professor W11.KIN.S. Illus- 
trated. iSmo. IJ. 

FRANCE. By Charlotte M. Yonge. iSmo. i.r 

Hole. — A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS OF 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole. On 
Sheet. 15 . 

Jennings— CI-IRONOLOGICAL TABLES. Compiled by Rev 
A. C. Jennings. [/>: the press, 

Kiepert. — a manual OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. From 
the German of Dr. H. Kiepert. Crown Svo. Sr 

Labberton. — NEW HISTORICAL ATJ.AS AND GENERAL 
HISTORY, By R, H. Labberton, Litlllum.D. 410. New 
Edition Revised and Enlarged* 155. 

Lethbridge. — a SHORT MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF 
INDIA. With an Account of India AS it is. The Soil, 
Climate, and Productions ; the People, their Races, Religions, 
Public Works, and Industries ; the Civil Services, and System of 
Administration. By Sir KoBER Lethbridge, M.A., C.I.J^., late 
Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford, formerly Principal of Kish uignur 
College, Bengal, Fellow and sometime Examiner of the CnlcuUa 
University. With Maps. Crown Svo. 5 **'* 

Michelet. — a SUMiMARY OF MODERN HISTORY. Trans- 
lated from the French of M. Michelet, and continued to the 
Present Time, by M. C. M. Simpson. Globe Svo. 45. (jd. 

Norgate. — ENGLAND UNDER THE ANGEVIN KINGS. 
By Kate Norgate. With Maps and Plans. 2 vols. Svo. 3ZL 

Ottd. — SCANDINAVIAN IIISTORY. By E. C. OttiS. With 
Maps. Globe Svo. 6s, 

Ramsay. — A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. By G. G. 
Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University o^ 
Glasgow. With Maps. Crown Svo. [/;/ fi 7 ‘eparaiion. 
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Seeley — Works by J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 

THE EXPANblON OF ENGLAND. Crown Svo, as. 6d. 

OUR COLONIAL EXPANSION. Extracts from the above. 
Crown Svo. Sewed, is. 

Tait.— analysis of English history, based on Green’s 

Short Histoiy of the English People.” By C. W. A. Tait, 
M.A., Assistant-Master, Clifton College, Croum Svo. 3^. 6ff. 
Wheeler. — a SHORT HISTORY OF INDIA AND OF THE 
FRONTIER STATES OF AFGHANISTAN, NEPAUL, 
AND BURMA, By J. Talboys Wheeler. With Maps. 
Crown Svo. I2J-. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.). — CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH 
HISTORY. By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of “The Heir 
of Redclyffe,” Extra fcap. Svo, N'ew Edition. 5^. each, (i) 
FROM ROLLO TO EDY^ARD II. (2) THE Y^ARS IN 
FRANCE. (3) THE Y^ARS OF THE ROSES. (4) REFOR- 
MATION TIMES. (5) ENGLAND AND SPAIN. (6) FORTY 
YEARS OF STUART RULE (1603—1643). 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. Narrated in a Series of Historical 
Selections from the Best Authorities. Edited,. and arranged by 
E. M. Sewell and C. M. Yonge. First Series, 1003—1154. 
New Edition. Crown Svo. 6 s. Second Series, 108S — 122S. 
New Edition. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

THE VICTORIAN HALF CENTURY— A JUBILEE BOOK. 
Y^th a New Portrait of the Queen. Crown Svo. paper covers, u. 
Cloth, IS. 6d. 


AIMD 

Li 11 E R A B U R Eb 

(i) English, (2) French, (3)xGerman, (4) Modern 

Greek, (5) Italian. 

ENGLISH. 

Abbott. — A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An attempt tc; 
illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modern 
English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head Master of the 
City of London School. New Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 6 s. 

Brooke. — PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, hi. A. iSmo, is. {Uieraltn-e 
Primers. 

Butler, — HUDIBRAS. Edited, with Irtroduction and Notes, by 
Alfred Milnes, M.A, Lon., late Student of Lincoln College? 
Oxford. Extra fcap Svo. PartL 3i*. 6^‘, Parts IL and HI. 4^.6^. 
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Cowper’s TASK: AN EPISTLE TO JOSEPH HII.L, ESQ.; 
TIROCINIUI^I, or a Review of the .SehooE ; and 'ITIE III.S- 
TORY OF JOHN GILPIN. Edited, witli Notc.s by Wii.i.iam 
Beniiam, B.D. Globe Svo. is. (^Glohc Readings from Slamh-ird 
Authors.) 

Do wden.— SHAKESPEARE. By Professor Dowden. iSmo, 
is, [Li icraiUTc Primci^s, ) 

Dryden.— SELECT PROSE WORKS. Edited, with Introduelion 
and Notes, by rrofcs^or C. D. Yongi:, b'eap. Svo. 2 s. GJ. 
Gladstone. — SPELLING REFORM FROM AN EDUCA- 
TIONAL POINT 01' VIEW. By J. H. Gi.adstom:, Ph.l)., 
F.R.S., Member of the School Board for London. New lidilion. 
Cro^^’n Svo. is, GL 

Globe Readers. _ For Standards I.— VI. Edited by A. F. 
Murison. Sometime Englisli Master at the Aberdeen Grammar 
School. With Tllustralions, Globe Svo. 

Primer I. (48 pp.) 3 ^/. Bool; ITT. {232 pp.) is, 3 -/. 

Primcrll. (^S pp.) 3 r/. Book IV. ( 32 S pp.) is, 9 /. 

Book I, (96 pp.) GL Book V, (416 pp.) 2 t. 

Book II. (i 36 p]i.) 9 r/. Book VI. { 44 S pp.) 2 .f. 6 /. 

“Amoae the iinmcrous rets of reader- hef re the piibhc ilie pre^t-iil ‘rrir; is 
honourably^ disttntjuished by the marked siipcnoniy fif its material'- and the 
careful ability with which they have bci.n adapted to the "rovin.: ca parity **f the 
pupils. The pl.in of the two primers is rvccllent for facilitaliiuj the cliild’s first 
attempts to read. In the first three followinjr bv'oks there is abundance of rnicr- 

laimnp: rcadint; Better food for vuuni; minds could Iiardly he found.’ — 

I’hk Arnn.N'/UU.M. 

•'■The Shorter Globe Readers.— y-iih Illu^raiionc. Glolic 

Svo. 

Primer I. (48 pp.) 3 d. Standard HI. (178 PP.) u. 

Primer II. (48 pp.) 3^- St.andard IV. (132 pp.) is. 

Standard I. (92 pp.) 6 .A Standard V. (216 PP-) l-f. .V. 

Standard II. (124 pp.) 9^- St.andard VI. (228 Pp.) IJ. Gd. 

* This .Series lins been abridged from “'J'lie Giobe Readers” to meet die demand 
or smaller reading book";. 

(tLOBE readings from standard authors. 

Cowper’s TASK: AN EPISTLE TO JOSEPH HILE, ESC).; 
TIROCINIUM, or a Review of the SchooL ; and THE HIS- 
TORY OF JOHN GILPIN. Edited, with Notes, by Wili.ia.m 
Benham, B.D. Globe Svo. is. 

Goldsmith’s vicar of Wakefield, with a Memoir of 

Goldsmith by Professor Masson. Globe Svo. ia 
Lamb’s (Charles) TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited, with Preface, by Alfred Ainger, M.A. Globe 
Svo. 2s. 

Scott’s (Sir Walter) LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL; 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited, with Introductions 
and Notes, by Francis Turner Pat.grave. Globe Svo. u. 
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Scott’s (Sir Waiter) MARMION; and the LORD OF THE 

ISLES. By the same Editor. Globe 8vo, is. 

The Children’s Garland from the Best Poets. — 
Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. Globe 8vo. zs. 
Yonge (Charlotte M.). — a BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS 
OF ALL TIMES AND ALL COUNTRIES. Gathered and 
narrated anew by Charlotte M. Yonge, the Author of ^^The 
Heir of Reddy ffe.’^ Globe 8vo,^ 2s. 

Goldsmith. THE traveller, or a Prospect of Society ; 
and THE DESERTED VILLAGE. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
With Notes, Philological and Explanatory, by J. W. Hales, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6d. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With a Memoir of Goldsmith 
by Professor Masson. Globe 8vo. i.r. [Glob^ Readings from 
Standard Authors,) 

SELECT ESSAYS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Professor C. D. Yonge, Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

P}d.l6S. LONGER ENGLISH POEMS, with Notes, Philological 
and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of English, 
Chiefly for Use in Schools. Edited by J. W. 'Hales, M.A,, 
Professor of English Literature at King’s College, London. New 
Edition, **' Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6d, 

Johnson’s lives OF THE_ POETS. The Six Chief Lives 
(Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, Gray), with Macaulay’s 
Life of Johnson.” Edited with Preface and Notes by Matthew 
Arnold. New and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. 45*. 6d, 

Lamb (Charles). — tales from SHAKESPEARE. Edited, 

ndth Preface, by Alfred Ainger, M.A. Globe 8vo. 2s. 
{Globe Readings from Standard Authors.') 

Literature Primers — Edited by John Richard Green, 
M.A., LL.D., Author of “A Short History'of the English People.” 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Professor Nichol. i8mo. is. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR._ By the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D., some- 
time President of the Philological Society. i8mo. ir. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By R. Morris, LL.D., 
and H. C. Bowen, M.A. i8mo. ir. 

EXERCISES ON MORRIS’S PRIMER OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. By John Wetherell, of the Middle School, 
Liverpool College. i8mo. u. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Stopford Brooke, M.A. New 
Edition. i8mo. u. 

SHAKSPERE. By Professor Dowden. i8mo. is. 

THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY. 
Selected and arranged with Notes by, Francis Turner Pal- 
grave. In Two Parts. i8nlo. u. each. 

PHILOLOGY. By'j. Peile, M.A. iSmo. is. 
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A History of English Literature in Four Volumes, 

Crown 8vo. 

EARLY ENGLISH I,1TEKATURE. Ry Sroimr.ii l',noo:ci;. 

M- A. [//; rrr/'iriUti'!:. 

ELIZARETIIAN LITERATURE. Ry Gr.nnr.i; SAi.N-i.sitt;KV. 

l/fi iL ‘ 

THE AGE OE QUEEN ANNE. Ry Kiv.utu. Gn>‘.i;. (/»; //r/. 
THE MODERN PERIOD. Ry Pr.(.n:-:'^ui: E. Dowli.n. [/,.•/, r/. 

Macmillan’s Reading Books. — Acl.-ptcfl to the Eu-lMinml 

Scotch Code**. J 5 ouik 1 in Cloth. 

PRTMKU. iSmo. (itS ]ip.) zd. 

BOOK I. for Slnnclanl 1. iSmo. 

(96 pp.) .pA 

BOOK ]I. for.Stnndnnl II. iSmo. 

(144 ppO 


BOOK 111 . for Stnndanl III. 

iSino. (r6r)j)j\) 6/. 

i:nOK IV. for Stnivlanl IV. 
iSinn. {i7f>pp.) h/. 

BOOK V. for Ht.'imlnnl V. iSmo. I BOOK VI. fur SlnnoArd VI. Cr. 


(3S0 pp.) IS. 


Svo. (.} p pp.) ?x. 


Book VJ. i<; filled for hii^hcr .and n- an Jnlrodiicli m to 

Knglidi Literature. 


Macmillan’s Copy-Books — 

Pnhli’.hcd in iwn mtc':, vi/, ; — 

1. Lapfjc Pi)'*! .po. Price .p/. each. 

2 . IVI OMoiiip Price 2ff. each. 

T. IMTIATOUV i:XKKCIsi:S AND .‘^IIOKT I.r/ITr.RS. 
s. WORDS CONSISTING OP SHORT IdVn i.RS 
*3. 1.0N(5 LK’rriCKS. Wj'Ii V.i'd' cotii.iin'ii;: I. in.' -I'r'nrr-.. 

«l. WORD.S CONTnINI.Ni; I.'iNP. l.KTI I, 

A-i. IMIACI KSI.Vi; AN*|i UKVISINC, COI'Y-ltOOK T-rN i-. i i,i/. 

•s- CAPITALS AND SHORT II AI.K-'IRX'I . WordsW, .nnh.: uith .» Cij.’til. 
'6 HALI’-T1;X'1‘ WORDS Icjjinnin!: C.init il — riiciirt*. 

*7- S.MALL.HAND AND IIALr-TKXT. W iili C-iidi.-xIs .n. I Firrnrr'. 

*S. SMALL-IIANI) AND IIALI'-'I RX'I. Witli C.ij.it.il- :nil ri.-nn . 

8.1. PRACTISINO AND RliVISINfl COPV-IiOOK. Tor Nn-.. f. 8. 

*9. SMALL-IIAND SIXGLI-: HICADLIN’RS-r.i-.tirrr. 

10. SMALL-HAND SINGLR HRADLINIiS-ri.'.tm-. 

11. SMALL-HAND DOUIJLF. HRADLINKS-riKiin'-. 

j5. COMMERCIAL AND ARri'HMlVl ICAL LXAMPLK.S. Re. 
t=.i.PRAC 1 ’ISIN(; and revising COPV-IJOOK. r„r Ndi 8 to 13. 

* These mitithers may he had with Gopdmatt's Patent SlUins; 
Copies. J.nr({c Po-it 4 t<). Price 6.7. c.ncli. 

Martin.-— the POET’S HOUR : Poctrj' .‘.elected .'ind armnejod 
for Children. Ry I'RANCns Martin, New Pidition. iSino, 
2j. 67 . 

SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS: Poetry scleclcd by 
I'-RAKcns Martin. New Edition, iSmo. 31 67. 

Milton. — By Stotfori) Brookf,, M.A. Ecap. Svo. 

{Classical IVrilcrs Series.) 


js. 6d. 
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Milton.- PARADISE LOST. Books I. and 11. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by M. , Macmillan, B.A. Oxon, 
Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy, Elphinstone College, 
Globe 8vo. [/;^ the press. 

Morley.— ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. The Annual 
Address to the Students of the London Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching. Delivered at the Mansion House, 

* 1887.^ By John Morley. Globe 8vo. Cloth, is, 

Also a Popular Edition in Pamphlet form for Distribution^ pidce 2d, 

Morns. Works by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 
comprising Chapters on the History and Development of the 
Language, and on Word-formation. New Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 6s. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHSTORICAL ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, containing Accidence and Word-formation. New 
Edition. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 

PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. i8mo. is. (See also 
Literature Primers.) 

Oliphant. — the OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH. A New 
Edition of “THE SOURCES OF STANDARD'ENGLISH,” 
revised and greatly enlarged. By T. L. Kington Oliphant, 
Extra fcap. 8vo. gs. 

THE NEW ENGLISH. By the same Author, 2vols. Cr. 8vo. 2is, 

Palgrave.— TFIE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF LYRICAL 
POETRY. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Francis 
Turner Palgrave. i8mo. 2s. 6d, Also in Two Parts. 
l8mo. Is, each, 

Patmore.— THE CHILDREN’S GARI.AND FROM THE 
BEST POETS. Selected andarranged by Coventry Patmore. 
Globe 8yo. . 2s, {Globe Readings from Stanaa^^d Authors,) 

Plutarch. — Being a Selection from the Lives which Illustrate 
Shakespeare. North^s Translation. Edited, with Introductions, 
Notes, Index of Names, and Glossaidal Index, by the Rev. W. 
W. Siceat, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Scott’s (Sir Walter) LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, 
and TPIE LADY OF TPIE LAKE. ' Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Francis Ttt?^ner Palgrave. Globe 8vo. is. 
{Globe Readings from Standard Authors.) 

MARMION ; and THE LORD OF THE ISLES. By the same 
Editor. Globe 8vo. is. {Globe Readings from Standard Authors.) 

MARMION. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by M. Mac- 
millan, B. A. Oxon, Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy^ 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, Globe 8vo. [In the press. 
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Shakespeare. — a SHAKESPERIAN GRAMMAR. By Rev. 
E, A, Abbott, D.D., Head Master of the City of London School. 
Globe 8vo. 6s, 

A SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. By F. G. Fleay, M.A., late 
Head Master of Skipton Graiiv;nar School. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 45“. 6d, 

PRIMER OF SHAKESPEARE. By Professor Dowden. i8mo. 
Is, {LiteraUire Pfiviers,) 

Sonnenschein and Meiklejohn. — the ENGLISH 
METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ. By A. Sonnen- 
schein and J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 

COMPRISING : 

THE NURSERY BOOK, containing all the Two-Letter Words 
in the Language, id, (Also in Large Type on Sheets for 
School Walls. 5 j.) 

THE FIRST COURSE, consisting of Short Vowels with Single 
Consonants. 6d, 

THE SECOND COURSE, with Combinations and Bridges, 
consisting of Short Vowels with Double Consonants, 6d, 
THE THIRD AND FOURTH COURSES, consisting of Long 
Vowels, aiid all the Double Vowels in the Language. 6d, 

These are admirable books, because they are constructed on a principle, and 
that the simplest principle on which it is possible to learn to read English.’* — 
Spectator, 

Taylor.— WORDS AND PLACES; or, Etymological Illustra- 
tions of History, Ethnology, and Geography. By the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor, M.A., Litt. D., Hon, LL.D., Canon of York. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, revised and compressed. With Maps. 
Globe 8vo. 6s, 

Tennyson. — The COLLECTED WORKS of LORD TENNY- 
SON, Poet Laureate. An Edition for Schools. In Four Parts. 
Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, each, 

SELECTIONS FROM LORD TENNYSON’S POEMS. Edited 
with Notes for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. Alfred 
Ainger, M.A., LL.D. \In preparation, 

Thring. — the elements OF GRAMMAR TAUGPIT IN 
ENGLISH. By Edward Thring, M.A., Head Master of 
Uppingham. With Questions. Fourth Edition. i8mo. 2J. 

Vaughan (C.M.). — words from the POETS. By 

C. M. Vaughan. New Edition. i8mo, cloth, is. 

Ward. — the ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Critical 
Introductions by various Writers and a General Introduction by 
Matthew Arnold. Edited by T. H. Ward, M.A. 4 Vols. 
Vol. I. CHAUCER TO DONNE.— Vol. II. BEN JONSON 
TO DRYDEN.— Vol. III. ADDISON TO BLAKE.— Vol. IV. 
W0RDSV70RTH to ROSSETTI. Crown 8vo. Each 7 j. 6i. 
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Wetherell. — EXERCISES ON MORRIS’S PRIMER OF 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By John Wetherell, M.A. 
i8mo. Is, {Literature P7'imers,) 

Woods. — A FIRST SCHOOL POETRY_ BOOK. Compiled 
by M. A. Woods, Head Mistress of the Clifton High School for 
Girls. Fcap. 8vo. 2r. 6d. 

A SECOND SCHOOL POETRY BOOK. By the same Author. 
Fcap, 8vo. {In the press. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.). — THE ABRIDGED BOOK OF 
G.OLDEN DEEDS. A Reading Book for Schools and general 
readers. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” i8mo, cloth, ij'. 

GLOBE READINGS EDITION. Globe 8vo. 2j. (Seep. 58.) 


FRENCH, 

Beaumarchais. — LE BARRIER DE SEVILLE. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by L. P. Blohet, Assistant Master 
in St. Paul’s School. Fcap. 8vo. 31. M. 

Bowen. — FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. By H. Cour- 
thope Bowen, M.A,, Principal of the Finsbury Training College 
for Higher and Middle Schools. Extra fcap. 8vo,.. u. 

Breymann. — Works by Hermann Breymann, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philology in the University of Munich. 

A FRENCH GRAMMAR BASED ON PHILOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK, Extra fcap. 8vo, 4J. 6d. 

SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK. Extra fcap, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Fasnacht. — Works by G. Eugene Fasnacht, Author of “ Mac- 
millan’s Progressive French Course,” Editor of “Macmillans 
■ Foreign School Classics,” &c. . 

THE ORGANIC METHOD OF STUDYING LANGUAGES. 
Extra feat). 8vo. I. French. 3L 6d. 

A SYNTHETIC FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. 

GRAMMAR* AND GLOSSARY OF THE FRENCH L-^-N- 
GUAGE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Crown 
8vo ' [Inpr^aratton. 

Macmillan’s Primary Series of French and 
German Reading Books. — Edited by G. Eugene 
Fasnacht, Assistant-Master in Westminster School. With 
Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 

DE MAISTRE— LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE ET LE LEPREUX 
DE LA CITE D’AOSTE. Edited, with Introductioi^ Notes, 
and Vocabulary, By Stephane Barlet, B. Sc, Unw. Gall, and 
London ; Assistant-Master at the Mercers School, Examiner to 
the College of Preceptors, the Royal Naval College, &-c. is. td. 
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Macmillan’s Primary Series of French and 
German Reading Books {continued) 

FLORIAN — SELECT FABLES. Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, 
and Exercises, by Charles Yeld, M.A., Head Master of 
University School, Nottingham. [/« preparation. 

GRIMM— KINDER UND HAUSMARCHEN. Selected and 
Edited, with Notes, and Vocabulary, by G. E. Fasnacht. 2 j. 
HAUFF. — DIE KARAVANE. Edited, with Notes and Vocabu- 
lary, by Herman Hager, Ph.D. Lecturer in the Owens College, 
Manchester. 2 s. 6d. 


LA FONTAINE— A SELECTION OF FABLES. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, byL. M. Moriarty, B.A,, 
Professor of French in King’s College, London. 2 s. 

PERRAULT — CONTES DE F^IES. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary, by G. E. Fasnacht. ia 
G. SCHWAB — ODYSSEUS. With Introduction, Notes, and 

Vocabulary, by the sanae Editor. iJn preparation. 

Macmillan’s Progressive French Course.— By G. 
Eug£:ne Fasnacht, Assistant-Master in Westnunster School. 

I. First Year, containing Easy Lessons on the Regular 
Accidence, Extra fcap. 8vo, is, 

II, Second Year, containing an Elementary Grammar with 
copious Exercises, Notes, and Vocabularies. A new Edition, 
enlarged and thoroughly revised. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2 s, 

Third Year, containing a Systematic Syntax, and Lessons 
in Composition, Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

THE TEACHER^S COMPANION TO MACMILLAN^S 
PROGRESSIVE FRENCPI COURSE. With Copious Notes, 
Hints for Different Renderings, Synonyms, Philological Remarks, 
&c.^ By G. E. Fasnacht. Globe 8vo. Second Year as, 6d, 
Third Year 4?. 6d, 

Macmillan’s Progressive French Readers. By 
G. Eugene Fasnacht. 


Fables, Historical Extracts, Letters, 
Dialogues, Ballads, Nursery Songs, &c., with Two Vocabularies: 
(l) in the order of subjects ; { 2 ) in alphabetical order. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

II. —Second Year, containing Fiction in Prose and Verse, 
Historical and Descriptive Extracts, Essays, Letters, Dialogues, 
&c. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2 s. 6d, ^ ^ ’ 

Macmillan’s Foreign School Classics. Edited by G 
Eugene Fasnacht. iSino. ^ 




CORNEILLE^ LE CID. Edited by G. E. Fasnacht is 
DUMAS-LES DEMOISELLES DE ST Cm Edited by 
Victor Oger, Lecturer in University College, Liverpool, 6d, 
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LA FONTAINE’S FABLES, Books I.— VI. Edited by L. M. 
Mokiarty, B.A., Professor of French in King’s College, London. 
, [In prefiai^ation. 

MOLlfeRE — ^L^AVARE. By the same Editor, is, 

MOLIERE— LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. By the same 
Editor, IS. 6d. 

MOLI&RE— LES FEMMES SAVANTES. By G. E. Fasnacht. 

is. 

MOLIERE— LE MISANTHROPE. By the same Editor, is. 

MOLIERE— LE MEDECIN MALGRE LUI, By the same 
Editor. IS. 

RACINE — BRITANNICUS. Edited by Etjg£:ne Pellissier, 
Assistant-Master in Clifton College, and Lecturer in University 
College, Bristol. 2 .s. 

FRENCH READINGS FROM ROMAN HISTORY. Selected 
from Various Authors and Edited by C. CoLBEcic, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Assistant -Master at 
Harrow. 41 . 6d. 

SAND, GEORGE— LA MARE AU DIABLE. Edited by W. E, 
Russell, M.A., Assistant Master in Haileybury College, is, 
SANDEAU, JULES— MADEMOISELLE DE LA SEIGLIERE. 
Edited by H. C. Steel, Assistant Master in Winchester College. 
Is, 6d. 

THIERS'S HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION. 
Edited by Rev. H. A. Bull, M.A. Assistant-Master in 
Wellington College. [In preparation. 

VOLTAIRE— CHARLES XII. Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. 3^.6^?. 

Other volumes to follow. 

(See also Gemiian Authors^ pa^e 65.) 

Masson (Gustave). — a COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE (French-English and English- 
French). Adapted from the Dictionaries of Professor Alfred 
Elwall. Followed by a List of the Principal Diverging 
Derivations, and preceded by Chronological and Historical Tables. 
By Gustave Masson, Assistant Master and Librarian, Harrow 
School. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6 s, 

Moliere.— LE MALADE IMAGINAIRE. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Francis Tarver, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Eton. Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

(See also Macmillan^ s Foreig^t School Classics.) 
Pellissier. — FRENCH ROOTS AND THEIR FAMILIES. A 
Synthetic Vocabulary, based upon Derivations, for Schools and 
Candidates for Public Examinations, By Eugene Pellissier, 
M.A., B.Sc., LL. B. , Assistant Master at Clifton College, Lecturer 
at University College, Bristol. Globe 8vo. 6s. 
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GERMAN, 

HuSS. — A SYSTEM OF ORAL INSTRUCTION IN GERMAN, 
by means of Progressive Illustrations and Applications of the 
leading Rules of Grammar. By Hermann C. O. Huss, Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo. 5j. > ■ • 

Macmillan’s Progressive German Course. By G. 

EUGtNE FaSNACHT. ^ 

Part I. — First Year. Easy Lessons and Rules on the Regular 
Accidence. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Part II. — Second Year. Conversational Lessons in Systematic 
Accidence and Elementary Syntax. With Philological Illustrations 
and Etymological Vocabulary. New Edition, enlarged and 
thoroughly recast. Extra fcap; 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

Part III. ^Third Year. \l7t prepavation, 

TEACHER’S COMPANION TO MACMILLAN’S PROGRES- 
SIVE GERMAN COURSE. With copious Notes, Hints for 
Different Renderings, Synonyms, Philological Remarks, &c. By 
G. E. Fasnacht. Extra Fcap. 8vo. First Year. aj. 6d. 
Second Year. 4J. 6d. ^ 

Macmillan’s Progressive- German Readers. Bv 

G. E. Fasnacht, ^ 

I.— First Year, containing an Introduction to the German order 
of Words, with Copious Examples, extracts from German Authors 
in Prose and Poetry Notes, and Vocabularies. Extra Fcap 8vo 

7.S. 6d. r •> 

Macmillan’s Primary German Reading Books. 

(See page 62.) 

Macmillan’s Foreign School Classics. Edited bv 

G. EugI:ne Fasnacht, i8mo. ^ 

GERMAN. 

FREYTAG (G.). DOKTOR LUTHER. Edited by Francis 
Storr, M.A., Plead Master of the Modern Side, Merchant Tay- 
lors School. preparatioit. 

GOETHE-GOTZ VON BERLICHINGEN. Edited by H. A 
Bull, M.A., Assistant Master at Wellington College. 2j 
GOETHE- FAUST. Part I., followed by an Appendix on Part 

H. Edited by JANE Lee, Lecturer in German Literature at 
Newnnam College, Cambridge, as. 6d. 

^^^NE-SELECTIONS from THE REISEBILDER AND 
OTHER PROSE WORKS. Edited by C. CoLBECK, M.A 
Assistant-Master at Harrow, late Fellow of Trinity Collep*e 
Cambridge. 2s. 6d. j » 

LESSING. ^MINNA VON EARNHELM, Edited by James 

[A'/ preparation. 

f 
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SCHILLER— SELECTIONS FROM SCHILLER’S LYRICAL 
POEMS. Edited, witli Notes and a Memoir of Schiller, by E. J. 
Turner, B.A., and E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. Assistant- 
Masters in Winchester College. 2s . 6 d . 

SCHILLER— DIE JUNGFRAU VON^ORLEANS. Edited by 
Joseph Gostwick. 2s. 6d. 

SCHILLER — MARIA STUART. Edited by C. Sheldon, M.A., 
D.Lit., of the Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 2 s . 6 d . 
SCHILLER — WILHELM TELL. Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. 

r/w the iress . 

SCHILLER.— WALLENSTEINS LAGER. Edited by PI. B. 

COTTERILL, M.A. [/„ the press. 

UHLAND SELECT BALLADS. Adapted as a First Easy Read- 
ing Book for Beginners. With Vocabulary. Edited by G. E. 
Fasnacht. u. 


*** Other Volumes to follow. 

(See also French Authors, page 63.) 

Pylodet. — NEW GUIDE TO GERMAN CONVERSATION; 
containing an Alphabetical List of nearly 800 Familiar Words ; 
followed by Exercises; Vocabulary of f Words in frequent use ; 
Familiar Phrases and Dialogues ; a Sketch of German Literature, 
Idiomatic Expressions, &c. By L. Pylodet. l8mo, cloth limp. 
2s. 6d. 

Whitney. — Works by W. D. Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit 
and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo. aj. 6 d . 

A GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND VERSE. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. $s. 

Whitney and Edgren. — a COMPENDIOUS GLRMAN 
AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with Notation of Correspon- 
dences and Brief Etymologies. By Professor W. D. Whitney, 
assisted by A. H. Edgren. Crown 8vo. Js . 6 d . 

THE GERMAN-ENGLISH PART, separately, Sr. 


MODERN GREEK. 

Vincent and Dickson. — HANDBOOK TO MODERN 
GREEK. _ By Edgar Vincent and T. G. Dickson, M.A. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with Appendix on the 
relation of Modern and Classical Greek by Professor jEnn. 
Crown Svo. 6 s . 

ITALIAN. 

Dante. — TI-IE purgatory of DANTE. Edited; with 

Translation and Notes, by A. J. Butler, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 12s . 6 d . 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Edited, with Translation and 
Notes, by the same Author. Crown Svo. 12s . 6 d . 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Barker. -FIRST LESSONS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF 
. COOKING, By Lady Barker, New Edition. iSmo. is . 
Berners.— FIRST LESSONS ON PIEALTH, By J. Berners. 
New Edition. iSmo. is . 

Fawcett.— TALES IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Milli- 
CENT Garrett Fawcett. Globe 8vo. 3s , 

Frederick.— HINTS TO housewives ON SEVERAL 
POINTS, PARTICULARLY ON THE PREPARATION OF 
ECONOMICAL AND TASTEFUL DISHES. By Mrs. 
Frederick. Crown 8vo. i.r. 

“This uni)retending and useful little volume distinctly supplies a desideratum 
.... The author steadily keeps in view the simple aim of ‘ making cver^'-day 
meals at home, particularly the dinner, attractive/ without adding to the ordinary 
household expenses." — S aturday Rn:vii:\v. 

Grand’homme. — CUTTING-OUT AND DRESSMAKING. 
From the French of Mdlle. E. Grand’homme. With Diagrams. 
i8mo. ij. 

Jex-Blake.— THE CARE OF INFANTS. A Manual for 
Mothers and Nurses, By Sophia Jex-Blake, M.D., Member 
of the Irish College of Physicians ; Lecturer on Hygiene at 
the London School of Medicine for Women. iSino. is . 
Tegetmeier. — HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND 
COOKERY. With an Appendix of Recipes used by the 
Teachers of the National School of Cookery. By W. B. 
Tegetmeier. Compiled at the request of the School Board for 
London. l8mo. is . 

Thornton. — FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING. By 
J. Thornton. New Edition, Crown 8vo. 2s . 6d . 

The object of this volume is to make the theory of Book-keeping sufficiently 
plain for even children to understand it. 

A Key to the above is in ike p 7 ' ess . 

Wright. — THE SCHOOL COOKERY-BOOK. Compiled and 
Edited by C. E. Guthrie Wright, Hon Sec. to the Edinburgh 
School of Cookery. l8mo. is . 

ART AND KIND^D SUBJECTS. 

Anderson.— linear PERSPECTIVE, AND MODEL 
DRAWING. A School and Art Class Manual, with Questions 
and Exercises for Examination, and Examples of Examination 
Papers. By Laurence Anderson. With Illustrations. Royal 
8vo. 2s . 

Collier. — A primer OF ART. With Illustrations, By John 
Collier. i8mo, is . 

Delamotte.— A BEGINNER’S DRAWING BOOK. By 
P. H. Delamotte, F.S.A. Progressively arranged. New 
Edition improved. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6 d . 
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Ellis.— SKETCHING FROM NATURE. A Handbook for 
Students and Amateurs. By Tristram J, Ellis, With a 
Frontispiece and Ten .Illustrations, by H. Stacy Marks, 
R.A., and Sketches by the Author. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Hunt. TALKS ABOUT ART. By William Hunt. With a 
Letter from Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. Crown 8vo. 3^ 6d. 
Taylor. — A primer of PIANOFORTE PLAYING. By 
Franklin Taylor. Edited by Sir George Grove. i8mo. u. 

WORKS ON TEACHING. 

Blakiston — THE TEACHER. Hints on School Management. 
A Handbook for Managers, Teachers’ Assistants, and Pupil 
Teachers. By J. R. Blakiston, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
(Recommended by the London, Birmingham, and Leicester 
School Boards.) 

Into a comparatively small book he has crowded a great deal of exceedingly 
useful and sound advice. It is a plain, common-sense book, full of hints to the 
teacher on the management of his school and his children.” — School Board 
Chronicle. 

Calderwood— ON TEACHING. By Professor Henry Calder- 
WOOD. New Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Carter.— EYESIGHT IN SCHOOLS. A Paper read before the 
Association of Medical Officers of Schools on April iSth, 1885. 
By R. Brudenell Carter, F.R.C.S., Ophthalmic Surgeon to 
St. George^s Hospital. Crown 8vo. Sewed, is. 

Fearon. — SCH09L INSPECTION. By D. R. Fearon, M.A., 
Assistant Commissioner of Endowed Schools. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. ^ 

Gladstone. — OBJECT teaching, a Lecture delivered at 
the Pupil-Teacher Centre, William Street Board School, Ham- 
mersmith. By J, H. Gladstone, Ph.D., F.R.S., Member of 
the London School Board. With an Appendix. Crown 
8vo. 3^. 

“It is a short but interesting and instructive publication, and our younger 
teachers will do well to read it carefully and thoroughly. There is much in these 
few pages which they can learn and profit by.“ — The School Guardian. 

Hertel. — OVERPRESSURE IN HIGH SCHOOLS IN DEN- 
MARK, • By Dr. Hertel, Municipal Medical Officer, Copen- 
hagen. Translated from the Danish by C. Godfrey Sorensen, 
With Introduction by Sir J. Crichton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., 
F. R. S. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 
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*** other Works by these Authors, see T11EOI.OGICAL 

Catalogue. 

Abbott (Rev. E. A.)— BIBLE LESSONS. By the Rev 
E. A. Abbott, D.D., Head blaster of the City of London 
School. New EdifiSU. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

^Wise, suggestive, and really profound initiation into religious thought.’* 
"^Guardian. 

Abbott — Rushbrooke. — the CObiMON TRADITION OF 
THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, in the Text of the Revised 
Version. By Edwin A. Abbott, D.D., formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and W. G. Rushbrooke, bl.L,, 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Croira Svo. 
3r. 6(i, 


fhe Acts of the Apostles. — Being the Greek Text as 
revised by Professors Westcott and lioRT. With Explanalorj'’" 
Notes for the Use of Schools, by T. E. Page, bl.A,, late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Assistant blaster at the Charter- 
house. Fcap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

Arnold. — a BIBLE-READING for SCHOOLS. —THE 
GREAT PROPHECY OF ISRAEL’S RESTORATION 


(Isaiah, Chapters xl. — l.xvi.). Arranged and Edited for Young 
Learners. By blATTHEW Arnold, D.C.L., formerly Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Oxford, and Fellow of Oriel. 
New Edition. iSmo, cloth, is, 

Arnold. ISAIAH XL.' — LXVI. With the Shorter Prophecies 
allied to it. Arranged and Edited, with Notes, by blATTHEW 
Arnold. Crown Svo. 5^. 

ISAIAH OF JERUSALEbI, IN THE AUTHORISED ENG- 
LISH VERSION. With Introduction, Corrections, and Notes. 
By blATTHEW Arnold. Crown Svo. 4J. 6d. 

Benham. — ^a companion TO THE LECTIONARY. Being 
a Commentary on the Proper Lessons for Sundays and Holy Da3^s. 
By Rev. W. Benham, B.D., Rector of S. Edmund with S. 
Nicholas Aeons, &c. New Edition, Crown Svo. 4?. 6d. 

Calvert* GREEK TESTAMENT, School Readings in the. A 
Course of thirty-six Lessons mainly following upon the Narrative 
of St, Mark. Edited and Arranged with Introduction, Notes and 
Vocabulary, by the Rev. A. Calvert, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John^s College, Cambridge, Fcap. Svo. [Jjnmcdiaicly. 

Cassel. — MANUAL OF JEWISH HISTORY AND LITERA- 
TURE ; preceded by a BRIEF SUMMARY OF BIBLE HIS- 
TORY. By Dr, D. Cassel. Translated by Mrs. Henry Lucas. 
Fcap. Svo. 2^. 6d. 

Cheetham. — a CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST SIX 
CENTURIES. By the Ven. Archdeacon Cheetham, 
Crown Svo. \In ihe press. 
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Cross. — BIBLE READINGS SELECTED FROM THE 
PENTATEUCH AND THE BOOK OF JOSHUA By 
the Rev. John A. Cross. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Curteis.— MANUAL OF THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
By G. H. Curteis, M.A., Principal of the Lichfield Theo- 
logical College. preparation 

Davies. — THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE EPHE- 
SIANS, THE COLOSSIANS, AND PHILEiMON ; with 
Introductions and Notes, and an Essay on the Traces of Foreign 
Elements in the Theology of these Epistles. By the Rev. J 
Llewelyn Davies, M.A., Rector of Christ Church, St. Mary- 
lebone; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 6d, 

Drummond. — the STUDY OF THEOLOGY, INTRO- 
DUCTION TO. By James Drummond, LL.D., Professor of 
Theology in Manchester New College, London. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Gaskoin. — The children’s treasury of bible 

STORIES- ’ By Mrs. Herman Gaskoin. Edited with Preface 
by Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. Part I.— OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. i8mo. is. PartII.— NEWTESTAkENT; i8mo. 
i.r. Part HI.— THE APOSTLES : ST. JAMES THE GREAT, 
ST. PAUL, AND ST JOPIN THE DIVINE. i8mo. is. 

Goldon Treasury Psalter. — Students’ Edition. Being an 
Edition of “The Psalms Chronologically arranged, by Four 
Friends,’’ with briefer Notes. i8mo. 3^. 6d. 

Greek Testament. Edited, with Introduction and Appen- 
dices, by Canon Westcott and Dr. F. J. A. Hort. Two 
Vols. Crown 8vo. 10 s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. The Text. 

Vol. II. Introduction and Appendix. 

Greek Testament. — Edited by Canon Westcott and Dr. 
Hort. School Edition of Text. i2mo. cloth. 45. 6d. i8aio. 
roan, red edges. 5r. 6d. 


SCHOOL READIN GS IN. A Course of Thirty-Six Lessons, mainly 
following upon the Narrative of St. Mark. Edited and Arranged, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Rev. A. Calvert, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo, 

\Ii7tniediately . 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Being the Greek Text as 
revised by Drs. Westcott and Hort. With Explanatoiy Notes 
by T. E. Page, M.A., Assistant Master at the Charterhouse. 
Fcap. 8 VO. 4J*. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to St. MARK. Being the Greek 
Text as revised by Drs. Westcott and Hort. With Explanatory 
Notes by Rev. J. O. F. Murray, M.A., Lecturer in Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge Fcap. 8vo. \In prepa^'ation. 
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Hardwick. — Works by Archdeacon Hardwick : — 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH Middle 
Age. From Gregory the Great to the Excommunication of 
Luther. Edited by William Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Oxford. With Four 
Maps. New Edition. Crown 8vo. lor. 6^/. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING 
THE REFORMATION, Eighth Edition. Edited by Professor 
Stubbs. Crown 8vo. los, 6d, 

Jennings and Lowe. — THE PSALMS, WITH INTRO- 
DUCTIONS AND CRITICAL NOTES. By A. C. Jennings, 
M.A, ; assisted in parts by W. H, Lowe, M.A. In 2 vols. 
Second Edition Revised. Crown 8vo. io.y, 6d. each. 
Kuenen.— PENTATEUCH AND BOOK OF JOSHUA: an 
Historico-Critical Inquiry into the Origin and Composition of the 
Hexateuch. By A. Kuenen, Professor of Theology at Leiden. 
Translated from the Dutch, with the assistance of the Author, by 
Phillip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 8vo. 14L 

The Oxford Magazine says: — “The work is absolutely indispensable to all 
special students of the Old Testament.'’ 

Lightfoot . — Works by the Right Rev. J. B. Lightfoot, D.D,, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 

ST. PAUHS EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. A Revised 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. Ninth 

Edition, revised. 8vo. I2s. 

ST. PAUUS EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. A Revised 
Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. Ninth 

Edition, revised. 8vo. 12s, 

ST. CLEMENT OF ROME— THE TWO EPISTLES TO 
THE CORINTHIANS. A Revised Text, with Introduction and 
Notes. 8vo. 8 s» 6d. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE COLOSSIANS AND TO 
PHILEMON. A Revised Text, with Introductions, Notes, 
and Dissertations. Eighth Edition, revised. 8vo. I2s. 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part 11 . S. IGNATIUS— 
S. POLYCARP. Revised Texts, with Introductions, Notes, 
Dissertations, and Translations. 2volumesin3. DemySvo. 48s, 
Macloar. — Works by the Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D,, Canon of 
Canterbury, Warden of St, Augustine’s College, Canterbury, and 
late Head-Master of King’s College School, London : — 

A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. New 
Edition, with Four Maps, l8mo, 4s. 6d, 

A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, 
including the Connection of the Old and New Testaments. 
With Four Maps. New Edition. i8mo. 5^. 6d» 

A SHILLING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, 
for National and Elementary Schools, With Map, i8mo, cloth. 
New Edition, 
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book of new testament history, 

Ne^EdlSra Schools. With Map. i8mo, cloth., 

large mairaaL^^ carefully abridged from the Author’s 

^^^FNrT*fT^S^ the catechism of the church 

. ^c\v Edition. i8mo. is. 6d. 

THE CATECHISM OF THE 
Scripture Proofs, for Junior 
A Schools. New Edition. i8mo. 6d. 

^ INSTRUCTION FOR CONFIRMATION 

:^ND FIRST COMMUNION. WITH PRAYERS AND 
DLVOTIOnS. 32mo. cloth extra, red edges. 2 s. 

Maurice. — THE LORD’S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND 
THE commandments. A Manual for Parents and 
Schoolmasters. To which is added the Order of the Scriptures. 
By the Rev. F. Denison Maurice, M.A. i8mo, cloth, limp. is. 
Pentateuch and Book of Joshua : an Historico-Critical 
Inquiry into the Origin and Composition of the Hexateuch. By 
A. Kuenen, Professor of Theology at Leiden. Translated from 
the Dutch, with the assistance of the Author, by Philip H. 
WiCKSTEED, M.A. 8vo. 14J. 

Procter.— A HISTORY OF THE BOOK 'OF COMMON 
PRAYER, with a Rationale of its Offices. By Rev. F. Procter. 
M.A. 17th Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d. 

Procter and Maclear. — an elementary intro- 
duction TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Re- 
arranged and supplemented by an Explanation of the Morning 
and Evening Prayer and the Litany. By the Rev. F. Procter 
and the Rev. Dr. Maclear. ' New and Enlarged Edition, 
containing the Communion Service and'’’ the Confirmation and 
Baptismal Offices. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Psalms, with Introductions and Critical 

Notes. — By A. C. Jennings, M. A., Jesus College, Cambridge, 
Tyrwhitt Scholar, Crosse Scholar, Hebrew University Prizeman, 
and Fry Scholar of St. John’s College, Carus and Scholefield 
Prizeman, Vicar of Whittlesford, Cambs. ; assisted in Parts by W. 
H. Lowe, M.A., Hebrew Lecturer and late Scholar of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and Tyrwhitt Scholar. In 2 vols. Second 
Edition Revised. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d. each. 


Ramsay.— THE CATECHISER’S MANUAL; or, the Church 
Catechism Illustrated and Explained, for the Use of Clergymen, 
Schoolmasters, and Teachers. By the Rev. Arthur Ramsay, 
M.A. New Edition. i8mo. is. 6d. 

Ryle.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CANON OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. _ By Rev. H. E.' Ryle, M.A., 'Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, and Principal of St. David’s College, 
Lampeter. Crown 8vo. \In preparation^ 
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St. John^S Epistles, — ^The Greek Text vrith Notes and Essays, 
by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity 
and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of Westminster, 
&c. Second Edition Revised. Svo. 12s, 6cf, 

St. Paul’s Epistles • — Greek Text, with Introduction and Notes. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. Edited by the Right 
Rev. J. B. Lightfoot, D.D,, Bishop of Durham. Ninth 
Edition. Svo. 12s. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. By the same Editor, 
Ninth Edition. Svo. 12s. 

THE EPISTLE TO TtlE COLOSSIANS AND TO PHI- 
LEMON. By the same Editor. Eighth Edition, Svo. 12s. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, Edited by the Very Rev, 
C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Dean of Llandafif, and Master of the 
Temple. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. ys, 6d, 

THE EPISTLE TO THE PPIILIPPIANS, with Translation, 
Paraphrase, and Notes for English Readers. By the same Editor, 
Crown Svo. 5 '^* 

THE EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS, COMMENT- 
ARY ON THE GREEK TEXT. By John Eadie, D.D., LL.D. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Young, M.A., with Preface by Professor 
Cairns. Svo. 12s, 

THE EPISTLES TO THE EPHESIANS, THE COLOSSIANS, 
AND PHILEMON ; with Introductions and Notes, and an 
Essay on the Traces of Foreign Elements in the Theology of these 
Epistles, By the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, M.A., Rector of 
Christ Church, St. Marylebone ; late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Second Edition, revised. Demy Svo. yx. 6d, 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, in Greek and English. 
With Critical and Explanatory Notes. Edited by Rev. Frederic 
Rendall, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Assistant-Master at Harrow School. Crown Svo. 6s. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews. The Greek Text with 
Notes and Essays by B. F. Westcott, D.D. Svo. [In the press. 

Westcott. — Works by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., Canon of 
Westminster, Regins Professor of Divinity, and Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 

A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING TPIE 
FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. Sixth Edition. With Preface on 
“ Supernatural Religion.” Crown Svo. lor. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION ,'TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. Sixth Edition. Crown Svo. lor. 6d. 

THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. A Popular Account of the 
Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian 
Churches. New Edition. iSmo, cloth. 41. 6d. - 
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WeStCOtt the epistles of ST. JOHN. The Greek Text, 

with Notes and Essays. Second Edition Revised. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

THE _ EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. The Greek Text 
Revised, with Notes and Essays. 8vo. [/« the iress, 

SOME THOUGHTS FROM THE ORDINAL. Cr. 8vo; is. 6d. 

WestCOtt and Hort. — THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
THE ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text Revised by B. F. 
Westcott, D.D., Regius Profe.ssor of Divinity, Canon of 
Westminster, and F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity ; Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge : late Fellows 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. lOj. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. Text. 

Vol. II. Introduction and Appendix. 

TPIE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL GREEK, 
FOR SCHOOLS. The Text Revised by Brooke Foss West- 
cott, D.D., and Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D. i2mo. 
cloth. 4J. 6d. i8mo. roan, red edges. 5^. 6d. 

Wilson. — the BIBLE STUDENT’S GUIDE to the more 
Correct Understanding of the English Translation of the Old 
Testament, by reference to the original Hebrew* By William 
Wilson, D.D., Canon of Winchester, late Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford. Second Edition, carefully revised. 4to. 
cloth, 25L 

W^right, — THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK : A Glossary of Archaic 
Words and Phrases in the Authorised Version of the Bible and the 
Book of Common Prayer. By W. Aldis Wright, M.A., Fellow 
and Bursar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, Crown 8vo, 7^*. 6d, 

Yonge (Charlotte M.).— SCRIPTURE READINGS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Author of ‘^The Heir of Redclyffe.'' In Five Vols, 

First Series. Genesis to Deuteronomy. Extra fcap, 8vo. 
is. 6d. With Comments, 3^, 6d. 

Second Series, . From Joshua to Solomon. Extra fcap, 
8vo. is. 6d. With Comments, 3^ 6d. 

Third Series. The Kings and the Prophets. Extra fcap, 
8vo. i.r. 6d, With Comments, 3^. 6d. 

Fourth Series. The Gospel Times, is. 6d. With Comments. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 3r, 6d. 

Fifth Series. Apostolic Times. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6 a. 
With Comments, 33*. 6d. 

Zechariah — Lowe. — THE HEBREW STUDENT’S COM. 
MENTARY on ZECHARIAH, HEBREW and LXX. 
With Excursus on Syllable-dividing, Metbeg, Initial Dagesh, and 
Siman Rapheh, By W. H, Lowe. M.A,, Hebrew Lecturer at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, DemySvo, los. 6d. 
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“These excellent biographies should he made class-bnolcs for schools.” 
— VVesttni^istcr licviav. 


POPULAR EDI TION, ONE SHIL LING EACH. 

Now Publishing in Monthly Volumes (Volume I., January, iSSy), 
price One Sliilling each in Paper Cover, or in Limp Cloth 
Binding, Eightecnpence. 

""len of betters 

Edited by JOHN MOBLEY. 

“This admirable series .” — The Guardian. 

'Enjoyable and excellent little books.” — Academy. 

DRYDEN. 

By G. SAINT.SBURY. 



JOHNSON. 

By LESLIE STEPHEN. 
SCOTT. 

By R. H. HUTTON. 
GIBBON. 

By J. C. MORISON. 
SHELLEY. 

By J. A. SYMONDS. 

HUME. 

By T. H. HUXLEY, F.R.S. 
GOLDSMITH. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 
DEFOE. 

By W. MINTO. 

BURNS. 

By Principal SHAIRP. 
SPENSER. 

By the Very Rev. the DEAN OF 
ST. PAUL’S. 

THACKERAY. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
BURKE. 

By JOHN MORLEY. 
MILTON. 

By MARK PATTISON. 
HAWTHORNE. 

By HENRY JAMES. 
SOUTHEY. 

By Professor DOWDEN. 

BUNYAN. 

By J. A. FROUDE. 
CHAUCER, 

By Professor A. W, WARD. 

COWPER. 

By GOLDV/IN SMITH. 

POPE. 

By LESLIE STEPHEN, 

BYRON. 


LOCKE. 

By THOMAS FOWLER. 
WORDSWORTH. 

By F. W. H. MYERS. 
LANDOR. 

By SIDNEY COLVIN. 

DE QUINCEY. 

By Professor hlASSON. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

By Rev. A. AINGER. 
BENTLEY. 

By Professor R. C. JEBB. 
DICKENS. 

By Professor A. W. WARD. 

GRAY. 

By EDMUND GOSSE. 
SWIFT. 

By LESLIE STEPHEN. 
STERNE. 

By H. D. TRAILL. 
MACAULAY. 

By J. C, MORISON 
FIELDING. 

By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
SHERIDAN. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

ADDISON. 

By W. J. COURTHOPE. 
BACON, 

By the Very Rev. the DEAN OF 
ST. PAUL’S. 

COLERIDGE. 

By H. D. TRAILL. 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

By J. A. SVMONDS. 

KEATS. 


By Professor NICHOL, 


By Sidney Colvin 


Other Volumes to follow. 

MACMILLAN AND CO. LONDON 
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MACMILLAN’S GLOBE LIBRARY. 

Price 3^. 6a'. each. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

Edited by W. G. CLARK, M.A., and W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 

MORTE D’ARTHUR. The Book of King Arthur 

and of His Noble Knights of the Round Table. Original Edition 
of Caxton revised for modem use, with Notes, &c. By Sir E. 
Strachey. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited after the Original 

Editions. With a Biographical Introduction by Henry 
Kingsley, F.R.G.S. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. 

Edited, with Biographical and Critical Memoir, by F. T. 
Palgrave. 

DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with 

a Memoir, Revised Text, and Notes, by W. D. Christie, M.A. 

COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with 

Biographical Introduction and Notes, by Rev. W. Benhaii, B.D. 

VIRGIL. Rendered into English Prose by J. 

Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Lee, M.A. 

HORACE. Rendered into English Prose by J. 

Lonsdale, M.A., and S. Lee, M.A. 

BURNS’S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited from 

the best Printed and MS. Authorities. By Alexander Smith. 

GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

With Biographical Introduction by Professor Masson. 

POPE’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with 

Notes and Memoir, by Professor Ward, of Owens College. 

SPENSER’S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited 

from the Original Editions and Manuscripts, with Glossaiy, by 
R. Morris. 

MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited with 

Introductions and Notes, by Professor Masson. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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A NEW HISTORY OF 

ENGLISH LITERATURE 

IN FOUR VOLUMES. 

Cx*o\TO 8vo. 


ELIZABETHAN LITEEATURE. 

By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. /„ 


This is the first instalment of a History of English Literature divided 
into four main periods, each of which is entrasted to a writer who has 
made that period his special study. The idea of the work was due in 
the first instance to the late Mr. J. R. Green, whose view was that the 
field of English literature was too vast to be adequately covered by any 
single writer. • Each writer will work independently, but the plan will, 
as far as possible, be uniform throughout. The chief writers of each 
period will be illustrated by ample specimens. The third and fourth 
volumes, which have been undertaken respectively by Mr. Edmund 
Gosse and Prof. Dowden, will appear, it is hoped, at no long interval 
after the present volume. The first volume, on the Early Literature, 
had been undertaken by Mr. Stopford Brooke j but, it being doubtful 
whether his other engagements will admit of his fulfilling his intention, 

arrangements are in progress for placing the work in other competent 
hands. ^ 


In preparaiio7i. 

THE AGE OF QUEEN ANNE. By Edmund Gosse. 
THE MODERN PERIOD. By Professor E. Dowden. 
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A NEW GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


The neglect of Geograpliy as an important branch of education has 
long been recognised in this country. But little has yet been done to 
remedy the evil. ' Where the subject is taught at all it is usually made 
a task for the memory rather than an exercise* of the observing and 
reasoning faculties. Yet, employed as it might be, it possesses peculiar 
advpmtages as an instrument of education. Beginning with the objects 
and experiences of daily life, it may be used to awaken and sustain the 
interest, and even the enthusiasm of pupils. From the familiar topo- 
graphy of their schoolroom and playground, the youngest scholars may 
be imperceptibly led onward to just and vivid conceptions of the various 
countries and climates of the globe. There is a perennial human interest 
about Geography that may be made to play round even the driest path- 
ways of scientific disquisition. Every one is concerned to know how 
the dry land has come to wear its present forms, why its climates vary 
from region to region, what has determined the characteristic grouping 
of plants and animals in different countries, how the career of mankind 
has been moulded by the physical features of the earth’s surface, and 
how far human interference has changed the aspects, of nature. These 
problems, and many others akin to them, are peculiarly fitted to present, 
in the most intelligible and attractive form, the nature and methods of 
scientific observation and deduction. A teacher, well qualified for his 
task, may employ them as an admirable means of kindling in his pupils 
a love of nature, and of developing habits of observation which will be 
of inestimable value in after life. 

That Geography has not yet attained in this country the position 
which its real value as a means of education entitles it to hold, may be 
traced to various causes. To overcome the obstacles in’ its way, and .to 
surmount the indifference of the long use and wont which has kept it in 
its present position of degradation, will not be accomplished in a day. 
Vigorous efforts are now being made to remedy the present unsatisfac- 
tory state of things. It appears probable that one of the most effective 
methods of raising the standard of geographical teaching will be to 
place in the hands of teachers a series of class-books written from an 
entirely different point of view from those now in use, by authors of 
established reputation in their own domain of investigation. Formerly 
science text-books were left in^the hands of mere book-makers or com- 
pilers ; but it has for some years past been recognised that a satisfactory 
text-book of any science can only be obtained from an acknowledged 
original master of the subject. And there seems no reason why class- 
books of Geography should not now be prepared in the same way. 

But one of the chief difficulties to be encountered in such an under- 
taking is that, through no fault of their own, -teachers have compara- 
tively seldom been taught to know what geography really is, and they 
need therefore to be themselves trained in the art of teaching it. The 
first principles of geography, however, cannot be effectively taught from 
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books. They must be enforced practically from familiar local illustra- 
tions. The first endeavour of the teacher sliould be to lay a solid 
geographical basis, founded upon the pupiFs own personal experience, 
and not until some progress in this respect has been made can he expect 
to make advantageous use of a class-book. The first bool:, therefore, 
in a series of works intended for effective geographical teaching, should 
be one for the teacher, full of suggestions and illustrations to aid him in 
his work of oral instruction. 

For the pupils, the earliest geographical lesson-book put into their 
hands should be one that will take up their training at the point to 
which the oral lessons and demonstration of the teacher Iiave brought 
them. It should deal with their own country, carr}’ing out the same 
kind of instruction to which they have already become accustomed. 
Afterwards, class-books treating of other countries and continents, of 
the world as a whole and of its planetary relations, will be reached. 

Throughout such a series of geographical class-books the fundamental 
idea should be to present the essential facts in such a way as will show 
their relationship to each other, and will convey to the mind of the 
pupil a clear picture of the country or subject described. For instance, 
the physical features will be connected with the climatology of a countr>% 
and both will be shown to affect the distribution of life, while the beam- 
ing of all these influences upon human history and commercial progress 
will be constantly kept in view. The boundaries of parishes and 
countries, the positions of towns and the diffusion of population, will 
be linked with their geographical explanation. A knowledge of the 
topography of a country, and of the local names by which it is expressed, 
will be shown to be the necessary accompaniment of an adequate 
knowledge of the history of the inhabitants. In short, it should be a 
constant aim to represent geography not as a series of numerical tables 
or a’string of disconnected facts, but as a luminous description of the 
earth and its inhabitants, and of the causes that regulate the contrasts of 
the scenery, climate, and life, 

Messrs, Macmillan & Co, propose to issue a series of geographical 
class-books prepared with this aim. They have placed the editorship 
of the series in the hands of Mr, Archibald Geikie, F.R,S., Director- 
General of the Geological Sur\"ey of the United Kingdom, and the 
following gentlemen have already expressed their interest in the under- 
taking, and their willingness to assist either as writers or advisers. 

H, W, Bates, F.R.S., Assistant- Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society ; Author of “The Naturalist on the River Amazons."^ 

A. Buchan, M.A., F.R.S.E., Meteorological Secretary of the Scottish 
Meteorological Society. 

John Scott Keltie, Librarian and Inspector of Geographical 
Education to the Royal Geographical Society; Editor of “The 
Statesmap-s^ea?;^ Book.” 

J. NormAi^ <^*icyer, F.R, S., Correspondent of the Institute of 
France,, uihor of “Solar Physics,” “Elementary Lessons in 
Astronon. 
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Clements R. Markham, C B , F.R S., Scciefary of’ the Royal 
Lrcograpnical Society ^ 

John Muj^ay, Ph.D., F.R.S E., Director of the ChaUaiPcr Expe- 
dition Commission, ^ 

. Fellow of Exeter College, Oxfoid; Author 
Geography of Greece," “Highlands of Turkey,” &c. 

F- ^ G.L,, E.R S., 'Keeper of the 'University Museum, 

Oxford ; Author of “ Primitive Culture,” &c. 

F Wallace, LL D , FR.G.S., Author of “The Malay 
Archipelago, ' “ The Geographical 'Distiibution of Animals ” 

OiC., (^c. > ^ 

Rev. Edmond Warre, D D., .Head Master of Eton 
Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, M A., Head Master of Harrow. 


The folloiving List of Volumes is contemplated ; and it is hoped that 
one or more ivill be ready very soon ■ — 

1. The Teaching of Geography. A Practical 'Handbook for 

the use of Teachers' ‘ By Archibald Geikie, F.R K, 
Director-General of the Geologcal SuiA^ey of the United 
Kingdom, and Director of the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn Street, London ; formerly Murchison Professor of 
Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo. [/„ 

*** The aim of this volume is to advocate the claims of geography 
^ an educational discipline of a high order, and to shoiv how 
these claims may be practically recognised by teachers. 

2. A Geography of the British Isles, 

3. An Elementary' General Geography. 

4. A Geography of the ^British Colonies, 

5- A Geography of -Europe 

6 A Geography of AiiERicA. 

7. A Geography of Asia. 

8. A Geography of Africa. 

9 A Geography of -The Oceans and Oceanic Islands 
10 Advanced Class-Book of the Geography of Britain. 
ri. Geography of Australia and New Zealand. 

12. Geography of British North America 

13 Geography of India 

14 Geography of the United States. 

'I'S: Advanced Class-Book of the Geography of Europe. 





